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THE THIBD EDITION 


Since this book was written, years ago, the works 
of Dean Colet have one after another been placed 
within reach of the public, ably edited by my friend 
Mr Lupton, and now I understand that a biography 
by the same competent hand is also in the press 

Under these circumstances I have had some hesi- 
tation in allowmg a Thud Edition to be printed I 
have yielded, however, to Mr Lupton's pleading that 
this history of the fellow-work of the three friends, 
imperfect as it always was, and antiquated as it has 
now become, may live a little longer 

F S 


Th® Hbbmitage, Hitohtn, Masrch 8, 1887 
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THE SECOND EDITION 


Two CIRCUMSTANCES have enabled me to make this 
Second Edition more complete, and I trust more 
jsorrect, than its predecessor 

First the remarkable discovery by Mr W Aldis 
Wright, on the blank leaves of a MS m the hbrary of 
Trimty College, Cambridge, of an apparently contem- 
porary family register recordmg, cHixi, the date of 
the marriage of Sir Thomas More’s parents, and of the 
birth of Sir Thomas More himself (see Appendix C), 
has given the clue, so long sought for m vam, to the 
chronology of More’s early hfe It has also made it 
needful to alter shghtly the title of this work 
Secondly the mterestmg MSS of Colet’s, on the 
‘ Hierarchies of Dionysius,’ found by Mr Lupton m the 
hbrary of St Paul’s School, and recently published by 
him with a translation and valuable mtroduotion,^ 


1 Mr Liipton’s volume awdJ 
DaUy, 1869) has a double interest 
Apart from the interest it derives 
from its connection with Colet, it is 
also mterestmg as placing, I beheve, 
for the ftrst tiine> before the Eng- 


lish reader, a full abstract of two of 
the Pseudo Dionysian writings, to 
which attention has recently been 
called by Mr Westcott’s valuable 
article in the Oonkmforary Memew^ 
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Preface to the Second Edition 

have supphed a missing hnk m the cham of Colet’S 
mental history, which has thrown much fresh hght, 
as well upon his connection with the Neo-Platonists 
of Florence, as upon the position already taken by 
him at Oxford, before the arrival of Erasmus 
The greater part of the First Edition was already 
m the hands of the pubhc, when I became aware of 
the importance of this newly discovered information , 
but, m October last, I withdrew the remaining copies 
from sale, as it seemed to me that it would hardly be 
fair, under the circumstances, to allow them to pass 
out of my hands They have smce been destroyed 
In pubhshmg this revised and enlarged edition, I 
wish especially to tender my thanks to Mr Lupton 
for his mvaluable assistance m its revision, and for 
the free use he has throughout allowed me to make 
of the results of his own researches 
I have also to thank the Librarian of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, for the loan of a beautiful copy 
of Colet's MS on ' I Cormthians , ' and Mr Bradshaw, 
for kmdly obtaimng for me a transcript of the MS 
on ‘ Eomans ’ m the Umversity Library. 

At Mr Bradshaw’s suggestion I have added, m the 
Appendix, a catalogue of the early editions of the 
works of Erasmus m my collection. It wiU at least 
serve as evidence of the wide circulation obtamed by 
these works durmg the hfetmie of their author. 


Hmanra May 10, 1809 
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TO 

THE FIEST EDITION 


Some portions of this History were pubhshed m a 
somewhat condensed form in the course of last year 
in the ‘ Fortmghtly Eewiew/ and I have to thank 
the Editor for the permission to withdraw further 
portions, although already in type, m order that the 
pubhcation of this volume might not he delayed ^ 
Having regard to the extreme maccuracy of the 
dates of the letters of Erasmus,® the conflictmg nature 
of the evidence relating to the chronology of More’s 
early hfe,® and the scantmess of the materials for any- 
thmg like a contmuous biography of Colet, I should 
have undertaken a difficult task had I attempted m 
this volume, even so- far as it goes, to give anythmg 
approaching to an exhaustive biography of Colet, 
Eraspaus, and More But my object has not been to 


^ To aToxd. any charge of plagiar- 
ism I may also state, that a portion 
of the matenals comprised m this 
volume has been made use of in 
articles contributed by me to the 
North British Beview, in the years 
urn and 1860 


^ Where not otherwise stated, all 
references to these letters and to the 
collected works of Erasmus (Eras 
Op ), refer to the Leyden edition 
* See note on the date of More’s 
birth in Appendix C 
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Preface to the Pirst Edition 

■wnte tlie biography of any one of them I have 
rather endeavoured to trace their yo^wi-history and 
to pomt ont the character of their fellow-wqrJc And 
with regard to the latter the evidence is so full, so 
vanous, and so consistent as to leave, I thmk, httle 
room for misapprehension, either as to whether then 
work was mdeed fellow-worh, or as to the general 
spirit and scope of the work itself 

I gladly take this opportunity of tendering my best 
thanks to those who have aided me mthis undertakmg. 

My warmest thanks are due to the Eev J S Brewer, 
M A , as well for the mvaluable aid afiorded by his 
Calendars of the Letters, &c of Henry VIII , and for 
the loan of the proof-sheets of the forthcoming volume, 
as for the remsym of the greater foH of my translations , 
also to Mr Gairdner for his ever ready assistance at 
the Pubhc Eecord Office , to Dr Edward Boehmer, of 
the Umversity of Halle, for his aid in the collection of 
many of the early editions of works of Erasmus quoted 
m this volume , to the Senate and the late Librarian 
of the Cambridge Umversity Library for the loan of 
the volume of MSS marked Go 4, 26 , and to Mr. 
Henry Bradshaw, of Kmg’s College, Cambridge, for 
much valuable assistance, most courteously rendered, 
in the examination of this and other manuscripts at 
Cambridge I have also to thank the Rev. J. H. 
Lupton, of St Paul’s School, for the description given 
in Appendix C ^ of a manuscript of Colet’s m the 
Library of St Paul’s School which I had overlooked, 


1 Of the Edition This bas smoe been pnblished by Mr Lnpton . 



Freface to the F%rst Edition. xi 

and which I am happy to find is likely soon to be 
prmted by him 

In concjusion, I cannot refram from adding a tribute 
of affectionate regard for the memory of two of iny 
friends — the late Mr Wilham Tanner of Bristol, and 
the late Mr B B Wiffen of Woburn — of whose mterest 
m the progress of this work I have received many 
proofs, and of whose kmdly criticism I have grate- 
fully availed myself 

HmoHiN March 30, 1867 
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THE OXFORD REFORMERS 

COLET, ERASMUS, AND MORE. 

CHAPTER I 

I JOHN COLET RETURNS FROM ITALY TO OXFORD (1496) 

It was probably in Micbaelmas Term of 1496 ^ that 
the announcement was made to doctors and students 
of the Umversity of Oxford that John Colet, a late 
student, recently returned from Italy, was about to 
dehver a course of pubhc and gratmtous lectures m 
exposition of St Paul’s Epistles 

This was an event of no small significance and per- 
haps of novelty m the closmg years of that last of the 


1 In a letter written m the winter 
of 1499-1500, Colet is spoken of as 
^Jam tnmmvM ena/rra'nM^ &o See 
Mrasm/iXa to OoM^ prefixed to 
puiaiio de Teedto et Pavore OhnsU, 
Eras Op T p 1264, A Colet was 
in Pans, apparently on his way 
homefromhis continental tour, soon 
after .the pubhcation of the work 
of the French histonan Gaguinus, 
Be Ong et Gest Prcmcorum (See 
Eras* Epist xi ) The first edition, 


according to Panzer and Brunet, of 
this work, was that of Pans Prid 
Kal Oct 1495 Colet may thus 
have returned home m the spring 
of 1496, and proceeded to Oxford 
after the long vacation Erasmus 
states, ‘Reversus ex Itaha, mox 
* rehctis parentum sedibus, Oxonise 
‘maluit agere lUio pubhce et 
‘gratis Paulmas Epistolas omnes 
‘enarravit* — Op in p 456, B 


B 
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Cold, Erasmus, and More 


Chap I Middle Ages , not only because tbe Scriptures for some 
a d 1496 generations bad been practically ignored at tbe Uni- 
versities, but still more so because tbe would-be lecturer 
bad not as yet entered deacon’s orders, ^ nor bad ob- 
tamed, or even tried to obtam, any theological degree ® 
It is true that be bad passed tbrougb tbe regular 
Only academical course at Oxford, and was entitled, as a 
S Master of Arts, to lecture upon any other subject ^ 
But a degree m Arts did not, it would seem, entitle tbe 
the Bible graduate to lecture upon the Bible ^ 

It does not perhaps follow from this, that Colet was 
guilty of any flagrant breach of umversity statutes, 
which, as a graduate m Arts, be must have sworn to 
obey Tbe very extent to which real study of tbe 
Scriptures bad become obsolete at Oxford, may pos- 
sibly suggest that even tbe statutory restrictions on 
Scripture lectures may have become obsolete also 
Before tbe days of Wicbf, tbe Bible bad been free, 


^ He was ordained deacon De 
cember 17, 1497 K!mghf s Infp of 
Colet, p 22 (Lond 1724), on tbe 
authority, doubtless, of Kennett, 
who refers to Savage, Lond 
^ Erasmus Jodoco Jonse Eras 
Op m p 456, C * In theologica 
‘ professions nullum ommno grad- 
‘um neo assequutus erat, nec 

* ambierat ’ 

‘ The degree of Master m Arts 
‘ conferred also, and this was prac- 

* tioally its chief value, the nght of 

* leotuimg, and therefore of receiv- 

‘ mg money for lectures, at Oxford ’ 
Monumenta Amdmmm Bev H, 
Anstey’s P Ix-my 

^ One of the statutes decreed 
as follows — ‘ Item statutum est, 

* quod non hceat aloui praeterquam 


j ‘Bachilaris Theologise, legere bi 
‘bhambibhce’—IJ^d p 394 That 
the word ‘ legere,’ in these statutes, 
means practically to * lecture,’ see 
Mr Anstey’s/wirod!^wcj5^ow,p Ixxxix 
s It is possible also that Golet’s 
mode of lecturing did not come 
within the meaning of the technical 
phrase, ‘legere bibham hhkee,^ 
which IS Said to have meant ‘ read- 
* ing chapter by chapter, with the 
^ accustomed glosses, and guoh ex- 
‘planations as the reader could add ’ 
Observahom on Statutes of the 
Umvermty of Cambndge by Oeorge 
Peacock, D D , Bean of Ely* Lond 
1841, p xlvi n iSee also Mr 
Anstey’s Xvtrodfiwtion, p Ixxi, on 
the doubtful meaning of ‘kgere 
mtsme ^ 
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and Bishop Grosseteste could urge Oxford students to 
devote their lest mmmng hows to Scripture lectures ^ 
But an unsuccessful revolu^^ion ends in tightening the 
chains which it ought to have broken During the 
fifteenth century the Bible was not free And Scripture 
lectures, though still retaining a nominal place in the 
academical course of theological study, were thrown 
mto the background by the much greater relative im- 
portance of the lectures on ‘ the Sentences ’ What 
Bibhcal lectures were given were probably of a vejy 
formal character ^ 


* See the remarkable letter of 
Bishop Grosseteste to the ‘ Regents 
‘in Theology’ at Oxford — date 
1240 or 1246 — BdberU Grosseteste 
E^istolm, pp 346-7, of which the 
following IS Mr Luard’s summary 
‘Skilful builders are always care- 
‘ ful that foundation stones should 
‘ be really capable of supporting 
‘ the building The best time is the 

‘ morning Their lectures, there- 
‘ fore, especially m the mormng, 

‘ should be from the Old and New 
‘ Testaments, in accord^mce with 
‘ their arwient custom and the ex- 
‘ ample of Pans Other lectures 
‘ are more suitable at other times ’ 
P cxxix 

® It would not be likely that sta 
tutes, framed m some pomts speci- 
ally to guard against Lollard views, 
and probably early in the j&fteenth 
century, should ignore the Scnp- 
tures altogether Thus, before m 
oeption m theology, by Masters in 
Theology (see Mr Anstey’s Iraro- 
dmiim^ p xciv), three years’ at- 
tendance on biblical lectures was 
required, and the inceptor must 
have lectured on some oanomoal 


book of the Bible (Monumenta Aca- 
demical p 391), according to the 
statutes They also contained the 
following provision — ‘Ne autem 
‘ lectursB vanae confundantur, ei ut 
‘ expeditius m lectura biblias proce- 
‘ datur, statutum est, ut bibham bi- 
‘ bhoe seu cursone legentes quaes- 
‘ tiones non dicant msi tantum- 
‘modo literales ’ — Ibid p 392 The 
regular course of theological train- 
ing at Oxford may be further 
illustrated by the following passage 
from Tmdale’s ‘Practice of Pre- 
lates ’ Tindale, when a youth, was 
at Oxford dunng a portion of the 
time that Colet was leotunng on 
St Paul’s Epistles 

‘In the umversities they have 
‘ ordained that no man shall look on 
: ‘ the Sonpture until he be noselled 
‘ in heathen learning eight or mne 
‘ years, and armed with false pnn- 
‘ oiples with which he is clean shut 
‘ out of the understandmg of the 
‘ Sonpture And when he 

‘ taketh his first degree, he is sworn 
‘ that he shall hold none opinion 
‘ condemned by the Church 
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Cold, Erasmus, and More 


Chap I 


AD 1496 

Com- 
mence- 
ment of a 
new move- 
ment at 
Oxford 


T1i 6 annoiinconiBiit by Cokt of this cotitsb of loctur^s 
on St Paul’s Epistles was m truth, so far as can be 
traced, the first overt act m a movement commenced 
at Oxford m the direction of practical Christian reform 
—a movement, some of the results of which, had they 
been gifted with prescience, might well have fiUed the 
mmds of the Oxford doctors with dismay. 

They could not mdeed foresee that those very books 
of ‘ the Sentences,’ over which they had pored so m- 
tently for so many years, m order to obtam the degree 
of Master m Theology, and at which students were stilj 
patiently toiling with the same object m view — they 
could not foresee that, withm forty years, these very 
books would ‘ be utterly bamshed from Oxford,’ igno- 
mmiously ‘ nailed up upon posts ’ as waste paper, their 
loose leaves strewn about the quadrangles until some 
sportsman should gather them up and thread them 
on a hne to keep the deer withm the neighbourmg 
woods ^ They could not, mdeed, foresee the end of the 
movement then only begmnmg, but still, the announce- 
ment of Colet’s lectures was hkely to cause them some 


‘ And then when they be admitted 
‘to study divinity, because the 
‘ Scnpture is locked up with such 
‘false expositions and with false 
‘principles of natural philosophy 
‘ that they cannot enter m, they go 
‘ about the outside and dispute all 
‘ their hves about words and vain 
‘ opimons, pertaining as much unto 
‘ the healing of a man’s heel as 
‘ health of his soul Provided yet 
‘ that none may preach 

‘except he be admitted of the 
^Bishops ’ — of Pr dates, 
p 291 Parker Society 
What the bibhcal lectures were it 


IS difficult to understand, for Eras- 
mus wrote (Eras* Epist cxlviu ) * 
‘ Compertum est haotenus qiuosdam 
‘ fuisse theologos,qui adeo nunquam 
‘legerant dmnas hteras, ut neo 
‘ipsos Sententiarum hbros evol- 
‘ verent, neque quicquam ommno 
‘attingerent prater qua^ionum 
‘gryphos’ — ^P 130, C 
1 Elhs’s Liters, 2nd senes, vol 
11 pp 61, 62 Letter of Eiohard 
Layton and his Associates to Lord 
Cromwell, upon his Visitation of 
the Umversity of Oxford, Sept* 1% 
1536 
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dneasmess They may well have asked, whether, if 
the exposition of the Scriptures were to be really 
revived at Oxford, so dangerous a duty should not be 
restricted to those duly authorised to discharge it ? 
Was every striphng who might travel as far as Italy 
• and return mfected with the ‘ new learning ’ to be 
allowed to set up himself as a theological teacher, 
without graduatmg m divimty, and without waitmg 
for decency’s sake for the bishop’s ordmation * 

On the other hand, any Oxford graduate choosmg to 
adopt so irregular a course, must have been perfectly 
aware that it would be one likely to stir up opposition, 
and even iU-will,i amongst the older divmes , and it 
may be presumed that he hardly would have ventured 
upon such a step without knowmg that there were at 
the umversity others ready to support him 

n THE EISE OF THE NEW LEARNING ( 1453 - 92 ) 

In aU ages, more or less, there is a new school of 
thought rismg up under the eyes of an older school 
of thought. And probably m all ages the men of the 
old school regard with some httle anxiety the ways of 
the men of the new school Never is it more likely to 
be so than at an epoch of sharp transition, hke that on 
which the lot of these Oxford doctors had been cast 
We^^sometunes speak as though our age were par ex- 
cdlence the age of progress Thetrs was much more so 
if we duly consider it The youth and manhood of 
some of them had been spent m days which may well 
have seemed to be the latter days of Christendom 


^ ‘ Provinoiam sumsisti (ne 
* qmd mentxar) et negotu et mvidise 


‘plenam’ — Eras.Ooleto Eras Op* 
V* p 1264, A 
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Gold, Erasmus, and More 


€hap I 


AD 1496 


Advance 
of Infidel 
arms in 
Europe 


Intemal 
weakness 
of the 
Church 


They had seen Constantinople taken by the Turks 
The final conquest of Christendom by the mfidel was a 
possibihty which had haunted all their visions of the 
future Were not Christian nations driven up mto the 
north-western extiemity of the known world, a wide 
pathless ocean Ijnng beyond * Had not the warhke * 
creed of Mahomet steadily encroached upon Christen- 
dom, century by century, strippmg her first of her 
African churches, from thence fightmg its way north- 
ward mto Spam ? Had it not mamtamed its foothold 
m Spam’s fairest provmces for seven hundred years ’ 
And from the East was it not steadily creepmg over 
Europe, nearer and nearer to Venice and Home, in spite 
of all that crusades could do to stop its progress * If, 
though httle more than half the age of Christianity,'it 
had already, as they reckoned it had, drawn into its 
communion five times ^ as many votaries as there were 
Christians left, was it a groundless fear that now in 
these latter days it might devour the remaming 
sixth ^ What could hinder it ? 

A Spartan resistance on the part of united Christen- 
dom perhaps might But Christendom was not united, 
nor capable of Spartan disciplme Her mtemal condi- 
tion seemed to show signs almost of approaohmg disso- 
lution The shadow of the great Papal schism still 
brooded over the destmies of the Ohurch That schism 
had been ended only by a revolution which, under the 
guidance of Gerson, had left the Pope the constitutional 
instead of the absolute monarch of the Church. The 


1 ‘The Txuks being m rnimber 
‘fiLvetimesmoretban we Christians ’ 
And again, *Whieh mnltitTide is 
* not the fifth part so many as they 


Hhat oosiswts to the law of Ma- 
* hornet ^ of TfiMk md 
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great heresies of the preceding century had, moreover, 
not yet been extingiushed The very names of Wichf 
and Hubs were still names of terror LoUardy had 
been crushed, but it was not dead Everywhere the 
embers of schism and revolution were stiU smouldermg 
underneath, ready to break out agam, m new fury, 
who could tell how soon 

It was m the ears of this apparently doomed genera- 
tion that the double tidmgs came of the discovery of 
.the Terra Nova in the West, and of the es^iulsion of 
the infidel out of Spam 

The ice of centuries suddenly was broken. The 
umversal despondency at once gave way before a spirit 
of enterprise and hope , and it has been well observed, 
men began to congratulate each other that their lot had 
been cast upon an age m which such wonders were 
achieved 

Even the men of the old school could appreciate 
these facts m a fashion The defeat of the Moors was 
to them a victory to the Church The discovery of 
the New World extended her dominion They gloried 
over both 

But these outward facts were but the mdex to an 
mtemal upheaving of the mind of Ghnstendom, to 
which they were bhnd The men who were guidmg 
the great external revolution — reformers m their way 
— were bhndly stampmg out the first symptoms of this 
silent upheavmg. Gerson, while canymg reform over 
the heads of Popes, and deposmg them to end the 
schism or to preserve the unity of the Church, was at 
the same moment usmg all his influence to crush Huss 
and Jerome of Prague Queen Isabella and Ximen^, 
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Chap I 


A D 1496 


The re- 
vival of 
learning. 


Heniy VII and Morton, while sufl&ciently enlightened 
to pursue maritime discovery, to reform after a fashion 
the monasteries under their rule, and ready even to 
combme to reform the morals of the Pope himself in 
order to avert the dreaded recurrence of a schism,^ 
were not eager to pursue these purposes without the 
sanction of Papal bulls, and without showmg their zeal 
for the Papacy by crushing out free thought with an 
iron heel and zealously persecutmg heretics, whether 
then faith were that of the Moor,the Lollard,or the Jew 
The fall of Constantmople, which had sounded almos'^ 
hke the death-ineU of Christendom, had proved itself 
m truth the chief cause of her revival The advance 
of the Saracens upon Europe had already told upon 
the European mind The West has always had much 
to learn from the East It was, for instance, by trans- 
lation from Arabic versions that Aristotle had gained 
such mfluence over those very same scholastic mmds 
to which his native Greek was an abomination 
This further triumph of infidel arms also mfluenced 
Christian thought Eastern languages and Eastern 
philosophies began to be studied afresh m the West 
Exiles who had fled mto Italy had brought with them 
their Eastern lore The mvention of prmtmg had 
come just m time to aid the revival of learning The 


^ See Bntish Miiseum Library, 
omder tbe head ^Garoilaso,’ No 
1445, g 23, being the draft of private 
instruciEojis from rerdinand and 
Isabella to the special Enghsh Am- 
bassador, and h^ed, * Year 1498 
* The Kmg and Queen concerning 
‘ the correction of Alexander Y1 ’ 
The ongmal Spanish MS was m the 


hands of the late B* B Wiffeh, Esq., 
of Mount Pleasant, near Woburn, 
and an English translation of this 
important document was reprmted 
by him in the Life of Valdes, pre- 
fixed to a translation of his OX 
OmsideraUone Lond. Quaritoh, 
1865, p. 24. 
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printmg press was pouring out m clear and beautiful 
type new editions of tbe Greek and Latin classics Art 
and science with literature sprang up once more mto 
bfe m Italy , and to Italy, and especially to Florence, 
wbicb, under tbe patronage of tbe splendid court 
of. Loren zo . de’ Medici, seemed to form tbe most 
attractive centre, students from all nations eagerly 
thronged 

It was of necessity that tbe sudden reproduction 
of tbe Greek philosophy and tbe works of the older 
,Neo-Platomsts m Italy should sooner or later produce 
a new crisis m religion. A thousand years before, 
Christianity and Neo-Platomsm had been brought 
mto the closest contact Christiamty was then m its 
youth — comparatively pure — ^and m the struggle for 
mastery had easily prevailed Not that Neo-Platonism 
was mdeed a mere phantom which vamshed and left 
no trace behind it By no means Through the 
pseudo-Dionysian writmgs it not only mfluenced pro- 
foundly the theology of mediaeval mystics, but also 
entered largely even mto the Scholastic system. It 
was thus absorbed mto Christian theology though lost 
as a philosophy 

Now, after the lapse of a thousand years, the same 
battle had to be fought agam But with this terrible 
diflterence , that now Christiamty, m the impurest form 
it had ever assumed — a grotesque perversion of Chris- 
tiamty — ^had to cope with the purest and noblest of 
the Greek philosophies It was, therefore, almost a 
matter of course that, under the patronage of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, the Platomc Academy under ’Marsiho 
Ficmo s hould carry everythmg before it Whether 
the story were hterally true of Ficmo himself or not, 
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that he kept a lamp bummg m his chamber before a 
bust of Plato, as well as before that of the Virgm, it 
was at least symbohcally true of the most accomphshed 
minds of Florence 

Questions which had slept since the days of Julian 
and his successors were discussed agam under Sixtus 
IV and Innocent VIII The leadmg mmds of Italy 
were once more seeking for a reconcihation between 
Plato and Christiamty m the works of the pseudo- 
Dionysius, Macrobius, Plotmus, Proclus, and other 
Neo-Platonists There was the same anxious endea-, 
vour, as a thousand years earher, to fuse all philoso- 
phies mto one Plato and Aristotle must be reconciled, 
as weU as Christianity and Plato The old world was 
beco ming once more the possession of the new It 
was felt to be the recovery of a lost inheritance, and 
everythmg of antiquity, whether Greek, Eoman, 
Jewish, Persian, or Arabian, was regarded as a treasure. 
It was the fault of the Christian Church if the grotesque 
form of Christianity held up by her to a reawaken- 
mg world seemed less pure and holy than the aspira- 
tions of Pagan philosophers It would be by no merit 
of hers, but solely by its own mtrmsic power, if Chris- 
tianity should retam its hold upon the mind of Europe, 
m spite of its ecclesiastical defenders. 

Christiamty brought mto disrepute by the conduct 
of professed Christians, was compelled to rest as of 
old upon its own mtrmsic merits, to stand the test 
of the most searching sciraitific criticisms which Elo- 
rentsme philosophers were able to apply to it. Men 
ver^ in Plato and Aristotle were not without spme 
Botaon of the value of mtrmsie evidence, and the 
i®«ildi{ods<rfm&etiveeBqm Eiemo himself thou^t 
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it well, discarding the accustomed scholastic inter- 
preters, to turn the hght of his Platonic lamp upon 
the Christian rehgion Prom his work, ‘ Be Rd^g^om 
Chnstimd/ dedicated to Lorenzo de^ Medici, and 
written m 1474, some notion may be gamed of the 
method and results of his criticism That its nature 
should be rightly understood is important m connec- 
tion with the history of the Oxford Eeformers 

Picmo commences his argument by demonstratmg 
that rdigion is natural to man , and havmg, on Pla- 
• tonic authority, pomted out the truth of the one com- 
mon rehgion, and that all rehgions have something 
of good m them, he turns to the Christian rehgion m 
particular Its truth he tries to prove by a cham of 
teasoning of which the following are some of the hnks. 

He first shows that ‘ the disciples of Jesus were not 
‘ deceivers ; ' ^ and be supports this by exanunmg, m a 
separate chapter, ‘ in what spirit the disciples of Christ 
‘ laboured ; ’ ® concludmg, after a careful analysis of the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, that they did not 
seek their own advantage or honour but ‘ the glory of 
‘ Ghnst alone ' Then he shows that ‘ the disciples of 
‘ Christ were not deceived by anyone,’ ® and that the 
Christian rehgion was founded, not m human wisdom, 
but ‘ m the wisdom and power of Cod , ’ ^ that Christ was 
‘ no astrologer,’ but ‘ derived his authority from Cod.’ ® 
He adduced further the evidence of miracles, m which 
he had no difl&culty m beheving, for he gave two m- 
stances of miracles which had occurred m Florence only 
four years previously, and m which he declared to 


^ Chap V 


^ Chap VI 


® Chap TO 


Chap L 


AD 1496 


TheDe 
Religione 
CTvns- 
hand of 
Fiomo 


^ Chap, vm 


® Chap IX. 
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Chap I Lorenzo de’ Medici, that, plulosopher as lie was, lie 
^ 33 1496 believed ^ After citing the testimony of some Gentile 
writers, and of the Coran of the Mahometans, and dis- 
cussmg m the light of Plato, Zoroaster, and Dionysius, 
the doctrme of the ‘ logos," and the fitness of the incar- 
nation, he showed that the result of the commg of 
Christ was that men are drawn to love with their whole 
heart a God who m his immense love had himself 
become Tna.n 2 After dwelhng on the way m which 
Christ lightened the burden of sm,® on the errors he 
dispelled, the truths he taught,'*’ and the example he. 
ArgumeHt set,® Ficmo proceeds m two short chapters to adduce 
m the testimony of the ‘ Sibyls " ® This was natural to a 
"^iter whose bias it was to regard as genume whatever 
could be proved to be ancient But it is only fair to 
state that he rehes much more fully and discusses at far 
greater length the prophecies of the Ancient Hebrew 
prophets, 7 vmdicatmg the Christian rendermg of certam 
passages m the Old Testament against the Jews, who 
accused the Christians of having perverted and de- 
praved them ® He concludes by assertmg, that if there 
bemuch mChristiamty which surpasses human compre- 
hension, this IS a proof of its divine character rather 
than otherwise These are his final words ‘ If these 
‘ things be divme, they must exceed the capacity of any 
‘ human mind Faith (as Aristotle has it) is the f ounda- 
* tion of knowledge By faith alone (as the Platqnists 
‘ prove) we ascend to God “ I beheved (said David) 

‘ “ and therefore have I spoken Beheving, therefore, 


^ Chap X 

2 Chap XIX 

3 Chap XX 

^ Chap xxu 


® Chap xxiii 
® Chaps xnr and xxv 
^ Chaps xxYi'-xxxxv* 

® Chap xxxvi. 
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‘ and approaching the fountain of truth and goodness 
‘ we shall drink in a wise and blessed life ^ ^ 

Thus was the head of the Platonic Academy at 
Florence turmng a cntical eye upon Chnstiamty,view“ 
mg it very possibly too much m the hght of the lamp 
kept contmually burnmg before the bust of Plato, but 
stiU, I thmk, honestly endeavourmg, upon its own in- 
trinsic evidence and by inductive methods, to estabhsh 
a reasonable behef m its divine character m minds 
sceptical of ecclesiastical authority, and over whom 
the dogmatic methods of the Schoolmen had lost their 
power® Nevertheless Ficmo, as yet, was probably 
more of an mteUectual than of a practical Christian, 
and Chnstiamty was not hkely to take hold of the 
mmd of Italy — of re-awakenmg Europe — ^through any 
merely philosophical disquisitions The lamp of Plato 
might ti^ow hght on Christiamty, but it would not hght 
up Christian fire m other souls For Chnstiamty is a 
thmg of the heart, not only of the head Soul is kmdled 
only by soul, says Carlyle , and to teach rehgion the 
one thmg needful is to find a man who has rehgion ® 
Should such a man arise, a man himself on fire with 
Christian love and zeal, his torch might hght up other 
torches, and the fire be spread from torch to torch But, 
until such a man should arise, the lamp of philosophy 
must bum alone m Florence Men might come from 
far and near to listen to Marsiho Ficmo — ^to share the 
patronage of Lorenzo de" Medici, to study Plato and 


Ojecap I 
AD 1496 


Oims- 
tiajuty a 
thing of 
the heart 


1 Chap xxxvu 

2 ViUan, m his ‘ Life and Times 
‘ of Savonarola,’ book i chap iv , 
does not seem to me to give, by any 
means, a fair abstract of the ‘ De 
‘ Rd%g%one QhnstiomA^ though his 


chapter on !Ficmo is valuable in 
other respects I have used the 
edition of Paris, 1510 
® ‘ Chartism,’ chap x* ‘Impos- 
* sible • 
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Oxford 
students 
in Italy 


Colet’s 
return 
from Italy 


Plotinus, — to learn how to harmonise Plato and Aris- 
totle, to master the Greek language and philosophies, 
— ^to drmk in the spirit of revivmg leammg — ^but, of 
true Christian rdigion, the lamp had not yet been ht 
at Florence, or if bt was under a bushel 

Already Oxford students had been to Italy, and 
returned full of the new leammg Grocyn, one of 
them, had for some time been pubhcly teachmg Greek 
at Oxford, not altogether to the satisfaction of the 
old divmes, for the Latm of the Vulgate was, m their 
eye, the orthodox language, and Greek a Pagan and 
heretical tongue Lmacre, too, had been to Italy and 
returned, after sharmg with the children of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici the tuition of Pohtian and Chalcondyles 

These men had been to Italy and had returned, to 
all appearances, mere humamsts Now five years 
later Colet had been to Italy and had returned, not a 
mere humamst, but an earnest Christian reformer, 
bent upon giving lectures, not upon Plato or Plotmus, 
but upon St Paul’s Epistles What had happened 
during these four years to account for the change * 

m. COLET’S PREVIOUS HISTORY (1496) 

John Colet was the eldest ^ son of Sir Henry Colet, a 
wealthy merchant, who had been more than once Lord 
Mayor of London,® and was in favour at the court of 


1 Favh J(m% Mlogm Doctorum 
fwarnm Basalese, 1556, p 145 
Tlxe penod of th.e stay of Grooyn 
and Lmaore m Italy was probably 
between 1485 and 1491. They 
therefore probably returned to 
England before the notorious 
Alexander VI suooeeded, in 1492, 
to Innooent VIII. See Johnson’s 


lAfeoflAmcre^'P^ 103-150 And 
Wood’s Athm* Oxon vol i p 30. 
Also E%st et Antiq Umv Oxm n 
134 

a Eras Op m p. 455, F 
^ Erasmus Jodooo Jona ^ Qp to, 
p 455, E Also Sir Henry Colet’s 
Epitaph, quoted in Knight’s JMfs of 
7 
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Henry VII His father’s position held out to him the cmp i 
prospect of a hnlhant career He had early been sent 
to Oxford, and there, havmg passed through the regu- 
^lar course of study in all branches of scholastic philo- 
sophy, he had taken his degree of Master of Arts 
On the return of Grocyn and Lmacre from Italy 
full of the new learning, Colet had apparently caught 
the contagion For we are told he ‘ eagerly devoured His 
‘ Cicero, and carefully examined the works of Plato 
‘ and Plotmus ’ ^ 

When the time had come for him to choose a pro- 
lession, instead of decidmg to foUow up the chances 
of commercial hfe, or of royal favour, he had re- 
solved to take Orders 

The death of twenty-one ^ brothers and sisters, 
leavmg him the sole survivor of so large a family, 
may well have given a serious turn to his thoughts 
But inasmuch as family influence was ready to pro- 
cure him immediate preferment, the path he had 
chosen need not be construed mto one of great self- 
demal It was not until long after he had been sets out 
presented to a hvmg m Suffolk and a prebend m travels 
Yorkshire, that he left Oxford, probably m or about 
1494, for some years of foreign travel ® 

The httle mformation which remams to us of what 
Colet did on his contmental journey, is very soon told 
He went first mto France and then mto Italy On 

^ * Et libros Ciceroms avidissime ‘ fihas , , sed ex omnibus ille 

‘ devorarat et Platoms Plotmique ‘ [Colet] superfmt solus, cum ilium 
‘ libros non osoitanter excusserat ’ ‘ nosse ooepissem ’ [m 1498] 

Eras Op m p 466, A ® See list of Colet’s preferments 

® E^as Op in p»466, E * Mater, in the Appendix 
‘ quse adhuo superest [m 1620], m- ^ ‘ Adiit Galliam, mox Italiam ’ 

* Sigm ppobitate muher, marito suo Eras. Op. in p 466, A. 

‘ imdecim filios pepent, a« totidem 
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lus way there, or on his return journey, he met with 
some German monks, of whose primitive piety and 
punty he retamed a vivid recollection i In Italy he ar- 
dently pursued his studies But he no longer devoted 
himself to the works of Plato and Plotinus In Italy, 
the hotbed of the Neo-Platonists, he ‘ gave Tnmself up ‘ 
(we are told) ' to the study of the Holy Smpures,’ after 
havmg, however, first made himself acquamted with 
the works of the Fathers, mcludmg amongst them the 
mystic writmgs then attributed to Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite He acquired a decided preference for the^ 
works of Dionysius, Origen, Ambrose, Cyprian, and 
J erome over those of Augustine Scotus, Aquinas, and 
other Schoolmen had each shared his attention in due 
course He is said also to have dihgently studied 
during this period Civil and Canon Law, and especially 
what Chromcles and Enghsh classics he could lay his 
hands on , and his reason for doing so is remarkable — 
that he might, by fanuharity with them, pohsh his 
style, and so prepare himself for the great work of 
preachmg the Gospel m England ® 

What it was that had turned his thoughts m this 
direction no record remains to tell Yet the knowledge 


^ Eras Of m p 459, A 
2 Ib%d p 456, B The words of 
Erasmus are the following • — ‘ Ibi 
‘ se totum evolvendis saons auoto- 

* nbus dedit, sed pnus per ommum 
'literarum genera magno studio 
‘ peregnnatus, pnsois lUis potissi 
‘ mum deleotabatur Dionysio, On- 
‘gene, Cypnano, Ambrosio, Hiero- 
‘ nymo Atque inter voters nuUi 
‘ erat imqmor quam Augustino 
‘ Neque tamen non legit Sootum, ao 

* Thomam ahosque hujus fannes, si 


‘ quando locus postulabat In utn- 
‘ usque juris hbns erat non indih- 
‘ genter versatus Benique nullus 

* erat liber histonam aut oonstitu 

* ttones oontinens majorum, quern 
‘ ille non evolverat Habet getis 
'Bntannioa qui hoc prastitenmt 

* apud suos, quod Dantes ao Betrar- 

* oha apud Italos Et horum ©vol- 
‘ vendis scnptis linguam expolivit, 

* jam turn se prssparans ad prseoo- 

* mum semott^^ ETangelioi 
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of what was passing in Italy, while Colet was there, Chap i 
surely may give a clue, not likely to mislead, to the 
explanation of what otherwise might remam whoUy 
unesplamed. To have been m Italy when Grocyn and 
Lmacre were m Italy — ^between the years 1485 and 
1491 — was, as we have said, to have drunk at the 
f oxmtam-head of revivmg learning, and to have fallen 
under the fascmatmg mfluence of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and the Platomc Academy — an influence more hkely 
to foster the selfish coldness of a semi-pagan philosophy 
than to inspire such feehngs as those with which Colet 
seems to have returned from hts visit to Italy.^ 

But m the meantime Lorenzo had died, the tiara had 
changed hands,and events were occurrmg durmg Colet’ s 
stay m Italy — ^probably m 1495 — ^which may well have 
stirred m his breast the earnest resolution to devote 
his hfe to the work of rehgious and pohtical reform. 

For to have been m Italy while Colet was m Italy Ecoie- 
was to have come face to face with Rome at the time 
when the scandals of Alexander VI and Caesar Borgia 
were m everyone’s mouth , to have been brought into 
contact with the very worst scandals which had ever 
blackened the ecclesiastical system of Europe, at the 
very moment when they reached then cuhmnatmg 
point 

On the other hand, to have been m Italy when Colet 
was m Italy was to have come mto contact with the 
first rismg efforts at Reform 

If Colet visited Florence as Grocyn and Lmacre had Savo- 
done before hun, he must have come mto direct con- 
tact with Savonarola while as yet his fire was holy and 

Savona^ola^s first sermon m the Buomo at Morenoe was 
preached m 1491 — ^Vzllaciyi p 122 


0 
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preaching 


tis star had not entered the mists m which it set in 
later years 

Eecolleotmg what the great Prior of San Marco was 
— ^what his fiery and all but prophetic preaching was — 
how day after day his bunung words went forth against 
the sms of high and low , agamst tyranny m Church 
or State , agamst idolatry of philosophy and neglect 
of the Bible m the pulpit , recollectmg how they told 
then tale upon the conscience of Lorenzo de’ Medici and 
of his courtiers as well as upon the crowds of Florence , 
— can the Enghsh student, it may well be asked, have 
passed through all this uninfluenced ? If he visited 
Florence at all he must have heard the story of Savo- 
narola’s mterview with the dymg Lorenzo , he must 
have heard the common talk of the people, how Pohtian 
and Pico, bosom friends of Lorenzo, had died with the 
request that they might be buried m the habit of the 
order, and under the shadow of the convent of San 
Marco , ^ above all, he must agam and agam have 
3omed, one would think, with the crowd daily press- 
mg to hear the wonderful preacher Lorenzo de’ 
Medici had died before Colet set foot upon Itahan 
soil, probably also Pico and Pohtian 2 And the 
death of these men had added to the grandeur of 
Savonarola’s position. He was still preachmg those 
wonderful sermons, aU of them m exposition of 
Scripture, to which allusion has been made, and 
exertmg that influence upon his hearers to which so 
many great minds had yielded. 


^ See Villan, i 232 Anno 1494 
* Lorenzo de’ Medioi died in 
1492 , Pico and Politian m 1494 
Colet left England early in 1494 


probably, but as be Tisited Prance 
on bis way to Italy, tbe exact tune 
of bis reaching! Italy cannot be 
determined* 
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The man who had rehgion — ^the one requisite for Ohap i 
teaching it — had arisen And at the touch of his adHw 
torch other hearts had caught fire The influence of Savo- ^ 
Savonarola had made itself felt even withm the circle influence 
of the Platomc Academy Pico had become a devoted 
student of the Scriptures and had died an earnest 
Christian. Ficmo himself, without ceasmg to be a Neo- 
Platonic philosopher, had also, it would seem, been 
profoundly influenced for a time by the enthusiasm 
of the great reformer ^ And m the light of Colet’s 


^ The influence of Savonarola on 
the rehgious history of Pico was 
very remarkable 
In a sermon preached after Pico’s 
death, Savonarola said of Pico, 
‘He was wont to be conversant 

* with me, and to break with me 
‘ the secrets of his heart, in which 

* I perceived that he was by pnvy 
‘ inspiration called of God unto re- 
‘ hgion ’ 1 e to become a monk 
And he goes on to say that, for 
two years^ he had threatened him 
with Divine judgment ‘ if he fore- 
‘ sloathed that purpose which our 
^Lord had put in his mind’ — 
More’s JSnghsh Worhs, p 9 

Pieo died in November, 1494 
The intimacy of which Savonarola 
speaks dated back therefore to 1492 
or earher 

According to the statement of 
his nephew, J F Pico, the change 
in Pico’s life was the result of the 
disappoSitment and the troubles 
consequent upon his * vatnglonous 
‘ disputations ’ at Borne in 1486 
(when Pico was twenty-three) By 
this he was ‘ wakened,’ so that he 
"drew back bjfe mmd flo-wing m 
" not^ and turned it to Christ * ’ 


Pico waited a whole year in Rome 
after giving his challenge, and the 
disappointment and troubles were 
not of short duration They may 
be said to have commenced perhaps 
after the year of waiting, i e in 
1487, when he left Borne He was 
present at the disputations at Reg- 
gio m 1487, and this does not look 
as though as yet he had altogether 
lost his love of fame and distinc- 
tion There he met Savonarola, 
and there that intimacy commenced 
which resulted in Savonarola’s re- 
turn, at the suggestion of Fico, to 
Florence (J F Pico’s VitaSavo- 
waro^cs, chap vi , Harford’s JV®o/ 
Michad Arigdo, i p 128 , and Vil- 
lan, 1 pp 82, 83 ) In 1490, as the 
result of his first studies of Holy 
Scripture, according to J F Pico 
(being twenty-eight), he pubhshed 
his Heftaplus, which is full of his 
cabalistic and mystic lore, and 
betokens a mind still entangled in 
intellectual speculations rather 
than imbued with practical piety 
He had, however, already burnt 
his early love songs, &o , and it is 
evident the change had for some 
j time been going on 

0 2 
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Chap I return to Oxford from Italy, a lover of Dionysius and 
1490 to lecture on St Paul’s Epistles, it is curious to observe 


About the time when Savonarola 
commenced preaching m Florence, 
in 1491 (three years before his 
death, according to J F Pico), 
Pico disposed of his patrimony and 
domimons to his nephew, and dis- 
tributed a large part of the produce 
amongst the poor, consultmg Savo- 
narola about its disposal (J F 
Pico’s Life of Savonarola, chap xi 

* Be mvra Hieronyrm lemtate et 

* amore 'paupertaha ’), and appoint- 
ing as his almoner Ghrolamo Beni- 
mem, a devout and avowed be- 
liever in Savonarola’s prophetic 
gifts This was doubtless the time 
when Pico was wont to break to 
Savonarola ‘ the secrets of his 
‘ heart , ’ the time also to which J F 
Pico alludes when he speaks of him 
as * talking of the love of Christ , * 
and adding, ‘ the substance I have 

* left, after certain books of mine 
‘fimshed, I intend to give out to 
‘ poor folk, and fencing myself with 
‘ the crucifix, barefoot, walking 
‘about the world, in every town 
‘ and castle, I purpose to preach 
‘ofChnst’ — ^Videinfra, p 153 In 
1492, a few weeks after Lorenzo’s 
death, he wrote three beautiful 
letters to his nephew (Pici Op pp 
231-236 Vide infra, pp 153-156)— 
letters as glowing with earnest 
Christian piety as the EeptapLm 
was overflowmg with oabalistio 
subtleties His religion now, at all 
events, had the true nng about it 
It belonged to his heart, not his 
head only Then follow the re- 
maamag two years of his hfe when 
Savonarola exerted his influence 


(but without success) to induce him 
to enter a religious order On Sept 
21, 1494, he was present at Savo 
narola’s famous sermon, in which 
he predicted the calamities which 
were coming upon Italy and the 
approach of the French army, lis- 
temng to which Pico himself said 
that he ‘ was filled with horror, and 
‘ that his hair stood on end ’ (nar- 
rated by Savonarola in his Com- 
pendium RevehMonum) , and lastly 
in ITovember, as Charles entered 
Florence, Pico was peacefully dy- 
ing He was buried in the robes of 
Savonarola’s order and within the 
precincts of Savonarola’s church of 
St Mark In the light of Savona- 
rola’s sermon, and the facts above 
stated, it can hardly be doubted 
that whilst, in one sense, brought 
about by the disappointment of hia 
worldly ambitions, the change of 
life in Pico was at least, in measure, 
the result of his contact with the 
great Florentine reformer 
With regard to the history of 
Savonarola’s influence on fficimfs 
religious character, the facts are 
not so easily traced In early years 
he IS said to have been more of a 
Pagan than a Christian Before 
writing his Be Rek^iom Ohnstumd, 
he seems to have become fully per- 
suaded of the truth of Gbnstiamty. 
The book itself shows this And 
there is a letto of his Op* i* 

p 640, Basle ed }, written wMk he 
was composing it, during m lUnees, 
in whioh he says that the words 
of Obnst give him more comfort 
than philosophy, and his vows paid 
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that, shortly before Colet’s visit to Italy, Ficmo him- Chap i 
self had pubhshed translations of some of the Diony- 
Sian writmgSji and that apparently about the time of 
Colet’s visit he was himself lecturing on St Paul ® 

If therefore Colet visited Florence, it may well be Their 
beheved that he came mto direct contact with Savo- 
narola and Ficmo. Whilst even if he did not visit 
Florence at all (and there appears to be no direct 
evidence that he did),® there remams abundant 

to the Virgin more bodily good Angelo {i p 72) on the authority of 
than medicine He also says that Spondanus, who himself gives no 
his father, a doctor, was once contemporary authority See also 
warned m a dream, while sleepmg Mr Lnpton’s IntroducUon to Colefs 
under an oak tree, to go to a Celestial and Ecclesiastical Hierar- 
patient who wgis praying to ^the chies of Dionysius, where the sub- 
Virgm for aid ject is discussed I am informed. 

But the religion of a man rest through the kindness of Count P 
mg on dreams, and visions, and Guicciardini, of Florence, that in 
vows made to the Virgm, was not Ficmo’s Apologia, which exists m 
necessarily of a very deep and the MSS Btroziani of Libr Manila- 
practical character Superstition bccchiana, class vui cod 315, he 
and philosophy were easily umted says of himself that ‘ for five years 
without the heart takmgfire Schel- he was one ‘ of the many who were 
horn (m his Amcemtates iMerance, deceived by ‘ the H 3 rpocnt 0 of 
1 p 73) quotes from Wharton’s Ferrara,’ whom he calls ‘Anti- 
appendix to Gave, the foUowmg ohnst ’ The truth therefore seems 
statement, ‘Rei philosophicae m- to be that he was profoundly 
‘ mium deditus, rehgionis et pietatis influenced by Savonarola’s enthu- 
‘ curam posthabmsse dicitur, donee siasm, but only for a time 
‘ Savonarolae Florentiam advemen- ^ Ficmo’s eitions of his transla- 

‘ tis eloquentiam admiratus, con- tions of the Dionysian treatises on 
‘ cionibus ejus audiendis animum the ‘ Divine Names ’ and the ‘ Mys- 
‘ adjecit, dumque flosculis Rhetor- ‘ tic Theology ’ seem to have been 
‘ ices inhiavit, pietatis igmculos pubhshed at Florence in 1492 and 
* recepit rehquamque dem vitam 1496 — ^Fabncii Bibliotheca Cfrceca, 

‘rehgionis ofBiciis impendit’ vn pp 10, 11 

Wharton does not give his author- ^ Herzog’s Encyclopoedia, article 

ity Fleury (vol xxiv p 363) on ‘Marsihus Ficmus’ 

makes a similar statement , also ® Mr Harford, in his Life of 

Brucker [Historia cntica Philo- Michael Angeh, vol i p 57, 

Wphim, IV p 62) , also Du Pin , mentions Oolet, among others, as 
also Harford m his Afe of M studying at Fbrence, and mtes 
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evidence, which, will turn up in future chapters, that 
Colet had studied the writings of Pico,^ of Ficino,® 
and of the authors most often quoted in their pages 
He thus at least came directly under Florenhne influ- 
ence, at a tune when the Are of rehgious zeal, kindled 
into a flame by the enthusiasm of the great Floren- 
tme Eeformer, and fed by the scandals of Rome, was 
scattermg its sparks abroad 
Be this as it may, whatever amount of obscurity may 
rest upon the history of the mental struggles through 
which Colet had passed before that result was attamed, 
certain it is that he had returned to England with his 
min d fully made up, and with a character already 
formed and bent in a direction from which it never 
afterwards swerved He had returned to England, not 
to en]oy the pleasures of fashionable hfe m London, 
not to pursue the chances of Court favour, not to 
follow his father’s mercantile calhng, not even to press 


* TirahoscU, vi pt 2, p 382, edit 

* Koma, 4to 1784 ’ But I cannot 
find any mention of Colet in 
Tiraboschi, after careful search 

In opposition to the hkehhood 
of his having been at Morence it 
may be asked, why Colet never 
alludes to it in his letters or else 
where ? In reply, it may be said 
that we have nothing of Colet’s 
own wntmg relating to bis early 
hfe All we know of it is derived 
from Erasmus, and the only allu- 
aon by Colet to his Italian journey 
which Erasmus has preserved is 
the passing remark that he (Colet) 
had there become acquamted with 
certain monks of true wisdom ai;id 
piety — Eras O'p lu 459, A *Nar- 

* rans sese apud Italos compensse 


* quosdammonachosvereprudentes 
‘ ao pios ’ Whether Savonarola’s 
monks were amongst these is a 
matter of mere speculation 
^ See marginal note on his ‘ Ro- 
mans,’ in the Cambndge Umversity 
Library, MS Og 4, 26, leaf 3a, 
in which he refers to him — ‘ JBTec 
Mirandnla,'* and cites a passage 
from Pico’s Apologia, Basle edition 
of Opera, p 117 There is 
also a long and almost hteral ex- 
tract from Pico in the MS. on the 
‘Ecclesiastical Hierarchy,’ in the 
St Paul’s School library Bee 
Mr Lupton’s translation, p 161 
® See an extract from licmo m 
Colet’s MS on ‘ Romans,’ leaf 135. 
Another is pomted out by Mr. 
Lupton, p. 36, n. 
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on at once towards tlie completion of his clerical 
course , but, unordained as he was, and without 
doctor’s degree, m all simphcity to begm the work 
which had now become the settled purpose of his 
hfe, by retummg to Oxford and announciug this 
course of lectures on St Paul’s Epistles 


IV THOMAS MORE, ANOTHER OXFORD STUDENT (1492-6) 

When Colet, catchmg the spirit of the new learning 
from Grocyn and Lmacre, left Oxford for his visit to 
Pans and Italy, he left behmd him at the Umversity 
a boy of fifteen, no less devoted than himself to the 
study of the Greek language and philosophy 

This boy was Thomas More He was the son of a 
successful lawyer, hvmg m Milk Street, Cheapside 

Brought up m the very centre of London hfe, he had 
early entered mto the spmt of the stirring tunes on 
which his young hfe was oast He was but five years 
old when in Apnl 1483 the news of Edward TV’s 
death was told through London But he was old 
enough to hear an eyewitness teU his father, that ‘ one 
‘ Pottyer, dwelhng m Eedcross Street, without Cripple- 
‘ gate,’ withm half a mile of his father’s door, ‘ on the 
‘ very mght of King Edward’s death, had exclaimed, 
‘ “ By my troth, man, then will my master the Duke 
‘ “ of Glo’ster be kmg ” ’ ^ And followed as this was by 


^ ‘ Quern ego sermonem ab eo 
‘memim, qui ooUoquentes audi- 
‘ verat, jam turn patn meo renun- 
* ciatTlm, cum adUhiuc nulla prodi- 
tioms ejus suspioio baberetur’ 
— ^Tbomse Mon ^ Lattim Opera, ^ 
Lovami, 1666, fol 46 As to the 


authorship of the history of Richard 
ni see Mr Gardner’s preface to 
Letters of Richard III and Henry 
VII vol 11 p XXI As More was 
bom in February, 1478, there is no 
dijB&culty in accepting the authen- 
ticity of this incident, which, when 
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Eichard’s murder of the young Princes, he never forgot 
the mcident After some years’ study at St Anthony’s 
School m Threadneedle Street, his father placed him in 
domestic service (as was usual m those times) with the 
Archbishop and Lord Chancellor Morton, i a man than 
whom no one knew the world better or was of greater 
mfluence in pubhc affairs — the faithful friend of 
Edward IV , the feared but cautious enemy of Eichard, 
the man to whose wisdom Henry VII m great measure 
owed his crown Morton was the Gamahel at whose 
feet young More was brought up, drmking in hi^ 
wisdom, stormg up m memory his rich historic 
knowledge, learmng the world’s ways and even some- 
thmg of the ways of kmgs, till a naturally sharp wit 
became unnaturally sharpened, and Morton recognised 
m the youth the promise of the future greatness of 
the man He was but thirteen or fourteen at most, 
yet he would ‘ at Christmas time suddenly sometimes 
‘ step m among the players, makmg up an extempore 
‘ part of his own , ’ and the Lord Chancellor ‘ would 
‘ often say unto the nobles that divers times dined 
‘with him, “This child here waitmg at table, whoso- 
‘ “ ever shall hve to see it, will prove a marvellous 
man ” ’ ^ It was Morton who had sent him to Oxford 
‘ for his better furtherance m learning ’ ® 

Colet probably had known More from childhood. 
Their fathers were both too much of public men to be 
unknown to each other, and though Ci^t was twelve 
years older than young More when they^most hkely 


1480 was assumed as the date of 
More’s birth, seemed quite impos- 
sible, as More would have 
been three years ol4 when it 
pQPUfred, and oould not have 


" M ' 

remembered the oonvepsaiion^ 

1 Boper, Singer’s ed p 3 , Mor- 
ton was not made a cardinal till 
1493 

® Boper, p 4* s Ibid, 
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met at Oxford m 1492-3, their common studies 
under Grocyn and Lmacre were hkely to bring them 
mto contact ^ More's ready wit, added to great 
natural power and versatihty of mind, were such as 
to enable him to keep pace with others much older 
than himself, and to devote himself with equal zeal 
to the new leammg 

Whether it was thus at Oxford that Colet had first 
formed his high opmion of More's character and 
powers, we know not, but certam it is that he was long 
§.fter wont to speak of him as the one gemus of whom 
England could boast ^ Moreover, along with great 
intellectual gifts was combmed in the young student 
a gentle and loving disposition, which t^ew itself into 
the bosom of a friend with so guileless and pure an 
affection, that when men came imder the power of its 
imconscious enchantment they hteraUy fell in love with 
More If Colet's friendship with More dated back to 
this period, he must have found m his young acquain- 
tance the germs of a character somewhat akm to his 
own. Along with so much of hfe and generous love- 
hness, there was a natural mdependence of mind which 
formed convictions for itself, and a strength and 
promptness of will whereby action was made as a 
mdtter of course to follow conviction There was, m 
truth, m More's character a smgular umon of conser- 
vative and radical tendencies of heart and thought. 


1 Colet probably left Oxford for 
the ContoejpLt about 1494 Tbe 
most probable date of More’s stay 
at Oxford was 1492 and 1493 Tins 
leaves 1494 aud 1495 for bis studies 
at Kew Inn, previous to bis entry 
at Lmooln’s Inn, in Febmary, 1496 


2 Eras Op in p 477, A Speak- 
ing of More, Erasmus writes 
‘Joannes Coletus, vir aons ex- 
‘ antique 3 udicii, m familianbus 
‘ooUoquns subiude dioere solet, 
‘Bntannise non nisi umoum esse 
‘ ingemum ^ 
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But the mtercourse between them at Oxford did 
not last long, for Colet, as already said, went off on 
his travels, leaving More buried m his Oxford studies 
under Lmacre’s tuition 

It was the father’s purpose that the son at Oxford 
should be preparmg for his future profession 
Jealous lest the temptations of college hfe should 
disquahfy him for the severe disciphne mvolved in 
those legal studies to which it was to be the prepa- 
ratory step, he kept him m leadmg-strmgs as far as he 
possibly could, cuttmg down his pecuniary allowance 
to the smallest amount which would enable him to 
pay his way, even compelhng him to refer to himself 
before purchasing the most necessary articles of 
clothmg as his old ones wore out He judged that 
by these means he should keep his son more closely 
to his books, and prevent his being allured from the 
rigid course of study which m his utihtarian view 
was best adapted to fit him for the Bar ^ 

So far as can be traced, this stem disciphne did 
not fail of its end , * he worked on at Oxford, without 
gettmg mto mischief, and certainly without neglectmg 
his books But there was another snare from which 
parental anxiety was not able wholly to preserve him. 
Before he had been two years at Oxford, the father 
found out that he had begun to show symptoms of 
fondness for the study of the Greek language and 


^ Stai^eton’s Tres Thomce, Colon 
1612 ed chap i pp 165-6 'Hanc 
‘ ob oansam sic ei neoessana sub- 

* mimstravit ut ne qmdcm ternn- 

* cram in sua potestate eum baber© 
‘ permitteret, prsetcr id quod ipsa 
‘ necessitas postxdabat Qnod aded 


‘ stnotd observavit, ut neo ad re- 
‘fioiendos attntos caloeos^ msi k 
‘ patre peteret, peonmam haberet ’ 
See also Eraa Op in p 476> A, 
respecting his father^s motiTe» 

* Stapleton’s Tree Thomm, Mobu 

1612, p, 166 
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literattue,! and miglit even be guilty of preferring 
tbe philosophy of the Greeks to that of the School- 
men This was treading on dangerous ground, and 
it seemed to the anxious parent high time that a stop 
should be put to new-fangled and fascmating studies, 
the use of which to a lawyer he could not discern 
So, somewhat abruptly, he took young More away 
from the Umversity, and had him at once entered as 
a student at New Inn ® After the usual course of 
legal studies at New Inn, he was admitted m February 
,1496,® ]ust as Colet was returnmg from Italy, as a 
student of Lmcoln's Inn, for a few more years of hard 
legal study, preparatory to his call to the Bar 


V COLET ITRST HEARS OF ERASMUS (1496) 

One other circumstance must be mentioned in this 
chapter 

Whilst Colet was passmg through Pans, on his 
return journey from Italy, he became acquamted with 
the French historian Gagumus, whose work ‘ De 0r%- 
‘ gvm et GesUs Francorum ‘ had been pubhshed shortly 
before * Colet was in the habit of readmg every book 
of history which came in his way,® and no doubt this 


1 ‘ Juvems ad Graecas hteras ac 

* pMosophiae studiinn sese appli- 
‘ cult adeo non opitulante patre 
‘ nt ea oonantem omni subsidio 
‘ destitueret ac pene pro abdicato 

* baberet, quod a patnis studus de- 
‘sciscere videretur, nam is Bnt- 
‘ anmcarum legum pentiam profi- 
‘ tetur ’ — ^Eras Op m p 475, A 

3 ‘ Sic voluit pater qui eum ad 
‘Graeoamin Iiterarum et philoso- 


‘ phise studium onmi subsidio de 
* stituit, ut ad istud (i e English 
' Law) induceret ’ — Stapleton’s 
Tres TJiomcBt p 168 
® XII February, — 11 Henry VII 
Foss’s Judges of Englaiid, v p 207 
^ Vide supra, p 1, « 

^ Eras Op ui p 456, B 'NuUus 
‘ erat hber, 7itstor%am aut constitu- 
‘ tiones continens majorum, quod 
‘non evolverat’ 
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Chat I iiistory of Gagtumis was no exception to the rule. 
aTwm Whilst he was at Paris, a letter was shown to him 
which the historian had received from a scholar and 
acquaintance of rising celebrity m Pans, m which the 
new history was reviewed and praised ^ From the 
perusal of this letter, Colet formed a high estimate of 
the learning and wide range of knowledge of its 
accomphshed writer ^ But scholars were plentiful m 
Pans, and he was not personally introduced to this 
one m particular He was not then, like Gagumus, 
one of the hons of Pans, though he was destined to, 
become one of the hons of History Colet after 
reading his letter did not forget his name Nor was 
it a name hkely to be soon forgotten by posterity. 

It was, ' Erasmus ’ 


^ Eras Epist App ccocxxxvu 


- Eras Epist xi 



CHAPTER II 


I COLBT’S LECTURES ON ST PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS (1496-7 ?) 

,To appreciate tlie full significance of Colet’s lectures, 
it IS needful to bear in mmd what was the current 
opmion of the scholastic divines of the period concern- 
ing the Scriptures, and what the practical mode of 
exposition pursued by them at the Universities 

The scholastic divmes, holdmg to a traditional behef 
in the fUnary and verbal inspiration of the whole Bible, 
and remorselessly pursuing this behef to its logical 
results, had fallen mto a method of exposition almost 
exclusively teriancm The Bible, both m theory and 
m practice, had almost ceased to be a record of real 
events, and the hves and teaching of hvmg men It 
had become an arsenal of texts , and these texts were 
regarded as detached invmcible weapons to be legiti- 
mately seized and wielded m theological warfare, for 
any purpose to which their words might be made to 
apply, without reference to their origmal meanmg or 
context. 

Thus, to take a practical example, when St Jerome’s 
opimonwas quoted incidentally that possibly St. Mark, 
in tibe second chapter of his Gospel, might by a shp of 
memory have written ‘ Abiathar ’ in mistake for ‘ Abi- 
* melech,’ a learned divme, a contemporary of Colet’s at 
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Chap h Oxford, nettled by tbe very supposition, declared posi- 
a 71^6 tively that ‘ that could not be, unless the Holy Spirit 
‘ himself could be mistaken , " and the only authority he 
thought it needful to cite m proof of the statement was a 
text m Ezekiel ‘ Whithersoever the Spirit went, thither 
‘ hkewise the wheels were hfted up to follow Him ’ ^ It 
was mvam that the reply was suggested that ‘ it is not 
‘ for us to define m what manner the Spmt might use 
‘ His mstrument ’ The divme triumphantly rephed, 

‘ The Spirit himself m Ezekiel has defined it The 
‘ wheels were not hfted up, except to follow the Spirit/ 2 ^ 
Theory of This Oxford divine did not display any pecuhar 
bigotry or bhndness. He did but follow m the well- 
worn ruts of his scholastic predecessors It had been 
solemnly laid down by Aqumas in the ‘ Summa,’ that 
‘ masmuch as God was the author of the Holy Scrip- 
‘ tures, and all thmgs are at one time present to His 
‘ mmd, therefore, under their single text, they express 
‘ several meamngs ’ ‘ Their hteral sense,’ he contmues, 

‘ IS manifold , their spintual sense threefold — viz alle- 
‘ goncal, moral, anagogical ’ ® And we have the evidence 
of another well-known Oxford student, also a contem- 


^ ‘ XJt tnbuatur lapsm memorise 
‘ m evangelista gravatun audio Qm 
‘ SI spintu sancto mspiratus scnpsit, 
•memonafaUinon pottut, msietiUe 
‘ etiam f aUi potuent, <3110 duotore 

* scnpsit Dioit mihi Ezeohiel Quo- 
‘ onnqiieibatspintiiSjilliicpanteret 

* rotse elevabantur seqnentes eiim ’ 

Annotationes Ed Lem %% annota- 
fumes Nom Testairnnh Desidmi 
Erasrm Basil 1620, pp 25, 26 
Lee studied at Oxford dunng a 
portion of tbe time of Oolet’s resi- 
dence there, states that 


he was sent to St* Mary Magd 
College (the college where Colet is 
supposed to have taken his degree 
of M A ) in 1499. — ^Knight’s Eras- 
mus, p 286 

2 ‘ Quod dicis (non est nostrum 
‘defimre, q^uomodo spmtus ille 
‘ suum tempertot organum) verum 
* quidem est, sed spmtus ipse m 
‘Ezechieledejfimvit Eotsenonele- 
‘ vabantux msi sequentes spimtum.’^ 
Annotationes Edw/t&i Lem^ p. 26. 

® Aquinas, pt. 1, quest 

i* article x. 
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porary witli Colet at the University, that this was then 
the prevalent view Speaking of the dominant school 
of divines, he remarks ‘ They divide the Scripture mto 
‘ four senses, the hteral, tropological, aUegoncal, and 
‘ anagogical — ^the hteral sense has become nothing at 
‘ all Twenty doctors expound one text twenty 

‘ ways, and with an antitheme of half an inch some of 
‘ them draw a thread of nine days long . They 
‘ not only say that the hteral sense profiteth nothmg, 
‘ but also that it is hurtful and noisesome and kiUeth 
‘ the soul And this they prove by a text of Paul, 
‘ 2 Cor in , “ The letter kiUeth, but the Spint giveth 
hfe ” Lo I say they, the hteral sense kalleth, the 
‘ spiritual sense giveth hfe ' And the same student, 
in recollection of his intercourse at the Umversities with 
divines of the traditional school m these early days, 
bears witness that ‘ they were wont to look on no more 
‘ Scripture than they found in their Duns ; ’ ® while at 
another time he complains ‘ that some of them will 
‘ prove a point of the Faith as well out of a fable of 
‘ Ovid or any other poet, as out of St John’s Gospel 
‘ or Paul’s Epistles ’ ^ Thus had the scholastic behef m 
the verbal mspiration of the sacred text led men blind- 
fold mto a condition of mmd m which they practically 
Ignored the Scriptures altogether^ 


l%m Man, chap ‘ On the !Fonr 

* Senses of the Scriptures ’ 

^ Preface to the Pive Books of 
Moses 

^ Tyndale’s Obedience of a Chris- 
tmn Man, chap ‘On the Pour 

* Senses of Scnpture ’ That Tjna- 
dale was at Oxford during Oolet’s 
stay there (i e before 1506), see the 


eTidence given by his biographers 
It appears that he was born about 
1484 Pox says ^he was brought 
‘ uf from a child in the TJnivermty 
‘ of Ostford, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he removed to 
Cambridge before 1509 See Tyn- 
dale’s Doctnncd Treatises, xiv xv 
and authorities there cited. 

^ Sir Thomas More in a letter to 
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Such, was the state of things at Oxford when Golet 
commenced his lectures The very boldness of the 
lecturer and the novelty of the subject were enough to 
draw an audience at once Doctors and abbots, men 
of all ranks and titles, flocked with the students mto 
the lecture hall, led by curiosity doubtless at first, or it 
may be, hke the Pharisees of old, bent upon finding 
somewhat whereof they might accuse the man whom 
they wished to silence But since they came again and 
agam, as the term went by, bringing their note-booJcs 
with them, it soon became clear that they continued to 
come with some better purpose ^ 

Colet already, at thirty, possessed the rare gift of 
saymg what he had to say in a few tellmg words, 
throwmg mto them an earnestness which made every 
one feel that they came from his heart ‘ You say what 
‘ you mean, and mean what you say Your words have 
‘ birth in your heart, not on your bps They follow 
‘ your thoughts, mstead of your thoughts bemg shaped 
‘ by them You have the happy art of expressing with 
‘ ease what others can hardly express with the greatest 
‘ labour/® Such was the first impression made by Colet’s 
eloquence upon one of the greatest scholars of the day, 


the University of Oxford (Jortin’s 
Mrasmm, n App p 664, 4to ed ) 
complains of a Sootist preacher be- 
cause ‘ neque integrum ullum Scrip-' 
‘ turcc caput tractamt, qum res in usu 
vetenhm [this was the old 
method remmd by Colet] , neqne 
‘ dictum ahquod brevius e Saons 
‘ htens^ q^ui mos apud nuperos ino- 
‘ levit [the schokstic metibod] , sed 
‘ thematum loco delegit Bntaimica 
* qusedam amha proverbia ’ [The 


practical result of the textarian 
method when pushed to its ulti- 
mate results ] 

^ Eras Jodooo Jonse iEhras Op, 
111 p 456,0 ‘NuUuseratillio doctor 
‘vel theologize vel juris, nuBus 
‘ abbas, aut alioqui digmtate prze- 
‘ ditus (juin iHurn audiret, etiam 
‘ allatis eodicibus^’ 

2 Coleto Eraa Op in* 
p, 40, F* Epist. xk 
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who heard him, dehver some of these lectures duiuig 
another term 

From the fragments which remam of what seem to be 
manuscript notes of these lectures, written by Colet him- 
self at the 'urgent andrepeated request, ' as he expressed 
it, ‘ of his faithful auditors,’ ^ and now preserved m the 
Cambridge Libraries,® something more than a super- 
ficial notion may be gamed of what these lectures were. 

They were in almost every particular m direct 
contrast with those of the dominant school They 
were not teaianan They did not consist of a series 
oJ wiredrawn dissertations upon isolated texts They 
were no ' thread of nme days long drawn from an 
' antitheme of half an mch ’ Colet began at the 
beginning of the Epistle to the Romans, and went 
through with it to the end, m a course of lectures, 
treating it as a whole, and not as an armoury of 


^ * Tamen certe nniltmn ao dm 
‘rogatus a qmbxisdam amicis, et 
‘ eisdem interpretantibus nobis 
^ Panlum fidis anditonbns, qmbus- 
‘ cinn pro amioicia quod m superio- 
‘ rem epistolae partem senptum est 
‘ a nobis communicavi, adduotus 
‘ fui tandem ut promitterem, quod 
^ est ceptum modo me perrecturum, 
‘ et in reliquam epistolam quod re- 
‘ liquum est enarratioms adhibi 
‘ turum ’ — Cambndge Umversity 
Library MS Gg 4, 26, fol 276 
2 A copy of Colet’s exposition of 
‘ Eomans,’ with corrections appa- 
rently m Colet’s handwriting, is in 
the Cambndge Umversity Library, 
MS Gg 4, 26 A fair copy, appa- 
rently by Peter Meghen, is m the 


Library of Corpus Chnsti College, 
Cambridge, MS No 355 
Amongst the ® Gale MSS ’ in 
Trmity Library, Cambridge, is a 
MS (0 4, 44) said to be Oolet’s, 
contaming short notes or abstracts 
of the Apostohc Epistles Through 
the kindness of Mr Wnght I had 
a copy taken of this MS , but on 
close comparison of passages with 
the ArmotaUones of Erasmus, I was 
obliged to conclude that the wnter 
had before him an edition of the 
latter not earher than that of 1522 
This MS cannot, therefore, have 
been written by Colet Possibly it 
may have been wntten by Lupset, 
ColePs disciple The copy m the 
Tnmty Library is in a later hand 
D 
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Cka]^ detached texts ^ Nor were they on the model of the 
A D 1496 . Catena aurea, formed by Imkmg together the recorded 
comments of the great Church authorities There is 
hardly a quotation from the Fathers or Schoolmen 
th roughout the expositi on of the Epistle to the Eomans ® 
Instead of following the current fashion of the day, 
and displaying analytical skiU m dividing the many 
senses of the sacred text, Colet, it is clear, had but one 
object m view, and that object was to bung out the 
direct practical meamng which the apostle meant to 
convey to those to whom his epistles were addressed 
Colet To him they were the earnest words of a hvmg msCn 
addressed to hving men, and suited to their actual 
2^ St needs He loved those words because he had learned 
ownoha to love the apostle — ^the man — who had written them, 
^ and had caught somewhat of his spirit He loved to 
trace m the epistles the marks of St Paul’s own cha- 
racter He would at one time point out, m his abruptly 
suspended words, that ‘ vehemence of speaJang ’ which 
did not give him time to perfect his sentences 3 At 
another time he would stop to admire the rare prudence 
and tact with which he would temper his speech and 
balance his words to meet the needs of the difierent 
classes by whom his epistle would be read^ And 
agam he would compare the eager expectations ex- 


^ This appears to have been the 
character also of the Expositions of 
Marsiho Eicino »See fragment on 
‘Komans’ — ^Eioini Opem, ed 1696, 
pp 426-472 

® The names of Ongen, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, and Angustine are 
^ mentioned, bnt incidentally, and 
^thout any quotations of any 
length being given from them. I 


® ‘ — est ex vehementia loquendi 
‘ imperfecta et suspensa sententia ’ 
MSS Gg 4, 26, fol 23, %n hco 
Rom IX 22 

■* ‘ Ita Paulus mira pradentia et 

* arte temperat orationem suam in 
‘ hac epistola, et earn qam hbrat 
‘tarn pan lance, et Judeos et 

* Gentes simul, etc ^ — ^Ibid* fol 26, 
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pressed m the Epistle to the Romans of so soon visiting 
Rome and Spam, with the far different reahties of 
the apostle’s after hfe , recalhng to mind the circum- 
stances of his long imprisonment at Csesarea, and his 
amval at last m Rome, four years after wntmg his 
epistle, to remam a prisoner two years longer m the 
Imperial city before he could carry out his mtention of 
visitmg Spam ^ He loved to teU how,notwithstandmg 
these cherished plans for the future, the apostle, being 
a man of great courage, was^^prepared, ‘ by his faith, 
‘ and love of Christ,’ ^ to bear his disappointment, and 
to reply to the prophecy of Agabus, that he was ready, 
not only to be bound, but also to die at Jerusalem for 
the name of his Master, if need be, instead of fuMlhng 
the plans he had laid out for himself. 

And whilst mvestmg the epistles with so personal an 
interest, by thus brmgmg out their coimection with 
St Paul’s character and !^tory, Colet sought also to 
throw a sense of reahty and hfe mto their teachmg, 
by showmg how specially adapted they were to the 
circumstances of those to whom they were addressed 
When, for instance, he was expounding the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle, he would take down his Sue- 
tomus m order to ascertam the state of society at 
Rome and the special circumstances which made it 
needful for St Paul so strongly to urge Roman 
Christians ‘ to be obedient to the higher powers, and 
‘ to pay tribute also ’ ® 


> MSS Gg 4, 26, fob 596, 61a 
* Ibid fol 60 ‘ Sed lUe homo 

‘ magno a»imo,fide,et amore Chnsti, 
‘ fuit parattis non solum ligan/ &c 
® Ibid fols 42-46 (tn loco, Rom 
3 sm )* In these pa^es Colet com- 


pares with great care the infor- 
mation to be collected from pas- 
sages in the Epistle to the Romans 
and in the Acts of the Apostles with 
what IS recorded by Suetomus, and 
admires St Paul’s * sapientissima 
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Chap IT Jt as very evident, too, Low careful he was not to 
A olige give a one-sided view of the apostle’s doctrine — ^what 
Coiet tries pains he took to reahse his actual meaiung, not merely 

another, but m the drift of the whole 
adootrme epistle , now ascertaming the meamng of a passage by 
its place m the apostle’s argument , ^ now comparmg 
the expressions used by St Paul with those used by St 
John, in ordei to trace the practical harmony between 
the Johamune and Pauhne view of a truth, which, if 
regarded on one side only, might be easily distorted 
and misunderstood In expounding the Epistle to the 
Romans it was impossible to avoid allusion to the 
great question afterwards forced into so unhappy a 
prominence by the Wittemberg and Geneva Reformers, 
as it had already been by Wichf and Huss — ^the 
question of the freedom of the Will Upon this 
Question question Coiet showed an evident anxiety not to fall 
into one extreme whilst avoiding the other His 
view seems to have been that the soul which is melted 
and won over to God by the power of love is won 
over wilhngly, and yet through no merit of its own. 
Probably his views upon this pomt would be described 
as ‘ mystic ’ Certainly they were not Augustiman ® 
In concludmg a long digression upon this endless and 


‘ admomtio opportune sane adhibi- 
‘ ia ’ — ^Ibid fols 426 and 43a Again, 
at fol 44a, Coiet says, ‘ Hm autem 
* refero ut magna Pauli consideratio 
‘ et prudentia animadvertatnr , 
‘ qui cum non ignoraTit Claudium 
‘ Cesarem tenuisse rempublicam, 
‘ qui fuit homo vano mgemo et 
‘ improbis monbus, &o ’ 

^ In his exposition of Romans 
(chap IV ) he says — ^‘Sed oaute 


‘ oiroumspiciendasuntonmiaPauli, 
‘ antequam de ejus mente aliqua 
* feratursentenoia Nunquamenim 
‘ oensuisset revoeandum ad eoole- 
‘Siam formoatorem ilium, quern 
‘tradidit Sathanse m pnma Bpi- 
‘stolaad Conntbios, si peooatonbus 
‘ post baptismum nullum pemtendi 
‘ locum rehquisset ’—Ibid fol 66 
2 It would be difficult in short 
quotatons to give a ooroct impres- 
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perplexing question, Colet apologises for tlie length, to 
which, he had wandered fcom St Panl, and excuses 


Sion of the dootnnal standpoint as- 
sumed by Colet in his exposition of 
the Epistle to the Romans But 
it may be interesting to enquire, 
whether any connection can be 
traced between his views and those 
of Savonarola, on this pomt 

Now states that a ‘funda- 

‘ mental point’ in Savonarola’s 
doctrine was his ^conception of love^ 
‘ which he sometimes says is the 
‘ same as gracef and that it was 
through this conception of love that 
Savonarola, ‘ to a certam extent,’ 
explained the ‘ mystery of human 
‘ hberty and Divine ommpotence ’ 
Villan’s Savonarola and his Times, 
bk 1 c vii p 110 

Whether there be any real 
connection between Savonarola’s 
teachmg and the following passages 
from Colet’s exposition, I leave the 
reader to judge 

‘ WTierefore St Paul concludes, 
‘men are justified by faith, and 
‘ trusting m God alone by Jesus 
‘ Christ, are reconciled to God and 
‘ restored into grace , so that with 
‘ God theystand, and remain them- 
‘ selves sons of God If He 

‘ loved us when ahenated from Hun, 

‘ how much more will He love us 
‘when we are reconciled, and 
‘preserve those whom He loves 
‘WTierefore we ought to be firm 
‘ andstablein our hope and joy, and, 
‘nothing doubtmg, trust in God 
‘ through Jesus Chnst, by whom 
‘ alone men are reconciled to God ’ 
— MS fol After speakmg of 
that gram which where sin had 
abounded did much more abound 


unto eternal life Colet proceeds — 
‘ But here it is to be noted that this 
‘ grace is nothing else than the love 
‘ of God towards men — ^towards 
‘ those, 1 e whom He wills to love, 
‘ and, in loving, to inspire with His 
‘ Holy Spirit , which itself is love 
‘ and the love of God , which (as 
‘ the Saviour said, according to St 
‘ John’s Gospel) "blows where it lists 
‘ But, loved and inspired by God, 
‘ they are also called , so that ac- 
‘ ceptmg this love, they may love in 
‘ return their loving God, and long 
‘for and wait for the same love 
‘ This waiting and hope springs 
‘ from love This love truly is ours 
‘ because He loves us not (as St 
‘ John writes m his 2nd Epistle) as 
‘ though we had first loved God, 

‘ but because He first loved us, even 
‘ when we were worthy of no love 
‘at all , but indeed impious and 
‘ wicked, destmed by right to eter- 
‘ nal death But some, i e those 
‘whom He knew and chose. He 
‘ also loved, and in loving called 
‘ them, and m calling them justi 
‘ fied them, and in justifying them 
‘ glorified them This gracious love 
‘ and charity m God towards men 
‘ IS in ifoeZ/ thecallmgandJustlfica- 
‘ tion and glorification * And 
‘ when we speak of men as drawn, 

‘ called, justified, and glorified by 
‘ grace, we mean nothing else than 
‘ that men love m return Qod who 
‘ loves them ’ — MS Gg 4, 26, fol 6 
Again ‘Thus you see that things 
‘ are brought about by a providing 
‘ and directmg God, and that they 
‘ happen as He wills la the afiairs 
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Chap n lumself on the ground that ‘ his zeal and affection to- 
i p 1490 ‘ wards men ^ — ^his desire ‘ to confirm the weak and 
‘ wavering ' — ^had got the better of his ‘ fear of weary- 
‘ mg the reader ’ ^ 

Connected with this habit of trymg to look at all 
sides of a doctrme, there is, I thmk, visible throughout, 


‘ of men, not from any force from 
‘ without (illaia ) — since nothing is 

* m<5re remote from force than the 
‘ Divine action — ^but by the natural 

* desire and will of man, the Divine 
‘ will and providence secretly and 
‘ silently, and, as it were, naturally 
‘ accompanying {comitante) it, and 
‘going along with it so wonder 

‘ fully, that whatever you do and 
‘ choose was known by God, and 
‘ what God knew and decreed to be, 
‘ of necessity comes to pass ’ — 
fol 18 

The foUowmg passage is from 
Colet’s exposition of the Epistle to 
the donnthians (MS 4, 26, p 80) 

‘ The mind of man consists of %n 
‘ teUect and mil By the intellect we 
‘ know , by the wdl we have power 
‘to act {foseumus) Erom the 
‘ knowledge of the intellect comes 
‘ faith ♦ from the power of the will 
‘ chanty But Ginst, the power of 

* God* IS also the wisdom of God 
‘ Ourminds are illuminated to faith 
‘ by Chnst, “ who illumines every 

* “ mm coming into this world, and 
‘ “ Hegives power to become the sons 
‘ “ of God to whose who beheve in 
‘ “ Has name ” By Chnst also our 
‘ wills are kindled in chanty to love 
‘ God and our neighbour , in which 
‘ IS the fulfilment of the law Erom 
‘ God alone therefore, through 
‘ Chnst, we have both knowledge 


‘ and power , for by Him we are in 
‘ Christ Men, however, have in 
‘ themselves a bhnd intellect, and 
‘ a depraved will, and walk in dark- 
‘ ness, not knowing what they do 
‘ Those who by the warm rays 

‘ of his divimty are so drawn that 
‘ they keep close in commumon with 
‘ Him, are indeed they whom Paul 
‘ speaks of as called and elected to 
‘ His glory,’ &c, 

Eor the Latin of these extracts 
see Appendix (A) 

Infuxther proof that Colet’s views 
(like Savonarola’s) were notAugus- 
timan upon the question of the 
‘ freedom of the will,’ may be cited 
the following words of Colet (see 
infra, chap iv ) * ‘ But in especial is 
‘ it necessary for thee to know that 
‘ God of his great grace hath made 
‘ thee his image, having regard to 
‘ thy memory, understanding, and 
'free-mll ’ Probably both Colet and 
Savonarola, in common with other 
mystic theologians, had imbibed 
their views directly or indirectly 
from the works of the Pseudo-Dio 
nysms and the Neo-Platonists 

^ ‘ Ex quodam nostro studio et 
‘pietate in homines c non 
‘tarn verentes legentium fasti- 
* dium, quam oupientes confirms* 
‘cionem inhrmorum et vamllan* 
‘tium’*— Eol 22& 
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an earnest attempt to regard it m its practical con- 
nection with, human life and conduct rather than to 
rest m its logical completeness 

If he quotes from the Neo-Platomc philosophers of 
Florence (and almost the only quotation of any length 
contamed in this manuscript is from the Theotogia 
PlMomca of Marsiho Ficino ^), it is, not to follow them 
mto the mazes of Neo-Platomc speculation, hut to 
enforce the practical pomt, that whilst, here upon 
earth, the hnowledge of God is impossible to man, the 
hve of God is not so , and that by how much it is 
worse to hM God than to be ignorant of Him, by so 
much IS it better to Zcwe Him than to hmw Him. 

And never does he speak more warmly and earnestly 
than when after having urged with St Paul, that ‘ rites 
‘ and ceremomes neither purify the spirit nor justify the 
‘ man,' ® and havmg quoted from Aruteas to show how, 
on Jewish feast days, seventy priests were occupied in 
slaying and sacrificmg thousands of cattle, deluging 
the temple with blood, thinking it well pleasmg to 
God, he pomts out how St Paul covertly condemned 
these outward sacrifices, as Isaiah had done before 
him, by msistmg upon that limng saonjice of mm’s 
hearts amd Uves which they were meant to typify.® He 
urges with St Paul that God is pleased with hvmg 
sacrifices and not dead ones, and does not ask for 
sacrifices m cattle, but in men. His wiU is that their 
beastly appetites should be slam and consumed by 
the fire of God's Spint ^ . , that men should be 

converted from a proud trust m themselves to an 
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1 MS Gg 4, 26, fols 135 to I5a 
s Ibid fol 35 


3 Ibid, fols 285 and 29. 
^ Ibid fol 29. 
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liumble faith m God, and from self-love to the love 
of God To bnng this about, Colet thought was 
‘ the chief cause, yes the sole cause,’ of the commg 
of the Son of God upon earth in the flesh ^ 

Nor was he afraid to apply these practical lessons 
to the circumstances of his own times Thus, in 
speakmg of the collections made by St Paul m relief 
of the sufferers from the famme m Judea (the same he 
thought as that predicted by Agabus), he pomted out 
how much better such voluntary collections weie than 
‘ money extorted by bitter exactions under the name of 
‘ tithes and oblations ’ ^ And, referrmg to the advice to 
Timothy, ‘ to avoid avarice and to follow after justice, 
‘ piety, faith, charity, patience, and mercy,’ he at once 
added that ' friests of our tirm’ might well be admo- 
mshed ‘ to set such an example as this amongst thevr 
‘ own fansTnoners,’ referrmg to the example of St Paul, 
who chose to 'get his hvmg by labouring with his 
' hands at the trade of tentmakmg, so as to avoid even 
‘ suspicion of avarice or scandal to the Gospel ’ ® 

One other strikmg characteristic of this exposition 
must be mentioned — the unaffected modesty which 
breathes through it, which, whilst not quoting autho- 
rity, does not claim to be an authority itself, which 
does not profess to have attamed full knowledge, but 
preserves throughout the childhke spirit of enquiry ^ 

On the whole, the spint of Colet’s lectures was in 
keepmg with his previous history. 

The passage already mentioned as quoted from 


1 MS Og 4, 26, fol 306 
® Ibid fol 69& ‘ Elicienda ost 

‘ diilci dootnna prompta volmtas 
* non acerba exaooione extor- 


quenda peouma nomine deoimar- 
nm et oblaoiontam.^ 

® Ibid fol 60a 

^ SeepamouIartyfoL27and612>- 
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Ficino, the facts that, m a marginal note on the manu- 
script, added apparently m Colet's handwritmg, there 
IS also a quotation from Pico,i and that the names 
of Plotmus,® and ‘ Joannes Carmehtanus,’ ® are cited in 
the course of the exposition — all this is evidence of 
the mftuence upon Colet’s mmd of the wxitmgs of the 
philosophers of Florence, confirmmg the mference 
already drawn from the circumstances of his viat to 
Italy. But m its com/parative freedom from references 
to authorities of any land, except the New Testament, 
Qolet^s exposition differs as much from the writmgs 
of Ficino and Pico as from those of the Scholastic 
Divmes 

In many pecuhar phrases and modes of thought, 
evident traces also occur of that love for the Dionysian 
writmgs which Colet is said to have contracted m 
Italy, and which he shared with the modem Neo- 
Platomc school 

In the free critical method of mterpretation and 
thorough acknowledgment of the human element m 
Scripture, as well as m the anti-Augustinian views 
already alluded to, there is evidence equally abundant 
in confirmation of the statement, that he had acquired 
when abroad a decided preference for Origen and 
Jerome over Augustme 

Lastly m his freedom from the prevaihng vice of the 
patostic mtei^reters — ^their love of aUegorismg Scrip- 
ture — and m his fearless apphcation of the critical 
methods of the new leammg to the Scriptures them- 
selves, in order to draw out their hteral sense, there is 
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1 MS Gg 4, 26, fol Za 

2 Ibid fol 7b 
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strikiag confinnation of the further statement that, 
whilst in Italy, he had ‘ devoted himself whoUy ’ i to 
their study Colet’s obj ect obviously had been to study 
St PauFs Epistle to the Eomans for himsdf, and his 
whole exposition confirms the truth of his own decla- 
ration m its last sentence, that ‘ he had tried to the best 
‘ of his power, with the aid of Divine grace, to brmg 
‘ out St Paulas true meanmg ’ ‘ Whether indeed ^(he 
adds modestly) ‘ I have done this I hardly can tell, 
‘ but the greatest desvre to do so I have had ' ® 

n VISIT FEOM A PRIEST DURBSTG THE WINTER VACATION 

( 1496-7 ’) 

Colet, one mght durmg the wmter vacation, was 
alone m his chambers A priest knocked at the door 
He was soon recognised by Colet as a dihgent attender 
of his lectures. They drew their chairs to the hearth, 
and talked about this thing and that over the wmter 
fire, m the way men do when they have somethmg to 
say, and yet have not courage to come at once to the 
point. At length the priest pulled from his bosom a 
httle book Colet, amused at the manner of his guest, 
smihngly quoted the words, ‘ Where your treasure is, 
‘ there will your heart be also ’ The priest explamed 
that the httle book contamed the Epistles of St. Paul, 
carefully transcribed by his own hand. It was mdeed 
a treasure, for of aU the wntmgs that had ever been 


^ * Ibi se totum evolvendis saons 
‘ auotonbxis dedit ’ — Eras Of m 
p 456 B 

2 ‘ ooiiatique sumus quoad 
^potuimus diTuia gratia adjuti 
Weros lUms seixsus expmnere 


‘ Quod quam feoimus baud soimus 
‘sane, voluntatem tameu babu* 
‘imus maximam faoiendi'^ — 
argument %n Bf^tokm FmJk cd 
JRoTnama, Oxomo. 
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written, lie most loved and admired those of St Paul , 
and he added, m a pohtely flattermg tone, that it was 
Colet’s lectures dnrmg the recent term, which had 
chiefly excited m him this affection for the apostle 
Colet turned a searchmg eye upon his guest, and find- 
ing that he was truly m earnest, rephed with warmth, 
‘ Then, brother, I love you for loving St Paul, for I, 
‘ too, dearly love and admire him ' In the course of 
conversation, which now turned upon the object which 
the priest had at heart, Colet happened to remark how 
• pregnant with both matter and thought were the 
Epistles of St Paul, so that almost every word might 
be made the subj ect of a discourse This was just what 
Colet’s guest wanted Comparmg Colet’s lectures with 
those of the scholastic divmes, who, as we have heard, 
were accustomed ' out of an antitheme of half an mch 
‘ to draw a thread of nme days long ^ upon some useless 
topic, he may well have been struck with the richness 
of the vem of ore which Colet had been workmg, and 
he had come that he might gather some hmts as to his 
method of study ‘ Then,^ said he, stirred up by this 
remark of Colet’s, ‘ I ask you now, as we sit here at 
‘ our ease, to extract and brmg to hght from this 
‘ hidden treasure, which you say is so rich, some of these 
‘ truths, so that I may gam from this our talk whilst 
‘ sittmg together somethmg to store up m the memory, 
‘ and at the same time catch some hmts as to how, fol- 
‘ lowmg your example, I may seize hold of the mam 
‘ pomts m the epistles when I read St Paul by myself ' 
* My good friend,' rephed Colet, ‘ I will do as you 
‘ wish Open your book, and we wiU see how many 
* and what golden truths we can gather from the first 
‘ chapter only of the Epistle to the Romans ' 
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‘ But/ added the priest, ‘ lest my memory should fail 
‘ me, I should hke to write them down as you say 
them ' Colet assented, and thereupon dictated to his 
guest a strin g of the most important pomts which 
struck him as he read through the chapter They 
were, as Colet said, only hke detached rings, care- 
lessly cut from the golden ore of St Paul, as they sat 
over the winter fire, but they would serve as examples 
of what might be gathered from a single chapter of 
the apostle’s writmgs 

The priest departed, fully satisfied with the result of- 
his visit , and from the evident pleasure with which 
Colet told this story m a letter to Kidderminster, 
Abbot of Wmchcombe,^ we may learn how his own 
spirits were cheered by the proof it gave, that he had 
not laboured altogether m vam 

The letter itself, too, apart from the story which it 
tells, may give some msight mto his feelmgs during 
these months of sohtary labour It reads, I thmk, hke 
the letter of a man deeply m earnest, engaged in what 
he feels to be a great work , whose sense of the great- 
ness of the work suggests a natural and noble anxiety, 
that though he himself should not hve to finish it, it 
may yet be carried forward by others , whose ambition 
it IS to die working at his post, leaving behmd him 
at least the first stones laid of a building which 
others greater than he may carry on to completion. 

After telhng the story of the priest’s visit, Colet 
writes thus — 


’ Cambndge Umversity Library, MSS Gg 4, 26, p 62, ei aeq ,' and 
printed m Kmgbt’s Life of Colet, App p 311 
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Colet to the Abbot of Wznchcombe. 


‘ Tims, Eeverend Father, what he [the priest] wrote 
‘ down at my dictation I have wished to detail to yon, 
‘ so that yon too, so ardent in yonr love of aU sacred 
‘ wisdom, may see what we, sitting over the winter 
‘ fire, noted offhand m onr St Panl 

‘ In the first chapter only of the Epistle to the 
Romans, we found aU the foUowmg truths [Here 
‘ follows a long hst ] . These we extracted, and 

‘ noted, venerable father, as I said, offhand, in this one 
‘ chapter only. Nor are these all we might have noted 
‘ For even m the very address one might discover that 
‘ Christ was promised by the prophets, that Christ is 
' both God and man, that Christ sanctifies men, that 
‘ through Christ there is a resurrection, both of the soul 
‘ and of the body And besides these there are num- 
‘ berless others contamed m this chapter, which any- 
‘ one with lynx eyes could easily find and dig out, if 
‘ he wished, for himself Pcml, of aU others, seems to me 
‘ to be a fathomless ocean of wisdom and piety But 
' these few, thus hastily picked out, were enough for 
‘ our good priest, who wanted some thoughts struck 
‘ off roundly, and fashioned like rmgs, from the gold 
‘ of St Paul These, as you see, I have written out 
‘ for you with my own hand, most worthy father, that 
‘ your mmd, m its golden goodness, might recognise, 

‘ as from a specimen, how much gold hes treasured 
‘ up m St. Paul 

‘ I want the Warden also to read this over with you, 
‘ for his cultivated taste and love of everythmg good 
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Okap n ‘ IS such, that I think he will be very much pleased 
1497 ‘ with whatever of good it may contam 

‘ Farewell, most excellent and beloved father 

Yours, John Colet ’ 

‘ When you have read what is contained on this 
‘ sheet of paper, let me have it agam, for I have no 
‘ copy of it , and, although I am not m the habit of 
‘ keepmg my letters, and cannot do so, as I send them 
‘ off ]ust as I write them, without keeping a copy , yet 
‘ if any of them contam anything instructive {aliqmd 
‘ doctrtnm), I do not hke to lose them entirely Not'’ 
‘ that they are m themselves worth preservmg, but 
‘ that, left behmd me, they may serve as httle memo- 
‘ rials of me And if there be any other reason why I 
‘ should wish to preserve my letters to you, this is one, 

‘ and a chief one — ^that I should be glad for them to 
‘ remam as permanent witnesses of my regard for you 
‘ Agam, farewell > ' 

The sole survivor of a family of twenty-two, though 
himself but thirty, Colet might well keep always in 
view the possibihty of an early death 


m COLET ON THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION 

(1497 ?) 

It would seem that one of Colet’s friends, named 
Badidphus, had been attempting to expound ‘ the darh 
‘ places of Smpture,’ and that m domg so he had com- 
menced with the words of Lamech m the fourth 
chapter of Genesis, as though this were the first ‘ dark 
‘ place ’ to be found m the Bible i 
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Out of this circumstance arose a correspondence on Chap n 
themeamngof the first chapter of Genesis, which Colet ad 1497 
thought required explanation as much as any other 
portion of Scripture Four of Colet’s letters to Radul- theMosaao 
phus, containing his views on the Mosaic account of the creation 
creation, have fortunately been preserved, bound up 
with a copy of his manuscript exposition on the Epistle 
to the Romans, m the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge ^ Colet seems to have thought them worth 
preserving, as he did the letter to the Abbot of Wmch- 
combe , and as any attempt to reahse the position and 
feehngs of Colet, when commencmg his lectures at 
Oxford on St Paul’s epistles, would have been very 
imperfect without the story of the priest’s visit, so these 
letters to Radulphus, apart from their mtrinsic interest, 
are especially valuable as givmg another practical 
illustration of the position which Colet had assumed 
upon the question of the mspiration and mterpretation 
of the Scriptures , as showmg, perhaps, more clearly 
than anythmg else could have done, that the prin- 
ciples and method which he had apphed to St Paul’s 
writings, were not hastily adopted, but the result of 
mature conviction, — ^that Colet was ready to apply 
them consistently to the Old Testament as well as to 
the New, to the first chapter of Genesis as well as to 
the Epistle to the Romans 

Colet begms his first letter by teUmg Radulphus how 
surprised he was that, whilst professmg to expound 
the ‘ dark places of Scripture,’ he should, as already phus 
mentioned, have commenced with the words of 
Lamech, leavmg the first three chapters of Genesis 


^ In the volnme of mannsonpts marked E55, 
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Chap h tmtouclied , for these very chapters, so hghtly passed 
1497 over by Eadulphus, seemed to him, he said, ‘ so 
‘ obscure that they might ahnost m themselves be 
‘ that “ dbyss ” to which Moses alluded when he wrote 
‘ that “ darkness covered the face of the deep ” ’ ^ 

Use of a After admitting the impossibihty of coming to an 
Snlbrew accurate imderstandmg of the meaning of what Moses 
wrote without a knowledge of Hebrew and access to 
Hebrew commentaries, ‘ which Origen, Jerome, and all 
‘ really dihgent searchers of the Scriptures have appre- 
‘ ciated,^ he goes on to say that, notwithstanding their 
extreme obscurity, and the possibihty that Eadulphus 
might be able to throw more hght upon them than he 
hims elf could, he would nevertheless give him some of 
his notions on the meamng of the verses from ‘ In the 
‘ be ginnin g,^ &c to the end of the ‘ first day ' 

He then began his explanation by saying that, though 
not unmmdful of the mamfold senses of Scripture, he 
should confine himself to rapidly following one , ® and 
this seems to be the only allusion in these letters to 
the prevalent theory of the ‘ mamfold senses ’ Taken 
m connection with the fuU expression of his views 
upon the subject on a future occasion, the words here 
made use of probably must be construed rather as 
showmg that he did not wish at that moment to enter 
mto the question with Eadulphus, than as mtended to 
give any mdication of what his views were upon it. 

Then he proceeds to state his conviction that the 
first few verses of Genesis contam a sort of summary of 


1 ‘ In qmbns mihi videtur tanta 
‘ caligo ut totus lUe semo oon- 
‘tentns m ipsis tnbus oapituhs 
‘ appareat esse lUe abyssus super 


* oujusfaoiemdioit Mouses tenebraa 
® fuisse * 

^ me latet plures esse sen- 

* sus, sed mum perseijuar oursim * 
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the whole work of creation * Eirst of all, I conceive,^ 
Colet wrote, ‘ that in this passage the creation of the 
‘ universe has been dehvered to us in brief 
‘ and that Grod created all things at once in his eternity ^ 
‘ that eternity which transcends all time, and yet 
‘ IS less extended than a pomt of tune, which has no 
‘ division of tune, and is before aU time ' 

The world consists primarily of matter and form, and 
the ob]ect of Moses was, Colet thought, to show that 
both matter and form were created at once (szmuT) 
Apd therefore Moses began with saying, ‘ In the be- 
‘ girming (i e m etermty) God created heaven (i e. 

‘ form) and the earth ’ (i e matter) ^ Matter was never 
without form, but that he might pomt out the order 
of thmgs, Moses added, that ‘ the earth (matter) was 
' empty and void ® (i e without sohd and substantial 
‘ bemg), and darkness covered the face of the deep ’ 
(i e the matter was m darkness, and without hfe and 
bemg) Then the text proceeds, ‘ The Spirit of God 
‘ moved upon the face of the waters ’ ‘ See how beau- 
‘ tifuUy ’ (wrote Colet), ‘ he proceeds m order, showing 
‘ at one view the creation and umon of foim with 
‘ matter,® usmg the word “ water ” to express the un- 
‘ stable and flmd condition of matter ’ Then follow 
the words, ‘ Let there be hght ’ (i e accordmg to Colet, 
things assumed form and defimtion®) 


^ ‘ muversa simul oreasse sua 
‘ etermtate ’ 

^ ‘In pnncipio (le etermtate) 
oreavit Dens coelum (formam) et 
terrain (materxam) ’ 

® ‘ mams et vacua*’ 

4 ‘ Terra (matena) erat mams et 
* vacua (hoc est sme solida et sub- 


‘ stantiaJi entitate) et tenebrse, &o 
‘ (i e tenebrosa fmt matena, &o ) ’ 
® ‘ Vide quam bell^ pergit ordme, 
‘ sigmfioans summanam oreaoi- 
‘ onem copulationemque formse 
‘ cum matena ’ 

« ‘ , forma et termmacio 

rerunu’ 

E 
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^Ohap n 5 Having thus explained the opening verses of Genesis 
AD 1497 as a statement m brief — a summary — of the whole 
work of creation, Colet concluded this first letter by 
saying, ‘ What follows m Moses is a repetition and 
‘ further expansion of what he has said above — a 
‘ distinguishing in f articular of what before was com- 
‘ prehended m the general If you think otherwise, 
‘ pray let me have your views Farewell " i 
Second Eadulphus having, apparently m reply to this letter, 
letter requested Colet to proceed to explain the other days, 
Colet, m the second letter, takes up the subject where 
he left it m the first Havmg spoken of form and 
matter, Moses proceeds, he says, m proper order, and 
treats of thmgs m particular, ‘ placmg before the eye 
‘ the arrangement of the world , which he does in this 
‘ way, in my opimon ’ (wrote Colet), ‘ that he may seem 
‘ to have regard to the understanding of the vulgar and 
Colet ‘ rude multitude whom he taught " ® Thus, as when try- 
mg to understand the Epistle to the Romans, Colet took 
mdStuL " Suetomus,’ and studied the circumstances of 

for whom the Roman Christians to whom the epistle was written, 
so, in trying to understand the book of Genesis, Colet 
seems to have regarded it as written expressly for the 
benefit of the children of Israel, and to have called to 
mmd how rude and uncivilised a multitude Moses had 
to teach , and he seems to have come to the conclusion 
that the object of Moses was not to give to the learned 


I * Quse seqinmtnr m Moyse est 
‘ repetitio et latior explioaoio su- 
‘ penomm, ac specvai%m distmotio 
‘earumrerum quas primiim genera'^ 
‘ Um complexus est Ta si 
‘ sentis fao nos te queso partioipes 
‘Vale’ 


® ‘ Partionlatim res aggre- 

* dilur, et mundi digestionem ante 
‘ oonlos ponit, qnod sio faoit meo 
‘ jvdiciOf nt sensus vulgi -et rudis 
‘ mnltitudims qnam doomt raoio- 
‘ nem habmsse videatur ’ 
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of future generations a scientific statement of the 
manner and order of the creation of the universe, but 
to teach a moral lesson to the people whom he was 
leadmg out of the bondage and idolatry of Egypt 
And thus, m Colet’s view, Moses, ‘ setting aside matters 
‘ purely Divine and out of the range of the common ap- 
‘ prehension, proceeds to mstruct the unlearned people 
‘ by touchmg rapidly and hghtly on the order of those 
‘ thmgs with which their eyes were very palpably con- 
‘ versant, that he might teach them what men are, and 
‘ for what purpose they were born, in order that he 
‘ might be able with less difficulty to lead them on after- 
‘ wards to a more civihsed hfe and to the worship of 
‘ God — which was his mam object in writing ^ And that 
‘ this was so IS made obvious by the fact, that even 
‘ amongst thmgs cogmsableto the senses, Moses passed 
‘ over such as are less palpable, as air and f/re, fearmg 
‘ to speak of anythmg but what can easily be seen, as 
‘ land, sea, plants, beasts, men , singhng out from 
‘ amongst stars, the sun and moon, and of fishes, “ great 
whales ” Thus Moses arranges his details in such 
‘ a way as to give the people a clearer notion, and he 
‘ does this after the ma/nner of a popidar poei, m order 
‘ that he may the more adapt himself to the spirit of 
‘ simple rusticity, picturing a succession of things, 
‘ works, and tunes, of such a kmd as there certainlv 
‘ could not be m the work of so great a Worhncm " ^ 


^ See quotatioiifrom Gbrysostom 
to a similar effect Summa, pnma 
pars, Ixvii art iv oonclusio After 
speaJnng ef the views of Augustine 
and Basil, Aquinas says — 

* Ohjrysostomus (Hoiml 2 in Gen 
* circa medium lUius tom, i ) autem 


‘ assignat aham rationem quia 
‘Moyses loquebatur ludi populo 
‘ qui mhil nisi corporaha poterat 
‘ oapere, quern etiam ah idololatna 

* revocare volebat,^ &;c 

2 ‘ Et hoc more poetss ah- 

* cujus populans, quo magis consu- 
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This recognition, by Colet of aocommodaiion, on the 
part of Moses, to the limited nnderstandmg of the rude 
people whom be taugbt, occurs over and over again in 
these letters , so often, indeed, that in one letter be apo- 
logises to Radulpbus for the repetition, being aware, as 
be says, that Jie is not addressing a ‘ muddle-headed He- 
‘ brew ’ (lutulentum Hebrseum), but a most refined phi- 
losopher ' Thus he explains the diflaculty of the creation 
of the firmament on the second day by saymg, ‘ This 
‘ wasmadebefore,butthatsimpleandimcivihsed multi- 
‘ tude had to be taught m a homely and palpable way ’ i 
In the third letter Colet proceeds to speak of the 
third day— the separation of the waters from the dry 
land, and the creation of plants and herbs Here agam 
everythmg is explamed on the prmciple of accommoda- 
tion ‘ Since the untutored multitude, looking round 
‘ them, saw nothmg but the sky above, and land and 
‘ water here below, and then the things which spring 
‘ from land and water, and hve m them, so Moses suits 
‘ his order to their powers of observation ’ 

The firmament or sky was spoken of in the second 
day , now, therefore, on the third day, Moses mentions 
’and and water, and the thmgs which spring from them. 
Plants and herbs are thus spoken of almost as though 
they were a part of land and water , and here Colet 
gives Radulpbus what he speaks of as a notion of his 
own, hard, perhaps, for his friend to receive, but never- 
theless his own conviction, that [instead of each element 
bemg separately created, as it were, out of nothing] 


‘ lat spirittu simphois nistioitatis, 
‘ fingeias suooessxonem rerum 
‘ operumt et temporom oujusmodi 
‘ apud taatum Opificm oert^milla 


* esse potest*^ 

' * Crassiter et pmgwe dooeBda 

* fmt stiadta lUa et maora 
‘ tiado.’ 
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‘ fire springs from etlier, air from fire, water from air, Chap ii 
‘ and from water, lastly, earth ’ And Moses probably a d~I 4W 
m speakmg of the creation of plants &c on the third 
day, before he came to other things, mtended thereby 
to show, Colet thought, that the earth is spontaneously 
productive of plants He also thought that Moses 
mentioned the creation of plants before the heavenly 
bodies, m order to show that the germinating prmciple 
IS m the earth itself, and not, according to the vulgar 
idea, m the sun and stars 

.At the end of the third letter, Colet naturally 
stumbles on the difficulty of esplainmg how, if all 
things were created at onee ‘ m the beginnmg,^ before 
all time, Moses could say at the end of each stage of 
his description of the creation, ‘ and the evenmg and 
‘ the mormng were the first, second, third, &c day ’ 
and, after fairly losmg himseh m an attemptto solve this 
difficulty, he ends by urgmg Radulphus to leave these 
obscure points, which are practically beyond our range, 
and to bear m mind throughout what he had before 
spoken of, viz that whilst Moses wished to speak m 
a manner not unworthy of God, he wished, at the same 
time, m matters withm the knowledge of the common 
people, to satisfy the common people, and to keep to 
the order of thmgs , above aU thmgs, to lead the people 
on to the rehgion and worship of the one God.i ‘ The 
' chief things known to the common people were sky, 

‘ land and water, stars, fishes, beasts, and so he deals 
‘ with them He arranged them m six days , partly Moses di- 
‘ because the things which readily occur to men's minds Seation * 


1 ‘ (1) Moysen digna Deo loqm 
‘votosse (2) In rebtis vulgo cog- 
* mtifl vulgo satisfacere (3) Or- 


‘ dinem rerum servare In prams 
‘ popuixim ad rehgionem et cultum 
‘ umus Dei traducere ’ 
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Chap n ‘ are SIX in number ^ — (1) What is above tbe sky, (2) 
aTTw ‘ sky itself, (3) land, surrounded by water, and produc- 
mto SIX ‘ tive of plants, (4) sun and moon in tbe sky, (5) fisb 
the ‘ in tbe water, (6) beasts inhabiting eartb and air, and 
a^^by ' inbabitant of tbe whole universe , — ^and 

ch%ejiy, that be might lead tbe people on 
wise ‘ to tbe mutation of God, whom, after tTie manner of 
‘ a poet, be bad pictured as workmg for six days and 
‘resting tbe seventh, so that they also should de- 
‘ vote every seventh day to rest and to tbe contempla- 
‘ tion of God and to worship ’ ® ‘ For, beyond all doubt,’ 
Colet proceeds to say, ‘ Moses never would have put 
‘ forward a number of days for any other purpose than 
‘ that, by this most useful and most wise poetic figment, 

‘ tbe people might be provoked to mutation by an 
‘ example set before them, and so ending their daily 
‘ labours on tbe sixth day, spend tbe seventh m tbe 
‘ highest contemplation of God ’ ® Colet ends bis third 
letter by saymg, ‘ Thus you have my notions upon tbe 
‘ work of tbe third day, but what to make of it I 
‘ know not It is enough, as I have said, to have 
‘ touched upon it hghtly Farewell ’ 

I’ourth From the commencement of the fourth letter it 
® ^ would seem that Eadulphus had been from home four 
days, and Colet jokingly tells him that Tie had spent all 
those four days m getting through one more of the 


^ ‘ Partim qma sex numero facile 

* m rebus homim m mentem venire 

* possunt ’ 

2 ‘ Maxime ut imitaoio di 
‘ Vina (quem, more poetse, finxit sex 
‘ dies operatnm esse, septimo qine- 
‘ visse) populnm septimo q,uoqne die 
‘ad qmetem et oontemplaoionem 
‘ Dei et oulttun adduoeret ’ 


^ ‘ Nnnquam dierum numertm 
‘ statnisset, nisi nt illo utilissimo et 
‘ sapientissimo figmento, quasi quo- 
‘ dam proposito exemplar! populnm 

* ad imitandumprovooairet,ut sexto 
‘quoque die diurms aotibus fine 

* imposito, septimo m summa Dei, 

* oontemplatione persisterent ^ 
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Mosaic days 'And indeed wMst you have been 
' working in the day under the sun, I, during this tune, 
' have been wandering about in the night and the dark- 
‘ ness , neither did I see which way to go, nor do I know 
‘ at what point I have arrived ’ And then he went on 
to tell Eadulphus that, while in this perplexity himself, 
he seemed to have caught Moses also in a great mis- 
take, for in concluding each day’s work with the words, 
' the evening and the mornmg were the second day, 
‘ the third day,’ and so on, he ought not to have said 
but night What intervenes between the evening 
and the morning must of necessity be night * For a day 
begins in the mommg and ends with the evenmg * 
And he went on ]okmgly to say that there was a stiU 
more pressing reason why Moses, dividing his subjects 
into days, nught have rather called them nights , viz 
that ‘ they are so overwhelmed with darkness that 
‘ no thing could be more hke night than these Mosaic 
‘ days t ’ Then lookmg back upn his attempts to ex- 
plam their obscurity, he was obhged to confess that 
' perhaps while he had been trymg to throw some hght 
' upon them, he might, after all, have mcreased the 
‘ darkness , ’ and he entreated Eadulphus ‘ to pour mto 
‘ the darkness some of his hght, that he might be en- 
' abled thereby to see Colet, and Colet together with 
‘ hun to see Moses ’ ^ 


^ ‘ Salve Radulphe, ao cum salute 
‘ pTito te redixsse quod tibi opto 
‘ Quatuor ut arbitror diestransiisti 
‘ ego interea vix unum Moysaicum 

* diem transu Immo tu elabori^sti 

* m die sub sole , ego boo tempore 

* m noote et tenebns vagatus sum, 
‘ neo vtdi quo euudum esset nee 


‘ quo pervem intelbgo Sed inoepto 
‘ pergendum erat, ao tandeminvem 
‘ exitum ut poteram In quo diffi- 
‘ Gill errore, videor mibi apud 
‘Moysen magnum errorem depre- 
‘hendisse Nam quum oujusque 
‘ dim opus concluserat bus verbis, 
‘ Et factum e$t vespere et mme dtes 
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After this candid confession of uncertainty, Colet 
tried to explain the work of the fourth day, and the 
words, ‘ Let there be hghts in the firmament of heaven , ’ 
but the only way he could do so was by resorting agam 
to the principle of accommodation, which he did in 
these words ‘ As we have said, all these were created at 
‘ once For it is unworthy of God, and unbecoming 
‘ m us, to think of any one thing as created after any 
‘ other, as though He had been unable to create them 
‘ all at once Hence inEcclesiasticus, “ He who dwells 
‘ “ m etermty created all things at once ” But Mos^, 
‘ after the manner of a good and pious poet,' as Origen 
‘ (against Celsus) calls him, was wilhng to mvent some 
‘ figure, not altogether worthy of God, if only it 
‘ might but be profitable and useful to men , which 
‘ race of men is so dear to God, that God himself 
' emptied himself of his glory, takmg the form of a 
‘ servant, that he might accommodate himself to the 
‘ poor heart of man * So all thmgs of God, when given 
‘ to man, must needs lose somewhat of their subbrnity,"* 
‘ and be put m a form more palpable and more within 


' unus, secundus, terc%u8, non addi- 
‘disset dies sed nox poems 
‘ semnda, et tercia, propterea quod 
‘ inchoante vesperedeindenaanese 
‘ quente,es<;necessequodmtercedat 
‘inter anteoedens vesper et sub- 
‘ sequens mane nox sit Dies emm 
‘ inoipit mane, vesperi terminatur 
* Sedmaximeprofecto qu^Moyses 
‘ sonbens m dies distinxerat, nootes 
‘ appellasset magis, propterea quod 
‘ otoe sint tantis tenebns ut mhil 
‘ possit nooti viden similius quam 
‘ dies Moysaious Quas nootumas 
‘ tsenebras eum opimone aliqualuois 


‘oonati sumus discutere, fortasse 
‘nos quoque tenebrosi tenebras 
‘ auximus, nootesque produximus 
‘ Attamen prestat nos roote facere 
‘volmsse, ao quicquid est quod 
‘ egxmus, SI tibi obsourum videatur 
‘ infunde turn aliquid lummis tux, 
‘ ut et nos vxdeas, utque nos eoxam 
‘ sxmul tecum Moysen vxdero 
^ possxmus ’ 

^ * More bom pixque poetse * 

® ^ Homunoulorum oordx consu- 
‘ leret ’ 

^ ^ A sua sublxmxtate de- 

‘ generent ^ 
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‘ the grasp of man Accordingly, the high knowledge 
‘ of Moses about God and Divine things and the crea- 
‘ tion of the world, when it came to be submitted to 
‘ the vulgar apprehension, savoured altogether of the 
‘ humble and the rustic, so that he had to speak, not 
‘ according to his own power of comprehension, but 
' according to the comprehension of the multitude 
‘ Thus, accommodating himself to their comprehension, 
‘ Moses endeavoured, by this most honest and pious 
‘ poetic figure, at once to allure them and draw them 
‘ on to the worship of God ’ ^ 

Here the manuscript abruptly ends ^ m the middle of 
a reference to the works of Macrobius, whose sanction 


1 * Honestissimo et pussimo fig- 
‘ mento simul inescare et trahere 
‘ eos ut Deo mserviant ’ 

^ For the above abstracts of these 
interesting letters I am mainly in- 
debted to the kind assistance of my 
fnend Henry Bradshaw, Esq , of 
Bang’s College, Cambridge, who has 
also fnrmshed me with the follow- 
ing description of the manuscript 

Letters to Radulphtts 

1 Beginmng (p 195) ‘Miror 

‘ sane te optime Radnlphe quum 
‘volmsti ,’endmg(p 199) 

‘ fac nos te qneso participes 
‘Vale’ 

2 Begiiming(p 199) ‘ Parum- 
®per de rehqxns diebns uti petis in 

* calce Epistole Facta mentione 

* de matena et forma , ’ end- 
ing (p 207), ‘ scribendi 

‘ paxilnliim levavenm Vale ’ 

3 Beginning (p 207) ‘Tercinm 

‘ nunc demceps diem aggrediamnr, 
‘memores semper ending 


(p 222) ‘ leviter nos in hns 
‘ rebus luoubrasse Vale ’ 

4 Beginning (p 222) ‘Salve 
‘ Radnlphe, ac cum salute puto te 
‘rednsse quod tibi opto ’ 
breakmg off at the end of the quire 
(p 226) ‘ id licere facere 

‘doeet Macrobius m Comen[tano 
‘ edito] 

These letters follow Colet’s 
Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans, in the volume marked 
355, in Corpus Chnsti College 
Library 

The Exfosihon is written in the 
handwriting of Colet’s scribe, Peter 
Meghen, the ‘monoculusBrabanti- 
* nus,’ and there are corrections and 
alterations throughout, evidently 
by Colet himself 

The letters to LMulphus are 
merely hound mth the other Only 
two quires axe now remaining the 
handwntmg is not the same, but 
similar 
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Chap II Colet was apparently about to quote in support of his 
AD 1497 attempt to explain the first chapter of Genesis by 
reference to the prmciple of accommodation ’ 

Where The question may be asked — ' Whence came this 
Sese ‘ doctrine of accommodation which Colet here used so 
views ( boldly 2 ' It was at least no birth of the nmeteenth 
century, nor of the fifteenth It belonged to a period 
a thousand years earher, when men had (as m Colet's 
days and m ours) to reconcile reason and faith — to 
find a firm basis of fad, for Christiamty, instead of 
restmg upon mere ecclesiastical authority 
It wiU have been noticed that the two authors cited 
by Colet m these letters were Origen and Macrobius 
Traces of Dionysian influence are also apparent ® 


^ The following appears to be the 
passage Colet was about to quote 
‘Aut saorarum rerum notio, sub 

* figmentorum velamine, honesUs et 
‘ tecta rebus et vestita nomimbus 
‘ enuntiatur , et hoc est solum fig- 

* menti genus, quod cautio de diviius 

* rebus admittit ’ — In Sommum 
Scifioms, hb 1 0 2 The ‘ aut ’ 
with which the sentence begins 
refers to its being an alternative of 
two kmds of mythical wnting, 
about which Macrobius has been 
speaking I am indebted to Mr 
Lupton for this reference 

* The followmg passage from 
Mr Lupton’s translation of Colet’s 
abstract of Dionysius’s De ce^ee^^ 
H%emrch%a (pp, 12, 13) will show 
that he may have derived some of 
his thoughts from that source 
‘ Thus led he forth those umn- 
^structed Hebrews, hke boys, to i 

* school, morder that like children, ^ 


' ‘ playing with dolls and toys, they 
‘ might represent in shadow what 
‘ they were one day to do in reality 
‘ as men herein imitating little 
‘ girls, who in early age play with 
‘ dolls, the images of sons, being 
‘ destined afterwards in nper years 
‘to bnng forth real sons 
‘ “ When I was a child,” says St 
‘ Paul, “ I understood as a child , 

‘ “ but when I became a man, I put 
‘ “ away childish things ” From 
‘ childishness and images .and imi- 
‘ tations Chnst has drawn us, who 
‘ has shone upon our darkness, and 
‘ has taught us the truth, and has 
‘ made us that believe to be men, 

‘ in order that we, “ with open face 
‘ “ beholding as in a glass the glory 
‘ “ of the Lord, may be changed 
‘ “ into the same image from glory 
‘ “ to glory even as by the spirit 
‘“of the Lord”’ * . 

‘In these foreshadowmgs and 
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It kas already been pointed out, that when, after a 
thousand years’ interval of restless slumber, the spirit 
of free enquiry was reawakened by the revival of 
learnmg m Italy, the works of the pre-scholastic 
fathers and philosophers were studied afresh The 
works of Ongen, Macrobius, and, more than all, of 
Dionysius, were constantly studied and quoted by such 
men as Ficino and Pico And thus it came to pass 
that the doctrme of accommodation, with other appa- 
rently new-fangled but really old doctrmes, floated, as 
it were, m the air which Colet had recently been 
breathmg in Italy 

The immediate source of some of the views con- 
tained m the letters to Eadulphus was evidently Pico’s 
‘ Heptaplus ’ ^ on the six days’ creation , a work pub- 
lished m beautiful type, shortly before Colet’s visit 
to Italy, and dedicated to Lorenzo de’ Medici ^ 


* signs, metapliors are borrowed 
‘from all quarters by Moses — a 
‘ theologian and observer of nature 
‘ of the deepest insight — inasmuch 
‘ as there are not words proper to 
‘ express the Dmne attributes For 
‘ nothmg IS fitted to denote God 
‘Himself, who is not only unut- 
‘ terable but even inconceivable 
‘ Wherefore he is most truly ex- 
‘ pressed by negations , since you 
‘ may state what He is not, but not 
‘ what He is , for whatever positive 
‘ statement you make concerning 
‘ Him, you err, seeing that He is 
‘ none of those things which you 
‘ can say Still because a hidden 
‘ principle of the Deity resides in 
‘ all things, on account of that f amt 
‘ resemblance, the sacred wnters 
‘ have endeavoured to indicate | 


‘ Him by the names of all objects, 
‘not only of the better but of 
‘the worse kind, lest the duller 
‘ sort of people, attracted by the 
‘ beauty of the fairer objects, 
‘ should think God to be that very 
‘ thing which He is called ’ 

The above is Golefs ampUficahon 
of the passage in Dionysius (chap 
11 ) The latter part of it is a pretty 
close rendering of the ongmal 
^ ‘ Heptaplus Johanms Picx Mi- 
‘ randulee de Septiformi sex dierum 
‘ Geneseos Enarratione ^ 

^ The first edition is without 
date, but the publisher’s letter at 
the commencement, to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, shows that it was published 
durmg the lifetime of the latter, 
1 e before 1492 — probably in 1490 
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Chap n 
AD 1497 


Comparing this treatise of Pico’s mth Colet’s letters, 
the small verbal coincidences are too strikmg to 
leave any doubt of tbe connection 

Nor does this tracing of Colet’s thoughts to their 
source detract from his origmality so much as migbt 
at first sight appear 

Colet found many difierent germs of thought m Pico 
Falhng into congemal soil, this one attamed a vigorous 
growth in his mind, which it never attamed with Pico 
Other germs which flourished under Pico took no root 
with Colet The result was, that the spirit of the 
letters to Eadulphus had httle m common with that 
of the ‘ Heptaplus ’ Colet showed his ongmahty and 
mdependence of thought by seizmg one rational idea 
contamed m Pico’s treatise, and leaving the rest He 
caught and unravelled one thread of common sense 
which Pico had contrived to mterweave with a web of 
learned but not very wise speculation 

IV COLET STUDIES AFRESH THE PSEUDO DIONYSIAN 
WRITINGS (1497 ’) 

The next ghmpse of Colet and his labours at Oxford 
reveals him immersed m the study of the Pseudo- 
Dionysian writmgs writmg from memory an abstract 
of the ’ Celestial’ and ‘Ecclesiastical ’ Hierarchies, i and 
even composmg short treatises of his own, based 
throughout upon Dionysian speculations.® 


^ TKe letter preceding the abs- 
tract of the ‘ Celestial Bherarchy/ 
m the Cambridge MS Gg 4, 26, 
IS evidently a copy by the same 
hand as the letter to the Abbot of 
Wmchcombe Possibly the Abbot 


may be the person to whom it was 
addressed 

^ These treatises were -—1 *I>e 
‘ Compositione Sancti Oorpons 
‘ Chnsti mistion’— Camb MS Gg, 
4,26, 
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Dtiimg themost part of the middle ages the Pseudo- 
Dionysian wntmgs were accepted generally as the 
genmne productions of Dionysius the Areopagite — e 
of a disciple of St Paul himself It is not surprismg, 
therefore, that Colet, falhng mto this current view, 
should regard the writings of the disciple with some 
degree of that mterest and reverence with which he 
regarded those of the master For a time it is evident 
they exercised a strong fascmation on his mind 
It has already been mentioned, that the influence 
of the Dionysian writmgs upon the Neo-Platonists of 
Florence was natural, seemg thatthey were m fact the 
embodiment of the result of the effervescence produced 
by the mixture of FTeo-Platomc speculations with the 
Christiamty of a thousand years earher 
But whilst it was their Neo-Plaiomc element which 
attracted the attention of Florentme philosophers, it 
was chiefly, as it seems to me, their GhnsUan element 
which fascmated Colet 

Nor can we of the nmeteenth century altogether 
afford to ignore these writmgs as forgeries. There must 
have been m them enough of mtrmsic power, apart from 
their supposed authorship, to account for the enormous 


2 ‘ On the Sacraments of the 
‘Ohnrch,’ printed Tjath a very 
valuable mtroduction and notes, by 
the Rev J H Lupton, M A , from 
the MS m the St Paul’s School 
Library (Bell and Daldy, 1867 ) 

3 A short essay m the Camb. 
MS Gg 4, 26, commenomg ‘ Deus 
‘immmsurn bonum,’ &o 

Mr Lupton is pubhshing Colet’s 
abstracts of the * Celestial ’ and 
‘Ecclesiastical ’ Hierarchy of Dio* 


nysius, from the MSS at St Paul’s 
School , and it wiU be seen how 
much use I have made m this 
chapter of his admirable transla- 
tion I have expressed in the 
preface to this edition the obhga- 
tions I am under to Mr Lupton 
for bringing to hght these mterest- 
mg MSS, and thus materially 
assisting m restormg some lost 
links m the history of Colet’s 
inner life and opmions 
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Golet, Etasmus, and More 


Chap h influence exerted by them for centuries over tbe highest 
A D 1497 minds in the church, m spite of the wildness of specu- 
lation m which they seemed to revel , ]ust as there 
was enough of mtrmsic power in St Augustme to 
account for his mighty influence, m spite of his narrow 
views upon some pomts It is qmte possible that, as 
the very dogmatism of St Augustme may have m- 
creased his influence m a dogmatic age, so, masmuch 
as the dogmatic theology of the Schoolmen aimed at 
a pan-theological settlement of every possible question, 
their very wildness of speculation may have aided 
the influence of the Dionysian wntmgs This may 
partly account for the remarkable extent to which 
the works of St Augustine and Dionysius furmshed, 
as it were, the weft and woof out of which Aqumas 
wove his scholastic web ^ But nothmg but some m- 
trmsic power m these works themselves, apart from 
their dogmatism and speculation, could account for 
their double position as forming the basis, not only of 
the Scholastic Theology itself, but also of so many 
reactions against the results of its supremacy. These 
reactions were not always Augustmian Some of 
them were mystic, and the supposed Dionysius was, 
so to speak, the prophet of the Mystics 
One mam secret of the mtrmsic power of the Dio- 
nysian writmgs, especially to such men as Colet, lay, 
undoubtedly, m the severe rebuke they gave to the 
ecclesiastical scandals of the times. The state of the 


^ Balthasar Cordenus, m his 
prefatory observations to his edition 
of the works of St Dionysnis(Pans 
1644), speaks of Dionysnis as being 
the onginator of the Scholastic 


Theology, and proves it by giving 
four folio pages of references-to pas- 
sages m the ‘ Snmma * of Aquinas, 
where the authotity of Dionysius is 
quoted 
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clmrch tinder Alexander VI was sncli that earnest Chap n 
men m Italy had practically either ceased to beheve ad 1497 
m it, and m Christiamfcy, as of divme institution , or 
were seeking a solution of their difficulties through 
those Neo-Platomc speculations, out of which these 
Pseudo-Dionysian writmgs had themselves sprung 
Colet doubtless, when he came to Italy, had the 
same difficulties to fight Could this ecclesiastical 
system, so degraded, so vicious, so hoUow and per- 
mcious, be of Gl-od * He could not, and probably 
there was not anyone m Europe at that moment who 
could, from his standmg-pomt, whoUy reject it, with- 
out lejectmg Chnstiamty along with it The Dio- wiiatthe 
nysian writings presented a way of escape from this 
terrible alternative If they were genume (and Colet 
beheved them to be so), then the hierarchical system 
and its sacraments, however perverted, were yet of 
apostoho ongm These wntmgs apparently described, 
m the words of a disciple of St Paul, their apostoho 
institution and their ongmal mtention and meanmg 
But the notion gathered by Colet from Dionysius of 
the apostoho mtention presented an ideal so utterly 
pure and holy, as compared with the hollowness and 
wickedness of ecclesiastical practice, as he saw it m 
Italy, that he must mdeed have had a heart of stone 
had he not been moved by it 
The foUowmg passage will show, m Golet^s own 
words, how, followmg the lead of such men as Pico 
and Fioino (with whose writmgs, we have seen, he was 
acquamted), he was led to regard the Jewish traditions 
of the Cabala as genume Mosaic traditions, committed 
to wntmg by Ezra , and, m hke manner, to accept 
the Pseudo-Dionysian traditions as genume apostoho 
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Chap n traditions, committed ~to wxitmg by a disciple of 
a d 1497 St Paul , and, furtber, it mil place m a clear ligbt 
tbe connection between bisfaitb m Dionysius, his grief 
over the scandals of the church, and his zeal for reform 
Coiet sees ‘ I loiow not bv what rashness of bishops, m later 

the differ , , t 

enoe be- ages, the ancient custom tell mto disuse — a custom 
Dion^^ ' which, owing to its apostolic mstitution, had the 
' highest authority And had not St Dionysius 
ntes " (who seems to me to be such m our church as was 
‘ Ezra m the synagogue of Moses, who mlled that the 
‘ mysteries of the old law should be committed to 
‘ writmg, lest m the confusion of afiairs and of men 
‘ the record of so much msdom should perish) — ^had 
‘ not Dionysius, I say, m like manner, as though di- 
‘ vinmg the future carelessness of mankmd, left written 
‘ down by his productive pen what he retamed m 
‘ memory of the mstitutions of the apostle m arranging 
‘ and regulatmg the church, we should have had no 
‘ record of this ancient custom How it befel, 
‘ (Coiet contmued) without grievous guilt, that these 
‘ became afterwards wholly changed, I know not, siPce 
‘ we'must beheve that it was by the teaching of the 
‘ Holy Spiritthatthey ordained all thmgs m theohurch 
‘ For the words of our Saviour m St John are these . 
‘ “ Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
‘ “ mil guide you into all truth . for he shall not speak 
‘ “ of himself, but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
‘ “ he speak , and he mil show you thmgs to come.” 
‘ It IS because their most holy traditions have been 
‘ superseded and neglected, and men have fallen away 
‘from the Spirit of God to their own mventions, 
‘ that, beyond doubt, all thmgs have been wretchedly 
‘ disturbed and confounded , and, as I said before, 
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unless God shall have mercy npon us, all thmgs ■will Chap ii 
‘ go to rum ' 1 AD 1497 

The truth was that the Dionysian 'writmgs, though Punty 
not of apostohc origm as Colet supposed, presented, Dion^an 
nevertheless, a picture of the ecclesiastical usages of an 
age a thousand years earher than Colet^s , and puttmg 
the earher and the later usages m contrast, it was im- 
possible for him not to perceive at once how much 
more pure and rational m i-ts spirit and tendencies was 
the ancient Dionysian system than the more modem 
!]?apal one. 

Both wmre sacerdotal and rituahstic , but the sacer- m Dio- 
dotahsm and rituahsm of Dionysius were radically 
opposed m spirit to those of the more modern system 
Durmg the interval between the fifth and the fifteenth system is 
century, sacerdotalism had had time to turn almost 
hterally upade-down, and rituahsm with it It was 
thus quite natural that Colet, m the hght of Dionysius, 
should find ‘ all things wretchedly disturbed and con- 
‘ founded * 

The Dionysian theory, however speculative and The object 
vicious as such, at least accordmg to Colet’s version 
of it, did not, hke the modem theory, tend towards 
that grossest heathen conception of rehgion, accord- but to 
mg to which its mam object is the propitiation of the heart 
the Deity, rather than the changing of the heart 
of man 

Its gospel was not that Chnst offered his sacrifice 
to propitiate an unreconciled God — ^to reconcile God 
to man- On the contrary, it told of a God who is 


^ Mr Lupton’s translation., pp 136, 136 
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‘ beautiful and good/ ^ wbo bad cieated all tbings 
because He is good, because He is good recalling ^ 
all tbings to Himself, by tbe saciifice of Himself 
redee min g them not from His own wratb, but 
from tbe power of Evil 

Tbe followmg passage may be taken m illustration of 
tbis — ‘When, directly after tbe creation, foobsb human 
‘ nature was allured by tbe seductive enticements of 
‘ tbe enemy, and fell away from God mto a womamsb 
‘ and dymg condition, and was robing headlong down 
‘ with rapid course to death itseK, then at length, m 
‘ His own time, our good, and tender, and kmd, and 
‘ gentle, and merciful God, givmg us ab good tbmgs at 
' once m place of ab that was bad, wibed to take upon 
' Him human nature, and to enter mto it, and rescue it 
‘ from tbe power of tbe adversary, oveitbrowmg and 
‘ destroymg bis empire For, as St Paul writes to tbe 
‘ Hebrews, “Forasmuch as tbe children ” — or servants 
‘ “ are partakers of flesh and blood,” . therefore 

‘ also God him self “ made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him tbe form of a servant,” and 
himself bkewise took part of tbe same ” flesh and 
‘ blood — that is, human nature — “ that through death 
‘ “ he might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil ; and dehver them who through 
fear of death were ab their hfetime subject to 
‘ “ bondage ” that he might destroy, I say, that 
‘ enemy, not by force, but (as Dionysius says) by ]udg- 


^ ‘God, wJao IS one, beantifnl 
‘ and good — ^Father, Son, and Holy 
‘ Ghost the Tnmty which created 
‘ all Hungs-— IS at once the pnnfica- 
‘ tion o£ thin^ to nnity, their lUu- 
‘ mmation to what is beautiful, and 
‘ thejr perfection to what is good ^ 


Mr Lupton’s translation, pp* 15, 24 
^ ‘ God created all things because 
‘ He IS good (p 16) , and because He 
‘ IS good. He also recalls to himself 
‘ all things according to their capa- 
‘ city, that He may bountifully com- 
‘ mumcate himself to them ’ 
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‘ ment and righteousness , wiacli he calls a hidden thing 
‘ and a mystery ^ For it was a marvellous victory, 
' that the Devil, though victorious, in the very fact of 
‘ his conquering, should be conquered , and that Jesus 
‘ should conquer m the very fact of his being van- 
‘ quished on the cross , so that m reality, m the victory 
‘ on each side, the matter was otherwise than it seemed 
‘ And thus when the adversary that vanquished man 
‘ was hmiself vanquished by God, man was restored, 
' without giving any ]ust cause of complamt to the 
‘ devil, to the hberty and hght of God There was 
‘ shown to him the path to heaven, trodden by the 
‘ feet of Christ, whose footsteps we must follow if we 
‘ would arrive where he has gone A sufEermg Christ, 
‘ I say (most marvellous !)» and djong as though van- 
‘ qmshed, overcame By that death we have been 
‘rescued from the dead, and are the servants of 

‘ God ’ 2 

Quamt and curious as this view of the connection 
between the sacrifice of Christ and the just conquest 
of the power of Evd may seem to modern ears, it re- 
flects faithfully the view most current amongst the 


^ All after this is Colet’s own 
addition to what is said in Dio- 
nysius 

2 3VEr Lupton’s translation of 
Colet’s Abstract of the Bccl Eter 
p 92 In a short essay contained in 
the MSS Gg 4, 26, of the 0am- 
bndge TJmversity Library, entitled 
^De compositione sancti corpons 
‘ Chixsti mistici, quse est ecclesia, 
‘ sine amma ejus, Spintu sci 
‘ licet, dispergitur et dissipatur ’ 
Colet, after showing how men, if 
left to themselves, would wander 
apart and become scattered , and 


that the purpose of God is, that 
they should be umted in one body 
the church by the Spirit, as by a 
magnet, goes on to say, ‘ Predesti- 
‘ natum fuit hominem qui decidit 

* a Deo retrain ad Deum non posse 
‘ quidem msi per Deum factum ho- 

* minem Mortuus est ut hberos 
‘ faceret homines ad talem vitam, 
‘ ut debita cujusque hommum m 
‘likus morte soluta, nunc desi- 
‘nentes peccare demoeps hben 
‘sint jusf&cise, ut non amplius 
'maneamus in peocato,’ &o — 
ISf 7la 
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early Greek Fathers , and it has at least this merit, 
that it cannot be translated mto the language of the 
heathen doctrme of propitiation 

It followed that, as the Dionysian theory left no 
place for the notion that the sacrifice of Christ was 
ofiered to reconcile God to man (seemg that it upheld 
the doctrme that it was the sheep that had gone astray, 
and rejected the doctrme that the Shepherd had ever 
deserted the sheep), so it left no place for a sacerdo- 
tal order, accordmg to the heathen notion of a priest- 
hood Its priests were not pnests accordmg to the 
modem defimtion It did not — ^it could not — ^repre- 
sent its priesthood as appearmg as heathen priests did 
(and as some modern priests seem to think they do) ^ 
on behalf of man before God, presentmg men’s offer- 
mgs to him . If Christ’s ofl5.ce, accordmg to Dionysius, 
were emphatically to plead mth men, to brmg them 
back, so the priest’s oflice was to act m his stead m the 
same work 

The followmg passage from Colet’s abstract presents 
these two dependent facts in their proper connection 
‘ Christ’s ofl5ce on earth the bishops [elsewhere he 


^ Wilberforoe, in his Doctnne 
of the Irimrnation, third edition, 
1850, thus expressed the modern 
sacerdotal theory In the word 
Priest, m pnmitive languages, ‘the 
‘notion of the settmg apart those 
‘ who should act on rmn^s behalf 
‘ toumds Ood is everywhere visible ^ 
P 229 

‘ N’owif Chnst IS still mamtaimng 
‘ arealmteroession (if HestiJl pleads 
* that sadnfioe) then is there ample 
‘ place for that sacerdotal system,by 
‘ which some actual thing is stdl to 


‘ be effected, and in which some 
‘ agents must still be employed ’ 
— P 381 ‘ We put the Pnestly 

‘ office under the law in a hne with 
‘ the mimsterial office under the 
‘ Gospel , we assert, that if the title 
‘ of Pnest could be given fitly to the 
‘ first, it belongs also to the second ’ 
— ^P 383 ‘ Any persons who dis- 
‘ charge an office which has refer- 
‘ enoe to God, and who present to 
‘ Him what is offered by men, may 
^ be called Pnests ’ — ^P, 384 
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‘ speaks of priests and bishops as identical] everywhere 
‘ discharge, and m Him act as He acted, and with like 
‘ zeal strive for the purification, illummation, and 
‘ salvation of mankind by constant preaching of the 
‘ truth and difiusion of Gospel hght, even as He strove 
‘ St Paul says, “ God was in Chnst, reconcihng the 
‘ “ world imto himself, not imputmg their trespasses 
‘ “ imto them, and hath committed unto us the word of 
‘ “ reconcihation. Now then we are ambassadors for 
‘ “ Christ ” Actmg in Christ’s stead, they fan the fire 
‘which Christ came to send upon the earth . (Luke 
‘ xu 49, 50 ) He baptized, as John testifies,'' with the 
' “ Holy Ghost and with fire ” For fire purifies, illu- 
‘ names, and perfects That fire of the Spirit does 
‘ this m the souls of men For the mcreasing of this 
‘ wholesome conflagration armd the forest of men, the 
‘ bishops are vicars and ministers of Jesus, and they 
‘ seek the kmdhng of mankmd m God Now this fire 
‘ IS, I doubt not, the holy love of GodJ . . And the 

‘ messenger of this goodness, compassion, love, and 
' tenderness of God was his lovely son Jesus Chnst, 

‘ who . brought down love to men, that they 

‘ being born anew by love, might m turn love their 
‘ heavenly Father along with Him ’ * 

The Dionysian theory of sacerdotalism being thus. 


^ See the same Yiews expressed 
by Colet in his exposition of 
‘ Cormthians * — Emmanuel Col 
MS 3, 3, 12, leaf g, 2 
^ Colet*s Abstract of the Eccl 
Eier oh u s 2 Mr Lupton’s 
translation^ pp 61, 62 Colet 
wntes a httle further on — ‘ The 


‘ office of the bishop is, hke Chnst, 
* to preach constantly and diligently 
‘ the truth he has received For he 
‘ IS, as it were, a messenger midway 
‘ between God and men, to aimounce 
‘ to men heavenly things, as Chnst 
‘ did Pp 63, 64 
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in its spirit and attitude, an exact inversion of the 
modem one, it might naturally he expected that the 
Dionysian rituahsm would, m like manner, involve an 
mversion of modem ntuahstic notions 
This was the case Instead of idohzmg the sacra- 
ments as of mystic power and virtue in themselves, the 
Dionysian theory represented them as divmely msti- 
tuted ceremomes mtended to draw mankmd by types 
and shadows upward to God 
It did not, hke modem rituahsm, tend towards the 
view that the Euchaiist is a sacnfice m the heathen 
sense — a contmued ofermg by a human priesthood of 
the sacrifice of Christ ^ On the contrary, it represented 
this sacrament as commemorative of the death of 
Christ, and as symbohc of the professed co mmu nion on 
the part of men with Christ, and with one another ® It 
did not set forth the saciament of baptism as modern 
rituahsts are so fond of domg, as effectmg there and 
then the regeneration of the peison baptized But it 
regarded baptism as a symbolic frofessian of change 
of heart — as the ceremony m which the behever openly 
takes his soldier's oath to Christ, and promises amended 


^ ‘ Through this bread and this 
‘ cup, that which is offered as a true 
‘ sacrifice in heaven is present as a 
‘ real though immaterial agent m 
‘the church’s ministrations So that 
‘ what IS done by Chnst’s ministers 
‘ belowis aconstitutent part of that 
‘ general work which the one great 
‘ High Pnest performs in heaven 
^ through the intervention of his 
‘ heavenly Head, the earthly saon- 
‘ fieer truly exhibits to the Father 
‘ that body of Chnst whichis the one 
‘ only sacnfice for sms , each visible 


‘ act has its efficacy through those 
‘ invisible acts of which it is the 
‘ earthly expression, andthingsdone 
‘ on earth are one with those done in 
‘ heaven ’ — ^Wilberforce’s Doctnne 
of the Incarnation^ pp 372, 373 
^ Colet’s abstract of the Bed 
Eier oh m Mr Lupton’s trans- 
lation, pp 78-94 Whilst not 
disapproving in others daily at- 
tendance ‘ admensamDomimcam,’ 
Erasmus tells us that Colet did 
not make a daily habit of it him- 
sdf — ^Bras Op. in p. 459, E 
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life 1 It did not represent the sponsors as promising or 
professing in the child's stead, that he is then and there 
regenerated, but promising that they themselves wiU do 
aU they can to brmg him up as a child of God ® It did 
not admit m any sacerdotal order, any power to renut 
or retam sm, to bmd or to loose On the contrary. 


^ Eccl H%er ch ii Colet speaks 
in his abstract (Mr Lnpton’s trans- 
lation, p 65) of the Christian being 
‘ brought to the captain of the army, 
‘ the bishop,’ that by the soldier’s 
oath, &c * he rmy own himself a 
‘ soldier of Christ ’ He concludes 
this section as follows — 

‘ Such was the custom and cere- 
‘ mony of baptism and the washing 
‘ of regeneration in the primitive 
‘church, instituted by the holy 

* apostles, whereby the more excellent 

‘ baptism of the inner man is signi- 
^fied And this form differs very 
‘ greatly from the one we make use 
‘ of in this age And herein I own 
‘ that I marvel ^ . The apostles 

‘bemgfully taught by Jesus Christ, 
‘knew well what are convement 
‘ symbols and appropnate signs for 
‘ the mysteries So that one may 
‘ suspect either rashness or neglect 
‘ on the part of their successors in 
‘ what has been added to or taken 
‘ from their ordinances ’ 

Then follows a section on the 
‘ spintual contemplation of bap- 

* tasm,’ m which occurs the passage 
beginning ‘ Gracious God * ’ &c — 
Infra, p 73 Eccl Eier ch u 
s 3, pp 76, 77 of Mr Lupton’s 
translation 

2 ‘ Meanwhile the foster father, 

‘ who has undertaken the rearmg of 
‘ the cJmLd in Ghnst, gives a pledge 


‘ and sacred promise, on behalf of 
‘ the infant, of all things that true 
‘ Christianity demands, viz a re- 
‘ nouncmg of all sm, &c And 
‘ this he says, not in the child s stead, 
‘ since it would be a fond thing for 
‘ another to speak m place of one 
‘ that was m ignorance , but when, 
‘m his own person, ho speaks of 
‘ renouncmg, he professes that he 
‘ mil bring it to pass, so far as he can, 
that the httle infant, as soon as 
ever it is capable of mstruction, 

‘ shall m reahty and m his life 
‘ utterly renounce, &c 
‘ When the bishop, I say, hears 
‘ him saying, ‘‘ I renounce,” which 
‘ means, as Dionysius explains it, “I 
‘ “ mil take care that the infant re- 
‘ “ nounce,’ <fec Thus we see 
‘ howm the primitive church, by the 
‘ ordmanoe of the apostles, infants 
‘ were not admitted unreservedly tcT 
‘ the sacred ntes, but on condition 
‘ only that some one would be surety 
* for them, that when they came to 
‘years of discretion they should 
‘ thenceforward set before them in 
‘ reahty the pattern of Christ 
‘ Mark thus how great a burden 
‘ he takes upon himself who pro- 
‘mises to be a godfather,’ &c — 
Mr, Lupton’s translation of Colet’s 
abstract of the Ecd Eier ch vin 
pp 158, 159 
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Chap h it regarded the priests as God’s mmisters, who ought 
A D 1497 to keep m communion with Him, so that receivmg 
mtimation by the Spmt of what is already bound or 
loosed m heaven, they may disclose it on earth i 


If any sacerdotal theory could be behevable, it must 
be confessed, there is an mtrinsically rational and 
Christian tone about the Dionysian theory according 
to Colet’s rendermg of it, strangely lacking m that of 
modern sacerdotahsts 

Forgetting for the moment the speculative adjuncts 
to the theory, the professed knowledge of mysteries 
unknown, which Colet’s behef m Dionysius obhged him 
to accept, but which did not add any force to the 
theory itself, it will be seen at once how powerful a 
rebuke he must have felt it to be to the ecclesiastical 
scandals of the closmg years of the fifteenth century 
It assumed, as the essential attribute of any sacerdotal 
order laymg claim to apostohc mstitution, the attribute 
of a reaUy pure and personal hohness No merely 
official sanctity imputed outwardly to a consecrated 
order, by virtue of its outward consecration, could 
possibly satisfy its requirements ® And in the same 
way the sacraments were nothmg apart from the per- 
sonal spiritual reahties which they were meant to 
symbohze. 


' ‘ Men execute the previons de- 

* cisions of God, and by the ministry 
‘ of men that is at length disclosed 

* on earth/ &o — Mr Lupton’s trans- 
lation, p 149 * It must be heed- 

‘ fully marked, lest bishops should 
‘ be presumptuous, that it is not the 
‘ part of men to loose the bonds of 

* Bins . nor does the power pertain 


‘ to them of loosing or bmding any- 
‘ thing ’ * And if they do not 

‘ proceed according to revelation, 
^ moved by the Spmt of God 
‘they abuse the power given to 
‘ them, both to the blaspheming of 
* Gcd and the destruction of the 
‘Church * — Ibid 160 
^ See Eras Op m p 469,0 and B 
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Undemeatli, therefore, the wild excess of symbohsm Csap ii 
and speculation which lay on the surface, and formed, ad 1497 
as it were, froth of the Dionysian theology, Colet Beiigion 
seems to have found this basis of eternal truth, that 
rehgion is a thing of the heart, not of creed nor of 
ceremomal observances , that, m Colet’s own rendering 
of the Dionysian theory — ‘ Knowledge leads not to 
‘ eternal hfe, but love Whoso loveth G-od is known 
‘ of Him Ignorant love has a thousand times more 
‘ power than cold wisdom ’ ^ 

Colet’s abstracts of the Dionysian treatises abound 
with passages expressive of the purity and hohness of 
heart required of the Christian, and of the necessity of 
his love not bemg merely of the contemplative kmd, 
but an active love workmg for Chnst and his fellow- 
men The foUowmg extracts may be taken as illus- 
trations of this 

In concludmg the chapter on the meanmg of baptism 
Colet exclaims — ‘ Gracious God I here may one per- 
‘ ceive how cleansed and how pure he that professes 
‘ Chnst ought to be , how mwardly and thoroughly Theptmty 
‘washed, how white, how shinmg, how utterly without 
‘ bleimsh or ^ot , m fine, how perfected and filled, 

‘ accordmg to his measure, with Chnst himself 


^ 3VEr Lupton’s translation of 
Colet’s abstract of tbe Eccl Hier 
p 83 This was a stnctly Diony- 
sian thought and one shared also 
by Pico * The httle affection of an 

* old man or an old woman to Gk)d- 

* ward (were it never so small), he 
*set more by than all his own 
‘ knowledge as well of natural 

* tbmgs as godly.* He wnteth 


thiswise [to Pobtian], ‘ Love God 
‘(while we be in this body), we 
‘ rather may than either know Him, 
‘ or by speech utter Him ’ — ^Life of 
Picus, E of Mnandula, Sir Thomas 
Moris Worlcs, p 7 
To the same purport is the pas- 
sage from Eicmo, quoted by Colet 
in his MS on the ‘ Romans ’ — Vide 
supr% p 37, 
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‘ May Jesus Cknst lumself bring it to pass, that we who 
‘ profess Christ may both be, and set our affections on, 
‘ and do all thmgs that are worthy of our profession ' ^ 
Speakmgof the anomtmgafter baptism of the soldier 
of Christ, Colet says — ‘ You must strive that you may 
‘ conquer , you must conquer that you may be crowned 
‘ Fight m Him who fights m you and prevails — even 
‘ Jesus Chnst, who has declared war agamst death, 

‘ and fights m all It is the rule of combat 

‘ that we should imitate our leader We have 

‘ no enenues except sm (which is ever agamst us), and 
‘ the evil spirits that tempt to sm When these are 
‘ vanquished m ourselves, then let us, armed with the 
‘ armour of God, m charity succour others, even though 
' they be not for sufiermg us, even though m their 
' folly they see not their bondage, even though they 
‘ would put their dehverers to death So to love man 
‘ as to die m carmg for his salvation is most blessed ’ ® 
These passages may also be taken as evidence how 
fully Colet had caught hold of the spmt, not merely 
of the froth, of the Dionysian doctrme , how he had 
approached it m earnest search after practical rehgion, 
and not merely m the love of speculation They will 
also do much to explam how, dnnkmg deeply at this 
well of mystic rehgion, he came back from Italy, 
not a mere Neo-Platomc philosopher or ‘ humamst,’ 
but a practical Reformer In Italy he had become 
acquamted with the scandals of Alexander VI. In his 
abstract of Dionysius, m speakmg of ‘ the highest Bishop 
‘ whom we caU “ the Pope,*’ ’ he bursts out mto these 
mdignant sentences — ‘ If he be a lawful bishop, he of 


* Mr Liipton’s translatMiD, pp 76, 77 


" Ibid p 76. 
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‘ himself does nothing, but God in him But if he do 
‘ attempt anything of himself, he is then a breeder of 
‘ poison And if he also brmg this to the birth, and 
' carry mto execution his own will, he is wickedly dis- 
' tilhng poison to the destruction of the Church This 
‘ has now indeed been done for many yeais past, and 
‘ has by this time somcreasedasto take powerful hold 
' on all members of the Church , so that, unless that 
‘ Mediator who alone can do so, who created and 
‘ founded the church out of nothmg for Himself (there- 
‘ fore does St Paul often call it a “ creature ”) — ^unless, 

‘ I say, the Mediator Jesus lay to his hand with all 
‘ speed, our most disordered church cannot be far from 
‘ death Men consult not God on what is to be 
‘ done, by constant prayer, but take counsel with men, 

‘ whereby they shake and overthrow everythmg All 
‘ (as we must own with grief, and as I write with both 
‘ grief and tears) seek their own, not the thmgs which 
‘ are Jesus Christ’s, not heavenly thmgs but earthly, 
‘ what wdl brmg them to death, not what wiU brmg 
‘ them to hfe eternal ’ ^ 

The foUowmg passage also burns with Colet’s zeal 
for ecclesiastical reform — ‘ Here let every priest ob- 
‘ serve, by that sacrament of washmg [before cele- 
‘ bration of the eucharist], how clean, how scoured, 
‘ how fresh he ought to be, who would handle the 
‘ heavenly mysteries, and especially the sacrament of 
‘ the Lord’s body , how such ought to be so washed 
‘ and scoured and pohshed mwardly, as that not so 
‘ much as a shadow be left m the min d whereby the 
‘ mcommg hght may be m any wise obscured, and that 
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^ Mr Lupton’s translation, pp 150, 151 
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CkAT n ‘ not a trace of sm may remam to prevent God from 
AD 1497 ‘ walkmg m the temple of onr mmd Oh priests I Oh 
Coiet ‘ pnesthood > Oh the detestable boldness of wicked 
moked ^ nien in this onr generation • Oh the abommable 
* impiety of those miserable priests, of whom this age 
‘ of ours contains a great multitude, who fear not to 
‘ rush from the bosom of some foul harlot into the 
‘ temple of the Church, to the altar of Christ, to the 
‘ mysteries of God I Abandoned creatures i on whom 
' the vengeance of God •will one day fall the heavier, 

‘ the more shamelessly they have mtruded themselves 
‘ on the Divme o£&ce. 0 Jesu Chnst, wash for us, 

‘ not our feet only, but our hands and our head I ’ i 

i' 

In conclusion, I must remind the reader that it would 
not be fair to take this sketch of Colet's abstract of the 
Dionysian treatises as m any sense an abstract of the 
treatises themselves What I have tned to do is, to 
The zeal show m what Colet^s own mmd was influenced by 
aot iho*’ them The passages I have quoted are not passages 
nysian from Dionysius but from Colet. The radical conception 

is most often due to Dionysius , the passages themselves 
represent the efiervescence produced by the Dionysian 
conceptions m Colet's mmd The enthusiasm— the fire 

which they kmdled there they would not have kmdled 
m every one’s breast The fire was mdeed very much 

Colet’s own. I find passages which hwrn m Colet’s 
abstract freeze m the origmal Whilst, therefore, ac- 
knowledgmg the mflluence of the Dionysian wntmgs 
upon Colet’s mmd, it must not be forgotten that this 

Mr Luptoix’s translation, pp nomination Tby seoniar princes of 
90, 91 See also pp* 123—120, wliere worldly bishops« 

Coiet mveighs warmly against the 
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influence was exerted upon the mind of a man not only Chap n 
already acquamted with the wntmgs of the modem a t> im 
Neo-Platonists and of the Glreek Fathers, but also 
already devoted to the study of the Scriptures, and 
bent upon drawmg out for himself from themselves 
their direct practical meanmg 

The truth is, that ]ust as m the Greek Fathers, with Gems 
all their tendency to allegorise Scripture, there was 
combmed a rational critical element which formed the igioughtm 
germ of a somader and more scientific method of Scrip- 
tural mterpretation — a germ which fructifled whenever 
it fell mto a soil suited to its growth, whether m the 
flfth and sixth or m the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies — ^so m the Pseudo-Dionysian philosophy, with all 
its unscientific tendency to revel m the wildest specu- 
lation, there were combmed germs of true scientific 
thought, which m hke mannei were sure to fructify m 
such a mind as Colet’s 

Thus m the Dionysian doctrme that God is m- 
scratable — ^that all human knowledge is relative — ^that 
■mfl,n cannot nse to a knowledge of the absolute — ^that The reia- 
therefore no conceptions men can form of God can be 
accurate, and no language m which they speak of Him 
can be more than clumsy analogy — ^m this prmciple 
there is the germ of a rational understandmg of the 
necessary conditions of Divme revelation mvolvingthe 
admission of the necessity of accommodation and the 
humcm element m Scripture. Agam, m the doctrme 
that whilst, na this sense, the hnowledge of God is im- 
possible to man, the hoe of God is not so, there hes the 
basis of trath on which alone science can be reconciled 
with rehgion, and religion itself become a power of life. 

Lastly, m the very attempt, so stnkmg throughout 
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Dionysius, to find out in the sacerdotal and sacramental 
system a symbolic meaning, who does not lecogmse 
the attempt to find out a taiional ^ntent^on in its msti- 
tution, which should make it behevable in an age of 
reviving philosophy and science ^ 

V COLET LECTURES ON ‘I CORINTHIANS’ (1497 t) 

If the manuscript exposition of the Ist Epistle to 
the Cormthians preserved at Cambridge, apparently in 
Colet’s own handwritmg, with his own latest correc- 
tions,^ may be taken as evidence of what his lectures 
on this epistle were, it may be of some value, apart 
from its own mtrmsic mterest, m enabhng us to judge 
how far he adhered to the same leadmg views and 
method of exposition which he had before adopted, 
and how far, m precedmg chapters, we have been able 
to judge rightly of what they were 
I thmk it will be found that this exposition of the 
Epistle to the Corinthians is m perfect harmony with 
aU which had preceded it, and that it shows evident 
traces of those phases of thought through which Oolet 
had been passmg smce his arrival at Oxford 
Its strikmg characteristic, like that on the ‘ Romans,’ 
would seem to be the pams taken to regard it through- 
out as the letter of a hvmg apostle to an actual church 
On the one hand, it teems with passages which show 
the depth of Colet’s almost personal affection for St 
Paul, and the clearness with which he realised the 
special characteristics of St Paul’s character, his 


1 Camb TJraversityl4ibirary,MS 
Gg 4, 26 There is a beautiful 
copy embodying these corrections 


m the hand of Peto Meghen, m the 
Library of Emmanuel College 
Cambridge, MS* 3, 3, 1%, 
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extreme consideration for others,^ Lis modesty,® Lis 
tolerance, Lis wise tact and prudence,® Lis self-denial 
for otLers’ good * 

On tLe otLer Land, no less conspicuous is tLe attempt 
on Colet's part to reaLse tLe condition and pecuLar 
cLaracter and circumstances of tLe CormtLians, to 
wLom tLe apostle was writmg, as tLe true key to tLe 
practical meaning of tLe epistle 

TLus Colet, m treatmg of tLe commencement of tLe 
epistle — an epistle mtended to correct tLe conduct of 
tLe CormtLians m some practical pomts m wLicL tLey 
Lad erred — ^stops to admire tLe wisdom of Sb Paul’s 
metLod m speakmg first of tLat part of tLeir conduct 
wLicL Le could praise, before Le proceeded to blame 
And tins Le did, Colet tLougLt, ‘ tLat by tLis gentle 
‘ and mild beginmng Le migLt draw tLem on to read 
‘ tLe rest of Lis epistle, and lead tLem to listen more 
' easily to wLat Le Lad to blame m tLeir conduct For 
‘ (Colet contmues) Lad Le at once at startmg been 
‘ rougher, and accused tLem more severely, Le imgLt 
‘ mdeed Lave driven away from Limself and Lis exLor- 
‘ tations minds as yet tender and mexpenenced m 
‘ reLgion, especially those of that Greek nation, so 
‘ arrogant and proud, and prone to be disdamfol ® Pru- 
‘ dently, therefore, and cautiously Lad the matter to be 
‘ handled, Lavmg due regard to persons, places, and 


^ Emmanuel Col MS leaf e, 5 
‘ Homo unus ommum divimssimus 
*et consideratissimus,’ See also 
leaf k, 6 

2 Leaf a, 6 ‘ Quod tamen f acit 

* ubique modestissime homo piissi- 

* mu3 ’ 

^ ^Vekt ergo prudentisswnus 


^ Paulus ’ — ^Leaf k, 3 
^ Leaf k, 6, and p 8 
® In another place Colet -writes, 
‘ Emt lUa grseca natio illis argutiis 
‘ versatilibus humam mgemi sem- 
‘per prompta ad arguendum et 
‘ redarguendum ’—Leaf o, 2 
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‘ seasons, m lus observance of which Paul was surely 
‘ the one most considerate of all men, who knew so well 
‘ how to accommodate the means to the end, that while 
‘ he sought nothmg else but the glory of Jesus Christ 
‘upon earth, and the mcrease of faith and charity, 
‘ this man with divme skill neither did nor omitted 
‘ any thing ever amongst any which should impede or 
‘ retard these objects ’ ^ 

The same method receives a further illustration from 
the way m which Colet draws a picture of the con- 
dition of the Cormthian church, evidently feelmg while 
he did so, how closely in some pomts it resembled the 
condition of the church m his own day He surely 
must have had the Schoolmen in his mind, as he 
described some among the Corinthians, ‘derogatmg 
‘ from the authority of the Apostles, and especially of 
‘ St- Paul, whose name oughb to have had the greatest 
‘ weight amongst them, settmg up mstitutions m the 
‘ church accordmg to their own fancy and m their own 
‘ wisdom, makmg the people beheve that they knew 
‘ all about everythmg which pertamed to the Christian 
‘ rehgion, and that they could easily solve and give an 
‘ opmion upon every pomt of doubt that might arise. 
‘ So that, m this infant church, many thmgs had 
‘ come to be allowed which were abhorrent from the 
‘ mstitutions of Paul, wherefrom had arisen divisions 
‘ and factions, between which were constant conten- 
‘ tions and altercations, so that all thmgs were gomg 
‘ wrong.' ® 

Colet’s almost personal affection for St. Paul enabled 


^ Emmaaiud Col MB 3, 3, 12, a Abndged quotation Leaf a, 
leaf a, 4, and Appendix (B, a) 6, and Appendix (B, a) 
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imu also to realise how, being the ' first parent of the 
' Corinthian church,’ he was ' troubled ’ at this state 
of things, not so much at their having tried to under- 
mine his own authority, as at the danger they were m 
of makmg shipwreck of their faith, after all hispamsm 
piloting their vessel ' Therefore, as far as he dared and 
' could (writes Colet), ‘ he upbraided those who wished 
‘ to seem wise, and who conducted the affairs of the 
‘ Christian repubhc more accordmg to their own fancies 
‘ than accordmg to the will of God- Which, however, 
‘ he did everywhere most modestly, the most pious man 
‘ seekmg rather the reformation of the evils than the 
‘ blame of any ’ And therefore it was (Colet thought), 
that St. Paul m his whole epistle, and especially m the 
first part of it, strove to assert that men of themselves 
can know and do nothmg, to eradicate the false foun- 
dation of trust m themselves, and to lead them to 
Christ, who alone is the wisdom of God and the power 
of God.i 

And here agam, after followmg St Paul’s state- 
ment, that the wisdom of man bemg foohshness, God 
had chosen the foohsh rather than the wise to hear 
him, and to preach his gospel, Colet was led off mto 
a tram of thought which harmomses well with what 
has been stated m previous chapters, m that it shows 
how fully he had accepted the Dionysian writmgs as 
the genmne wntmgs of St Paul’s, disciple, and how 
closely he associated m his mind the name of the 
disciple with that of the master. 

For he exclaims, ‘ WTiat if sometimes some men, 
‘ endowed with secular wisdom such as Paul and his 
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^ Emmanuel Col MS leaf a, 5, 6, and Appendix (B, a) 
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* disciple, Dionysius tlie Axeopagite, and a few others, 
‘ were chosen both to receive the truths of his wisdom, 
‘ and to teach them to others, these mdeed m teaching 
‘ others what they had learned from God, took the 
‘ greatest pams to appear to know nothing accordmg 
‘ to this world, thinking it unworthy to mix up human 
‘ leason with Divme revelations . Hence Paul, m 
‘ wise and learned Greece, was not afraid to seem m 
‘ himself a fool and weak, and to profess that he knew 
‘ nothmg but Jesus Christ and Him crucified ' i 
Then follows a passage m which Colet states, m his 
own language, what Paid meant when he preached 
‘ Christ crucified a passage very similar to that 
already quoted from his abstract of Dionysius, and 
bearmg the same marks of the modes of thought of 
a man who, as is afGbrmed of Colet, was more mchned 
to follow Dionysius, Origen, and Jerome, than St 
Augustme 

Nor did Colet m this exposition show himself to be any 
more mchned to follow Augustme upon the question 
of election than he showed himself m his exposition of 
‘ the Romans/ He is mdeed ready enough to admit, 
that men never could of themselves rise out of the 
darkness of worldly wisdom to ' accept the wonderful 
' muacle of Christ, such is the miserable and lost 
‘ condition of men , ’ and yet he does not fall mto the 
pitfall of Augustme’s doctnne, that men were chosen 
wholly without reference to their own characters ‘ It 
‘ would seem,’ he said, ‘ that it was not without reason 


^ Leaf b, 4, and Appendix (B, b) 
See a very similar remark witb re- 
ference to St Paul and Dionysius 
m Joan Fran P%c% M%ranJ* De 


Stvdio Dtv et Bum Fhihsoffmm 
lib 1 ch m J P, Pico was living 
when Colet was in Italy^ 

® Appendix (B, o) 
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‘ that God chose, out of the crowd of men grovelhng 
‘ m the darkness of worldly wisdom, those who had not 
‘ fallen so far mto the depths of this darkness, and so 
‘ could more easily be touched by the divme hght 
‘ If God himself be nobihty, wisdom and power, 
‘ who does not see that Peter, John, and James, and 
‘ others hke them, even before the truth of God had 
‘ shone m the world, suipassed others m wisdom and 
‘ strength, m proportion as they were free from their 
‘ foohshness and impotence, so that no wonder if God 
‘ chose those held, foohsh and impotent, smce mdeed 
‘ they were really the most noble of all the world, most 
‘ separate, and standmg out farthest from the vileness 
‘ of the world , so that ]ust as that land which rises 
‘ highest IS touched by the rays of the rismg sun most 
' easily and most quickly, so m the same way it was of 
‘ necessity that;, at the rismg of that hght which hghteth 
‘ every man coming mto this world, it should first hght 
‘ up those who rose highest amongst men, and stood 
‘ out hke mountams m the valleys of men ’ ^ 

The strikmg characteristic of Colet's letters to 
Eadulphus was the stress laid upon the prmciple 
of ciccommodatton on the part of the teacher to the 
limited capacities of the taught This is another pomt 
which crops up agam m the MS on Cormthians 
When Colet turned to the practical teachmg of St. 
Paul to the Cormthians, he seems to have been struck 
with the fact, that the rules which St Paul laid down 
with reference to mamage and the hke, were to be 
esplamed upon this prmciple ^ 


1 Appendix (B, d). Emmanuel 
Coll MS leaf b, 6, and b, S 


® ‘ In these matters regard must 
be had to eondition and strength. 
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Carried away by the autbonty of the Dionysian 
writings, Colet seems not only to have held the 
doctrme of the cehbacy of the clergy, but even to 
have regarded marriage as allowed to the laity only 
by way of concession to the weakness of the flesh 
He had expressed this view m his MS treatise on 
‘ the Sacraments,’ and he repeated it, under cover of 
St Paul’s allusions to marriage m the Epistle to the 
Cormthians 

The mfluence of the Dionysian writmgs is mdeed 
very frequently evident Agam and agam the phraseo- 
logy used by Colet betrays it, and sometimes a Diony- 
sian turn of thought leads to a long digression As 
might be expected, a notable example of this occurs 
when Colet treats of the chapters in the epistle with 
which the Dionysian theory of the celestial hierarchy 
was mtimately connected , m which St Paul speaks, on 
the one hand, of the church as one body with many 
members, and, on the other, of celestial bodies and 
bodies terrestrial, and their differing order of glory. It 
was probably about the time that Colet was lecturmg on 
Cormthians that Lmacre was translatmg the work of 


' It was thus that Moses 
taught the truth and justice of 
God, as it was brought down to 
the level of sensible things, and 
diluted for the ancient Hebrews 
It was thus that Christ taught to 
the disciples what they were able 
to bear It was thus, lastly, that 
Paul, both gently and sparingly 
gave to tbe Cormthians, as it 
were, milk instead of meat 
He s5i^e 40 4he perfect, 

to^heM;peii^e^tie^eominodated 


‘ as it were foolish, more humble 
‘ and more homely things With 
‘ this design, aJso, he tolerated m- 
‘ dulgently less perfect and less ab- 
‘ solute morals for a time, dealing 
‘ gently with them as far as was 
'lawful, not thinking how much 
‘ was lawful to himself, but what 
* was expedient to others , not how 
' much he himself could bear, but 
' what was adapted to the Conn* 
' thians ’ — I^eaf o, 7* See also 
leaf e, '6 
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Proclus, a Neo-Platomst of the Alexandrian School/ De 
" SpherS. , ’ and Gxocyn "writing a preface to Linacre^’s 
translation in the form of a letter to Aldus, the great 
prmter at Vemce, by whom it was afterwards pubhshed 
m 1499, m an edition of the ‘ Astronomi veteres ’ ^ 
Astronomy was one of the sciences which the revival 
of leammg had brought mto prommence ® At this very 
moment Copernicus was pursumg m Italy those studies 
which resulted m the overturmng of the Ptolemaic 
system That system, however, which had become m- 
separably mterwoven with scholastic theology, was as 
yet m undisputed ascendancy Its crystaUme spheres 
had for generations been devoutly beheved m by the 
Schoolmen, and classed by them among ' thmgs ce- 
‘ lestial , ’ and as Luther stood in awe at their magic 
motions, as ‘ no doubt done by some angel/ ® so poor 
Colet was led, by Dionysian mfluence, to draw strange 
fanciful analogies between their ‘ differmg order of 
' glory ' and that of the ‘ celestial hierarchy ’ ^ Thus 
it came to pass that his exposition of the Epistle to 
the Cormthians was even disfigured with diagrams 
to illustrate these fencied analogies 
Whilst thus pomtmg out the evidence that Colet 


1 See Eras Of lu p 1263, and 
Ib%d p 184, E ‘ 1499 was the date 
* of tk© 1st edition, wkiok is com- 
‘ prised in eight pages, and forms 
‘ the last treatise in a volume of an- 
‘ cient writers on astronomy, edited 
‘ by Aldus It is mtituled, “ Procli 
‘ ** Diadoohi Sphaera, Astronomiam 
‘ “ disoerelnoipientibus Vtdissima, 
‘ “ Thom§, Lmaoro Bntanno Inter- 
‘ prete ” "—Johnson’s lAfe of 
himcre, p 152 


^ In a letter from Pohtian to 
Francisous Casa, there is a de- 
scription of an ‘ orrery ’ made at 
Florence The letter was written 
1484 — Illustnum Yvrorum Efi’- 
stol(B db Arijgelo Fol%t%anOy n 1523, 
fol Ixxxm 

^ Luther’s TdhU Talk, ‘ Of As- 
‘ tronomy and Astrology ’ 

^ So also in Ploo’s Heftaplus 
the same kmd of speonlation is 
much indulged in. 
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IS as led astray by bis unsuspecting confidence in the 
genuineness of tbe Dionysian writings, into doubtful 
speculations of tbis kind, and notions upon even 
practical points, from ivbicb bis own English common 
sense, if left to itself, might have protected him, it is 
but fair to pomt out also tbe evidence contained m 
this manuscript, of that zeal for ecclesiastical reform 
which the purity of the Dionysian ideal of the priest- 
hood at all events helped to mflame There is one 
passage especially, m which he bursts out mto an 
mdignant rebuke of those ‘ narrow and small mmds ’ 
who do not see that constant contention and htigation 
about secular matters on the part of the clergy ‘ is a 
‘ scandal to the church ’ Their folly, he thinks, would 
be ridiculous, were it not rather to be wept over than 
laughed at, seemg that it so injures and almost 
destroys the church ‘ These lost fools (he contmues) 
' of which this our age is full, amongst whom there 
‘ are some who, to say the least, ought not to be clergy- 
'men at all, but who nevertheless are regarded as 
‘ bishops m the church — ^these lost fools, I say, utterly 
‘ Ignorant of gospel and apostohc doctrme, ignorant of 
‘ Divme justice, ignorant of Christian truth, are wont 
‘ to say, that the cause of God, the rights of the church, 
‘ the patrimony of Christ, the possessions of priests, 
‘ ougM to be defended by them, and that it would be 
‘a sm to neglect to defend them 0 narrowness, 
‘ 0 bhndness of these men I . with eyes duller 
‘ than fishes > ’ Coleb then pomts out how the church 
IS brought mto disrepute with the laity by their 
worldly proceedmgs , whereas, if the clergy hved in the 
love of God and their neighbour, how soon would their 
' true piety, rehgion, chanty, goodness towards men, 
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‘ simplicity, patience, tolerance of evil .... conquer Chap n. 
‘ evil with good • How would it stir up the mmds 
‘ of men everywhere to think well of the church of 
‘ Christ I How would they favour it, love it, be good 
‘ and hberal towards it, heap gift upon gift upon it, 

‘ when they saw in the clergy no avarice, no abuse of 
‘ their hberahty I ’ Fmally, after sa3ung that to 

a priesthood seekmg first the promotion and extension 
of the kmgdom of God upon earth, neither asking nor 
expecting any thmg, all thmgs would have been added , 
and asking with what face those, who differ from the 
laity only m dress and external appearance, can de- 
mand much from the laity, Colet exclaims, ‘Good 
‘ God I how should we be ashamed of this descent mto 
‘ the world, if we were mindful of the love of God 
‘ towards us, of the example of Christ, of the digmty 
‘ of the Christian rehgion, of our name and profession ’ ^ 

Passmg from this one example of Colet’s zeal for eccle- 
siastical reform, there remams only to be mentioned 
one other feature of this exposition of Colet’s which 
must not be overlooked : a feature which might seem 
to show that Colet was not wholly unacquamted with 
the writmgs of men of the school of Tauler and Thomas 
a Kempis, and which seems to connect itself with a re- 
mark of Colet’s, reported by Erasmus, that he had met 
on his travels with some German monks, amongst whom 
were still to be found traces of primitive rehgion ^ 

I allude to the warmth with which Colet urges the 
necessity of followmg the perfect but not impossible ® 
example of Ghrtst, of Christians bemg bound m a 


* Emmanuel Col MS 3, 3, 12,1 ^ Eras Op ui p 469, A 

leaves d, 3 to d, 6, and Appendix ® Leaf ^ 4. 

(B, e) See s(|lso les^ n, ^ 
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relationslup witliHim, so close that their joint love for 
Christ shall form a bond of biotherhood between them- 
selves more close than that of blood ^ so that what is 
for the good of the brethren will become the test of 
what IS lawful m Christian practice ® — the earnestness 
with which he tried to reahse the secret of that 
wonderful example, concludmg that it lay m Christ’s 
keeping himself as retired as possible from the world — 
from the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of hfe — and as close as possible to Grod — his 
whole soul bemg dedicated to God ' He was,’ writes 
Colet, altogether ‘pious, kmd, gentle, merciful, patient 
‘ of evil, bearmg mjuries, m his own integrity shunnmg 
‘ empty popular fame, forbiddmg both men and demons 
‘ to pubhsh his mighty power, m his goodness always 
‘ domg good even to the evil, as his Father makes His 
‘ sun to rise on the just and on the unjust , His 
‘ body He held altogether m obedience and service to 
‘ his blessed mind , eatmg after long fasts, sleepmg 
‘ after long watchmg , carmg nothmg for what 
* belongs to wealth and fortune His eye was smgle, so 
‘ that lus whole body was full of light , Such is 
‘ the leader whom we have on the heavenly road ; 

‘ whom, without doubt, if we do not follow with our 
‘ whole strength toward heaven, as far as we are able, 

‘ we shall never get there ' ’ ^ 

If Colet had risen out of Neo-Platonism to Dionysius 
and from Dionysius to St Paul, it is evident that he 
did not rest even there. How in the foUowmg few 
words, overflowmg as they do with his personal love 


^ Emmanuel OoL MS Leaf i, 1 
pD leaf 1 , ^ 


^ Leaf k, 7 and 8 

® Ji^eavea ^ b to 7* 
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for St Paul, does lie give vent to a still more tender 
love and reverence for Ghnst > 

‘ Here I stand amazed, and exclaim those words of 
‘ my Paul, “ Oh the depth of the nches of the wisdom 
‘ “ and knowledge of God * ” 0 wisdom I wonderfully 

' good to men and merciful, how justly thy lovmg- 
‘ kmdness can be called the “ depth of riches ” > — 
' Thou who commending thy love towards us hast 
‘ chosen to be so bountiful to us that Thou givest thy- 
‘ self for us, that we may return to Thee and to God 
‘ 0 holy, 0 kmd, 0 beneficent wisdom > 0 voice, 

' word, and truth of God m man I truth-speakmg and 
‘ truth-actmg I who hast chosen to teach us humanly 
‘ that we may know divmely , who hast chosen to be 
‘ m man that we may be m God , who lastly hast 
‘ chosen m man to be humbled even unto death — ^the 
‘ death even of the cross — ^that we may be exalted 
‘ even unto hfe, the life even of God ^ ^ 

It may safely be concluded, that if Colet’s manuscript 
expositions preserved at Cambridge may be taken as 
evidence of the nature of his pubhc lectures, they may 
well have excited all the mterest which they seem to 
have done Doctors of Divmity, coming to listen at 
first that they might find something definite to censure, 
might well mdeed find somethmg to learn. Amongst 
the students, probably, the seed found a soil m some 
degree prepared to receive it But it must have required 
an effort on the part of the most candid and honest 
adherents of the traditional school to reach the stand- 
pomt from which alone Colet’s method of free critical 
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} Emmanuel Qol MS Leaf {, 6, and Appendix (B, f) 
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mteipretation. could be found to be m perfect harmony 
with his evident love and reverence for the Scriptuies 
They attnbuted an extent of Divme mspiration to the 
apostle which placed his words on a level m authority 
with those of the Saviour himself , while Colet, we are 
told (and some of the passages last quoted seem to 
confirm the statement), was wont to declare, ‘ that 
‘ when he turned from the Apostles to the wonderful 
‘ majesty of Christ, their writmgs, much as he loved 
‘ them, seemed to him to become poor, as it were, m 
‘ comparison ^ [with the words of their Lord] ^ 

Yet they could hardly fail to see, whether they 
would or not, that while their own system left the 
Scriptures hidden m the background, Colet^s method 
brought them out into the hght, and mvested them 
with a sense of reahty and sacredness which pressed 
them home at once to the heart 

VI GROCYCTS DISCOVERY (1498 ?). 

Colet was not alone at Oxford m his regard for the 
Pseudo-Dionysian wntmgs 

Grocyn was so impressed with the genumeness and 
value of the ‘ Celestial Hierarchy,’ that he consented to 
dehver a course of lectures upon it, about this tune, 
m St Paul’s Cathedral. But havmg commenced his 
course by very strongly assertmg its genumeness, and 
harshly condemnmg Laurentius Valla and others who 


^ ‘ Plunmum tnbuebat Epistolis 

* Apostolicis, sed ita suspiciebat 
‘ admirabilem lUam Cbnsti majes- 

* tatem ut ad banc quodammodo 
‘ sordescerent Apostolorum Bcnp- 
ta *— Eras Op m p 459, F. See 
dso this v^ew supported b;jr PJra^T 


mus in his ttat%o Verce Th^dlogim 
‘ISTec fortasBis absurdum fuent, 

* in saons quoque voluminibus 
‘ ordinem auotontatis ahquem oon- 

* stituere/ &o — Eras Op v p 92# 
C 5 and IM 132, C, 
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iiad started doubts, it cbanced that wben he had pro- 
ceeded with his lectures for some weeks, he became 
himself convinced, by strong mternal evidence, that 
the work was not written by a disciple of St Paul , 
and bemg an honest man seeking for truth, and not 
argumg for argument’s sake, was obhged candidly to 
confess the unpleasant discovery to his audience ^ 

What effect this unexpected discovery of Grocyn’s 
had upon the mind of Colet we are not distmctly 
mformed Whether Grocyn was able to convmce him 
of the truth of his mature judgment does not directly 
appear ^ He had so earnestly embraced the Dionysian 
writmgs, and they had produced so profound an im- 
pression upon his mmd, that it may readily be beheved 
that he would be very unwilhng to admit that they 
were spunous Nor, perhaps, was it needful that he 
should do so. For, however clearly it might be proved 
that they were not written by the disciple of St Paul, 
it did not therefore foUow that they were merely a 
forgery The Pseudo-Dionysius, whoever he was, must 
have been not the less a man of vast moral power and 
deep Christian feehng , and possibly he may have had 


1 Eras Op Yi -p 503, F, Anmta- 
Uones tn loco f Acts xvn v 34 Tlie 
edition of 1516 does not mention 
the anecdote at all Those of 1519 
and 1522 mention it as having 
occurred ‘ ante complures annos ’ 
Also see ‘Declamatio adversnsCen 
‘ suram Faonltatis Theol Pansien ’ 
Eras Op ix p 917andEpist mccv 
The former was written in 1530 or 
1531, and in it he says — ‘ Is ante 
^ annos tngmta, Londmi m sede 


‘ Dm Panh,^ &c which gives the 
date of Grocyn’s lectures as some 
‘time before 1500 or 1501 The 
pnbhcation of the Pans edition of 
Dionysius, in 1498, may have called 
forth these lectures 
2 Jewell, however, mentions John 
Colet as beheving that the Areopa- 
gite was not the author of these 
ancient wntmgs ^ Of Private 
MassCf ed» 1611, p § 
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Chap II HO fraudulent intention in using tlie pseudonym of the 
aTm^s Areopagite, if he did so The conscience of the age 
m which he hved, so lax on the pomt of pious fraud, 
may possibly have sanctioned his domg so 

It has already been seen that, m acceptmg the 
Dionysian speculations, Colet did so because he be- 
heved Dionysius himself to have simply com m itted to 
writmg what he had heard from the Apostles them- 
selves, and because he felt bound to beheve that he 
‘ tooh the greatest 'pa%ns to appear to know nothing 
‘ according to this world, thinhing it unworthy to mix 
‘ up human reason with dimne revelations ’ ^ 

Supposmg that Grocyn’s discovery had convmced 
Colet that the speculations of the Dionysian writings 
were not of apostohc origm — ^were, m fact, products of 
merely ‘ human reason ’ which the Pseudo-Dionysius 
had ‘ mixed up " with Scripture truth, as Augustme and 
the Schoolmen had mixed up with it their scholastic 
speculations, it is clear that he would be bound by 
the principle set forth m the above passage, to reject 
the Dionysian speculations as he had already rejected 
those of the Schoolmen 

Colet He would be bound to treat the speculations of the 
more than Pseudo-Dionysius as of no more authority than those 
of St Augustme or Origen, and the practical result 
would be likely to be, that he would be thrown back 
more completely than ever upon the Bible itself, and 
contmue all the more earnestly to apply to its mter- 
pretation the sound, common-sense, historical methods 
which he had already apphed so successfully to the 
exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul. 


* Yide Bup5%, p p., 
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In tlie meantime it maybe readily imagmed that, to 
a man of such, deep feelmg and impulsive nature, as 
the occasional outbursts of bummg zeal m bis TOitmgs 
sbowColet tobave been, sucb a disappomtment ■would 
leave a sore place to wbicb be would not care often to 
recur m conversation "witb bis fnends 

Sucb a shock as Grocyn’s discovery must have been 
to bim, may have simply produced m bis mind a sense 
of be'wilderment ending m a suspended judgment He 
may bave returned to bis accustomed work feelmg 
more than ever tbe uncertamty of human speculations, 
an bumbler, a stronger, though perhaps a sadder man, 
more than ever mcbned to cbng closely to tbe Scrip- 
tures and bis beloved St Paul, and even ready some- 
times to turn with rebef, as we are told be did ■with 
admiration, from tbe mvolved logic ^ of tbe Apostle 
to tbe simple majesty of Christ ' 


Chap II 
AD 1498. 


^ ‘Apostoli sermo (qtu in 
* hoc loco aTUflcios%ss%mus est) ’ 


MS on 1 Connihmns, Emmanuel 
Coll leaf a, 6 
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CHAPTEE III 

I EEASMUS COMES TO OXFORD (1498) 

In the spring or summer of 1498, the foreign scholar 
— ^Erasmus of Eotterdam — ^arrived at Oxford, brought 
over to England by Lord Mount] oy from Pans ^ 
Erasmus was an entire stranger m England , he did 
not know a word of Enghsh, but was at once most 
hospitably received mto the College of St Mary the 
Vir gin, by the prior Eichard Chamock Golet had 


^ The date of Erasmus’s commg 
to England may be approximately 
fixed as follows Epist xxix dated 
12th Apnl, and evidently written 
in 1500, after his visit to England, 
mentions a fever t^hich nearly kdled 
Erasmus two years before Com 
parmg this with what is said in the 
‘Life ’prefixed to vol i of Eras Op, 
Epist VI vu and viii , dated SEeb , 
4 Feb , and 12 Feb , seem to belong 
to Feb 1498 Epist vi ix andv 
seem to place his studies with 
Mountjoy, at Pans, in the spnng 
of that year Epist xxu seems to 
mention the projected visit to Eng- 
land Epist XIV ‘ Londim tumiil- 
tuane,’ 5 Deo , is evidently written 
after he had been to Oxford and 
seen Colet, Grooyn, and Lmaore, 
and yet, comparatively soon after 
his amval m England* It alludes 


to his coming to England, but gives 
no hint that he is going to leave 
England In the winter of 1499” 
1500 he was at Oxford, intending 
to leave, but delayed by pohti- 
oal reasons He really did leave 
England 27 Jan 1500 Whilst, 
therefore, it is just possible that 
Epist XIV may have been written 
in Dec 1499, it is more probable 
that it was written in Dec 1498, 
and that the first experience of 
Erasmus at Oxford had been during 
the previous summer and autumn 
This seems to comport best both 
with Epist VI IX V and xxii , and 
also with the oircumstanoes con- 
nected with his stay in England, 
mentionedin this chapter* See also 
the next note The years attached 
to the early letters of Erasmus are 
not in the least to be rehed on 
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indeed, as already mentioned, heard Erasmus spoken 
of at Pans as a learned scholar, ^ but as yet no work of 
his had nsen mto note, nor was even his name gene- 
rally known He was scarcely turned thirty — ] ust the 
age of Colet , ^ but m his wasted sallow cheeks and 
sunken eyes were but few traces left of the physical 
vigour of early manhood. In place of the glow of 
health and strength, were hues which told that mid- 
mght oil, bad lodgmg, and the harassmg hfe of a poor 
student, driven about and ill-served as he had been, 
had already broken what must have been at best a 
frail constitution But the worn scabbard told of the 
sharpness and temper of the steel withm His was a 
nund restless for mental work, now fightmg through 
the obstacles of ill-health and poverty, m pursmt of its 
natural bent, as it had once had to fight its way oujb 
of monastic thraldom to secure the freedom of action 
which such a mmd required 

Though well schooled and stored with leammg, yet 
he had not come to Oxford to teach, or to make a name 
by display of mtellectual power, but simply to add new 
branches of knowledge to those already acquired 
Greek was now to be learned there — tha nks to the 
efforts of Grocyn and Lmacre — and Erasmus had come 
to Oxford bent upon addmg a knowledge of Greek to 
his Latm lore To belong to that httle knot of men 


1 ColetusErasmo Eras Epist xi 

2 ‘ Hic (at Oxford) honunem 
‘ nosse coBpi^ nam eodem turn me 
‘ Deus nescio qxiis adegerat , natus 
‘ turn erat aimos ferme tngmta, me 
* mmor duobus ant tnbns mensibus 
— ^Eras Op m p 4S6,B Erasmiis, 
according to bis monument at Rot- 
terdam (Eras Op i (7) ) was bom 


28 Oct 1467 Colet woxild be bom, 
say, Jan 1467-8, if three months 
younger, and would be ‘ annos 
‘ferme tngmta, m the sprmg of 
‘ 1498 ’ AccordmgtoColet^smonu 
ment he would be 31 at that date, 
as he died 16 Sept 1519, and the 
mscnption states ‘ Tixit annos 63 ’ 
Kmght’s Colet^ p 261 
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north of the Alps who already knew Greek— whose 
number yet might be counted on his fingers— this had 
now become his immediate object of ambition What 
he meant to do with his tools when he had got them, 
probably was a question to be decided by circumstances 
rather tba,u by any very defimte plan of his own To 
gam his bring by takmg pupils, and to hve the hfe 
of a scholar at some contmental university, was pro- 
bably the future floatmg mdistmctly before him 

Prior Chamock seems to have at once appreciated 
Erasmus He did all m his power to give him, a warm 
welcome to the umversity ^ He seems to have taken 
bim at once to hear Colet lecture , ^ and he very soon 
mformed Colet that his new guest turned out to be 
no ordmary man ^ Upon this report Colet wrote to 
Erasmus a graceful and gentlemanly letter,^ givmg 
bim a hearty welcome to England and to Oxford, and 
professmg his readmess to serve him 

Erasmus rephed, warmly acceptmg Colet’s friend- 
ship, but at the same time telhng him plamly that he 
would find m him a man of slender or rather of no 
fortune, with no ambition, but warm and open-hearted, 
simple, hberal, honest, but tinnd, and of few words 
Beyond this he must expect nothmg. But if Colet 
could love such a man — ^if he thought such a man 
worthy of his friendship — he might then count him 
as his own ® 

Colet did think such a man worthy of his friendship. 


^ Epist XU SixtmxLS Erasmo 
2 Else how could Erasmus de* 
scribe Colet’s style of speaking so 
clearly m bis first letter to bim f — 
Epist xh 


^‘Virum optimum et bomtate 
‘ prseditum smgulari ^ — Eras 
Epist XI 

** Ooletus Erasmo * Epist xi* 
®Eraa.Epist xH, p 40# E# 
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and from that moment Erasmus and he were the best Chap m 
of friends The lord mayor’s son, bom to wealth and ^ 
aU that wealth could command, whilst steehng his 
heart agamst the allurements of city and court hfe, 
eagerly received mto his bosom-friendship the poor 
foreign scholar, whom fortune had used so hardly, Coistand 
whose orphaned youth had been embittered by the 
treachery of dishonest guardians, and who, robbed 
of his slender patrimony and cast adrift upon the 
world without resources, had hitherto scarcely been 
able to keep himself from want by givmg lessons to 
private pupils Whether he was likely to find m 
the foreign scholar the fulfilment of his yeammgs 
after fellowship, it wiU be for further chapters of 
this history to disclose 

n TABLE-TALK ON THE SACBHICE OF CAIN AND ABEL 

(1498 ?) 

It chanced that, after the dehvery of a Latm sermon, TaUe-taik 
the preacher — an accomplished divme — ^was a guest at ®**‘®‘* 
the long table m one of the Oxford halls Colet pre- 
sided The divme took the seat of honour to the left 
of Colet , Charnock, the hospitable prior, sat opposite , 

Erasmus next to the divme , and a lawyer opposite to 
him Below them, on either side, a mixed and name- 
less group filled up the table. At first the tide of 
table-talk ebbed and flowed upon trivial subjects 
The conversation turned at length upon the sacnflces 
of Cam and Abel — ^why the one was accepted and the 
other not. 

Colet — ^if we may judge from the earnest way m Octet’s 
which, m his exposition of the Epistle to the Eomans, 
he had urged the uselessness of outward sacnflces, sacneoc. 
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unless accompanied by that hmng sacrifice of heart and 
nund ■which they were meant to typify — ^was not hkely 
to advocate any view which should attribute the accept- 
ance of the one olSermg and the rejection of the other, 
merely to any difierence m the ofiermgs themselves 
He would be sure to place the difference m the 
cJiaro/der of the men Colet seems on this occasion to 
have done so, and to have fancied he saw m the 
different occupations chosen by the two brothers evi- 
dence of the different spint under which they acted 
The exact course of the conversation we have no 
means of foUowmg AH we know is, that Colet took 
one side, and Erasmus and the divine the other, and 
that the chief bone of contention was the suggestion 
thrown out by Colet, that Cam had m the first mstance 
offended the Almighty by his distrust m the Divme 
beneficence, and too great confildence m his own art 
and mdustry, and that this was proved by his havmg 
been the first to attempt to till the cursed ground , 
while Abel, with greater resignation, and restmg con- 
tent ■with what nature still spontaneously yielded, 
had choseu the gentle occupation of a shepherd ^ 
There may have been somethmg fanciful m the view 
urged by Colet, but it is evident that it covered a 
truth which he could not give up, however hard and 
long his opponents roight argue 
Erasmus was astomshed at Colet's earnestness and 
power He seemed to him ‘ like one mspired. In his 


^ ‘Dioebat Coletiis, Caym ea 

* pmmim culpa Peum offendisse, 
‘ quod tanquam conditonsbemgm- 

* tate difSsus, sussque mmium con- 
‘fisxis mdustnee, terram pnmus 
‘prosoident, qutim Abel, sponte 


‘ nasoentibus oontentus, oves pa- 
rent’ — ^Eras Epist xliv Op m 
p 42, F Compare MS G g 4, 
26, fols 4r-6 and 29, 30, And Eras 
mus’s Paraphrases, %n loco, Hebrews 
XI 4 
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‘ voice, ins eye, his whole countenance and mien, he Chap hi 
‘ seemed raised, as it were, out of himself ’ ^ a -7114^ 

Erasmus and the divme both felt themselves beaten , 
but it IS not always easy for the vanqiushed to yield 
gracefully, and the discussion, growmg warmer as it 
proceeded, might have risen even to mtemperate heat, 
had not Erasmus dexterously wound it round to a EiasmiM 
happy conclusion by pretendmg to remember that he 
had once met with a cunous story about Cam m an about 
old wormeaten manuscript whose title-page time had 
destroyed The disputants were all attention, and 
Erasmus, havmg thus tickled their curiosity, was 
induced to tell the story, after extractmg a promise 
from the Listeners that they would not treat it as a 
fable He then drew upon his ready wit, and 
improvised the followmg story — 

‘ This Cam was a man of art and mdustry, and 
‘ withal greedy and covetous He had often heard 
‘ from his parents how, m the garden from which they 
‘ had been driven, the com grew as tall as alder-bushes 
‘unchoked by tares, tliorns, or thistles When he 
‘ brooded over these thmgs, and saw how meagre a crop 
‘ the ground produced, after all lus pains in tilhng it, he 
‘ was tempted to resort to treachery He went to the 
‘ angel who was the appomted guardian of paradise, 

‘ and, plyiug him with crafty arts, tempted him with 
‘ promises to give him secretly just a few grams from 
‘ the luxuriant crops of Eden He argued that so small 
‘ a theft could not be noticed, and that if it were, 


^ ‘ At lUe xmm vmoebat omn.es , 

* visus est sacro quodam furore de- 
‘ baochan, ao nesoio quid bomine 

* subbmius augustiusque prseferre 


‘AJiud sonabat vox, aliudtuebantur 
‘ oculi, alius vultus, abus adspeotus, 
‘majorque viden, afflatus est nu- 
‘ mine quando.’— Eras Op m 42 F 
U 2 
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‘ the angel conld hut fall to the condition men were in 
‘ Why was his condition better than theirs * Men were 
‘ driven out of the garden because they had eaten the 
‘ apple He, being set to guard the gate, could enjoy 
‘ neither paradise nor heaven He was not even free, 
‘ as they were, to wander where he hked upon earth > 
‘ Many good things were still left to men With care 
‘ and labour the world might be cultivated, and human 
‘ misery so far lessened by discoveries and arts of all 
‘ kmds, that at length men might not need to be 
‘ envious even of Eden It was true that they were 
‘ mfested by diseases, but human art would find the 
‘ cure for these m time Perhaps some day something 
‘ might even be found which would make hfe immortal 
‘ When man by his mdustry had made the earth mto 
‘ one great garden, the angel would be shut out from 
‘ it, as well as from heaven and Eden Let him do 
‘ what he could for men without harm to himself, and 
' then men would do what they could for him in re- 
‘ turn The worst man will cairey the weakest cause, if 
‘ he be but the best talker A few grams were obtained 
‘ by stealth, and carefully sown by Cain These being 
‘ sprung up, produced an mcreased number The mul- 
‘ tiphed seed was agam sown, and the process repeated 
‘ time after time. Before many harvests had passed 
‘ the produce of the stolen seed covered a wide tract 
' of country When what was taking place on earth 
‘ became too conspicuous to be longer concealed from 
' heaven, Grod was exceedingly wroth “ I see,” He 
‘ said, “ how this fellow dehghts m toil and sweat ; I 
‘ “ will heap it upon him to his fill ” He spoke, and 
‘ sent a dense army of ants and locusts to bhght 
‘ Gam’s cornfields He added to these hailstorms and 
‘ hurricanes. He sent another angel to guard the gate 
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‘ of paradise, and imprisoned tke one who had favoured 
‘ man in a human body. Cam tried to appease Grod 
‘ by burnt-offermgs of fruits, but found that the smoke 
‘ of his sacrifice would not rise towards heaven 
‘ Understandmg from this that the anger of God was 
‘ determmed against him, he despaired > ’ ^ 

Thus, with this clever impromptu fable did Erasmus 
gracefully contrive to throw the weight of his altered 
opmion mto Colet's scale, and at the same time to 
restore the whole party to wonted good-humour 
Meanwhile what he had seen of Colet made a deep 
impression upon him He himself declared that he 
never had enjoyed an after-dinner talk so much. 
It was, he said, wantmg m nothmg ^ 

This httle ghmpse given by Erasmus himself of his 
first experience of Oxford life is of value, not only as 
reveahng his own early impressions of Colet and Oxford, 
but also as throwing some httle hght upon the position 
which Colet himself had taken m the Umversity after a 
year’s labour at his post That he should be chosen to 
preside at the long table on this occasion was a mark 
at least of honour and respect , while the way m which 
he evidently gave the tone to the conversation, and 
became so thoroughly the central figure m the group, 
shows that this respect was true homage paid to 
character, and not to mere wealth and station. Then, 
agam, the fact that Erasmus, a stranger, without purse 
or name, should have had assigned to him the second 
seat of honour, second only to the special guest of the 
day, was m itself a proof of the same hearty apprecia- 
tion by Chamock and Colet of character, without regard 

* Eras Epist xhv 

® Erasmus Sixtmo, Epxst xIxy Op m p 42, 0 
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to rank or station Would it have been so every- 
wheie Had Erasmus been so treated at Pans '2 i 
Ho wonder that the letters of Erasmus, written 
durmg these his first months spent at Oxford, should 
bear witness to the dehght with which he found him- 
self received, all stranger as he was, mto the midst of 
a group of warm-hearted friends, with whom, for the 
first time in his hfe, he found what it was to be at 
home ‘ I cannot tell you,’ he wrote to his friend Lord 
Mount] oy, ‘ how dehghted I am with your England 
‘ With two such friends as Colet and Charnock, I 
‘ would not refuse to hve even m Scythia 1 ’ ® 

III CONVERSATION BETWEEN COLET AND ERASMUS 
ON THE SCHOOLMEN (1498 or 1499) 

But although Erasmus had formed the closest fnend- 
ship with Colet, and was learnmg more and more to 
understand and admire him, it was long before he was 
sufiiciently one m heart and purpose to mduce Colet to 
unburden to him his whole nund 
He did so only by degrees When he thought his 
friend really m earnest m any passmg argument he 
would tell him fuUy what his own views were. But 
Colet hated the Schoolmen’s habit of argmng for 
argument’s sake, and felt that Erasmus was as yet 
not wholly weaned from it It was a habit which 
had been fostered by the current practice of assertmg 


^ See ius colloquy, IcUhyofhagia, 
m wlucli lie desonbes bis college 
expenence at Pans, especially bis 
physical bardsbips The latter are 
probably cancatured, and perhaps 


too much magnified for the descnp- 
tion to be taken hterally 
^ Erasmus to Lord Mountjoy , 
Epist xbi Oxomse, 1498 
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'wiredra'wn distmcticns and abstruse propositions 
for tbe mere display of logical skill , and Colet's 
reverence for truth shrunk from this pubhc vivisec- 
tion of it merely to feed the pride of the dissector 
It pamed and disgusted bim 
Erasmus had been educated at Pans in the 
‘ straitest sect ’ of Scholastic theologians He had 
there studied theology m the college of the Scotists, 
and been teamed m that logical subtlety for which 
the school of Duns Scotus was distmguished ^ 

But he found Golet, mstead of regardmg the Scotists 
as wonderfully clever, declarmg that ‘ they seemed to 
‘ him to be stupid and dull and anythmg but clever 
‘ For to cavil about difEerent sentences and words, 
‘ now to gnaw at this and now at that, and to dissect 
‘ everythmg bit by bit, seemed to him to be the mark 
‘ of a poor and barren mmd ' ^ 

But Colet had not quarrelled only with the logical 
method of the Schoolmen , he owed the scholastic 
philosophy itseH a stiU deeper grudge 

The system of the Schoolmen professed to embrace 
the whole range of universal knowledge It was not 
confined strictly to rehgion, it mcluded, also, questions 
of philosophy and science And these were settled by 
isolated texts from the Bible, or dicta of the earher 
Schoolmen, and not by the mvestigation of facts A 
theology so dogmatic and capricious could consistently 
admit of no progress Every discovery of science or 
philosophy, contrary to the dicta of the Schoolmen, 
must be regarded as a crime It was the logical result 
of an inherent vice m the system that Brunos and 
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1 * Beatns RhenamiS Csesan Ca- 
* rolo »~-Eras Op i leai* * ^ I 


^ Eras Op m p 458, D and E 
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Galileos, m after ages, were tortured by successors of 
the Scboolmen into the denial of inconvenient truths 
This might do all very well m stagnant times, but 
m an age when the new art of prmtmg was reviving 
ancient learmng, and new worlds were tummg up in 
hitherto untracked seas, men who, like Colet, entered 
mto the spirit of the new era, soon found out that the 
summcB theologies of the Schoolmen were no sum of 
theology at all, that then science and philosophy were 
grossly deficient , and that if Chnstiamty must in truth 
stand or fall with scholastic dogmas, then the accession 
of new hght would be likely to lead honest enquirers 
after truth to reject it, and to accept m its place the 
refined semi-pagan philosophy which had accompamed 
the revival of learmng m Italy Yet these were the 
alternatives which the Schoolmen, m common with 
the champions of dogmatic creeds m aU ages, tried 
to force upon mankind Then cry was, as that 
of then scholastic successors has been, and is, 
‘ Our Chnstiamty or none ’ 

Colet had seen in Italy which of these two alterna- 
tives those who came withm the influence of the new 
leammg were mchned to take But he had seen or 
heard, too, in Italy, of a thnd alternative He had 
found a Chnstiamty, not scholastic, not dogmatic, 
which didnot seem to him to have anjrthmg to fear from 
free enquny, for it was itself one of those facts which 
free enquny had brought once more to hght • the repro- 
duction of its ancient records m then onginal languages 
was itself one of the results of the new learmng He 
had found m the New Testament a simple record of the 
facts of the hfe of Chnst, and a few apostohe letters to 
the churches It had brought him, not to an endless 
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web of propositions to the acceptance of which he 
must school his mmd, but to a person whom to love, 
m whom to trust, and for whom to work He would 
not rest even m the teachmg of his beloved St Paul. 
He had been taught by the Apostle to look up from 
him to the ‘ wonderful majesty of Christ ^ and loyalty 
to Christ had become the ruhng passion of his hfe ^ 

Havmg rejected the summce theologies of the School- 
men, even before his faith had been shaken, by Gro- 
cyn’s discovery, m Dionysian speculations, his disap- 
pomtment also m the latter would seem to have driven 
him back upon the Scriptures, upon the writmgs of St 
Paul, above all upon Christ himself , imtil at last he 
had seemed to find m the simple facts of the Apostles’ 
Creed the true sum of Christian theology Havmg en- 
trenched his faith behmd its simple bulwarks, he could 
look cahnly out upon the world of philosophy and 
nature, with a mind free to accept truth wherever he 
might find it, without anxiety as to what the revival of 
ancient learnmg, or the discoveries of new-born science, 
might reveal, anxious chiefly to find out his own hfe’s 
work and duty, and nght heartily to do it. 

And havmg escaped the trammels of scholastic 
theology himself, he could urge others also to do the 
same When, therefore, young theological students 
came to him m despair, on the pomt of throwmg up 
theological study altogether, because of the vexed 
questions m which they found it mvolved, and dread- 
mg lest m these days, when everythmg was called m 
question, they imght be found unorthodox, he was 


^ Eras Of m pt 1, p 469, E 
^ * Siquidem magnum erat. Cole- 
Hnm, m ea fortima, constanter 


‘ seqnutum esse, non quo vooabat 
* natura, sed quo Christus,’ &c — 
Ib%d p 461, E 
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wont, it seems, to tell tliem ‘ to keep firmly to tke 
‘ Bible and tbe Apostles’ Creed, and let divmes, if they 
‘ bke, dispute about tbe rest ’ ^ 

But Erasmus as yet bad far from attamed tbe 
same standpomt 

He was bimself in tbe very position above described 
His experience m tbe Scotist college m Paris bad not 
been lost upon bim It was not only that its filtby 
chambers and diet of rotten eggs ^ bad rumed bis 
constitution for bfe He bad contracted witbin its 
walls a disgust of all theological study. He describes 
himself as, previously to bis visit to England, ‘ abbor- 
‘ rmg tbe study of theology , ’ and gives, as bis double 
reason for it, tbe fear lest be might run foul of settled 
opmions , and lest, if be did so, be should be branded 
with tbe name of ‘ heretic ’ ® 

Disgusted, however, as be was with theology, all bis 
theological trammg bad hitherto been scholastic m its 


* See tlie foUowmg extract from 
the colloquy of Erasmus, ^ Pietas 
‘ puenhs,^ edition Argent 1522, 
leaf e, 4, and Basilese, 1626, p 92, 
and Eras Op i p 653 

‘ Erasmus Many abstain from 
‘ divimty because they are afraid 
‘ lest they should waver m the 
‘ cathohc faith, when they see there 
* IS nothing which is not called in 
‘ question 

* Qaspar I beheve firmly what 
‘I read in the Holy Scriptures, 
‘ and the creed called the Apostles’, 
® and I don’t trouble my head any 
‘further I leave the rest to be 
‘ disputed and defined by the clergy, 
‘ if they please 

‘ Erasmus What Thdes taught 
‘ you that philosophy ? 


‘ Gaspar I was for some time in 
‘ domestic service ’ [as More was in 
the house of Cardmal Morton be- 
fore he was sent to Oxford] * with 
‘ that honestest of men, John CoUt 
* Ee vmbued ms vnth these precepts ’ 
See Argent 1522, leaf o, 4 
2 ‘ Ilhc in coUegio Montis Acuti 
‘ ex putribus o vis et oubiculo mf ecto 
‘ concepit morbum, h e malam cor- 
‘ pons, antea punssimi, afiectio- 
nem ’ Y%ta, prefixed to Eras Op i 
written by himself See the letter 
to Conrad Gk)clemus 

‘A studio theologiae abhorre- 
‘ bat,quod sentiret ammum non pro- 
‘ pensum, ut omma illorum funda- 
‘ menta subverteret , deinde futu- 
‘ rum, ut hasretioi nomen murere- 
*tur’ — prefixed to Eras Op n 
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cliaracter, and, apart from his disgust of theology m hita-p m 
general, he does not seem as yet to have contracted any 
special disgust of scholastic theology m particular Brasmtis 
He was stiU too much enamoured of the logic of the g^ooi- 
Schoolmen, and too often was found to take the 
Schoolmen’s side m his discussions with his friend 
Colet and Erasmus ^ had been conversmg one day 
upon the character of the Schoolmen Colet had ex- 
pressed his sweepmg disapprobation of the whole class 
Erasmus, whose knowledge of their works was, as he 
afterwards acknowledged, by no means deep, at length 
ventured, m renewmg the conversation at another time, 
to except Thomas Aqumas from the common herd, as ErasmTis 
worthy of praise, allegmg m his favour that he seemed 
to have studied both the Scriptures and ancient htera- 
ture— which doubtless he had Colet made no reply 
And when Erasmus pursued the subject still further, 

Colet agam passed it o£E, feigmng mattention But 
when Erasmus, m the course of further conversation, 
agam expressed the same opmion m favour of Aqumas, 
and spoke more strongly even than before, Colet turned 
his full eye upon him m order to learn whether he 
really were speakmg m earnest , and concludmg that it 
was so — ‘ Wbat,’ he said passionately, ‘ do you extol Cokt’s 
‘ to me such a man as Aqumas * If he had not been 
‘ very arrogant mdeed, he would not surely so rashly 
‘ and proudly have taken upon himself to define (dl 
‘ thinff! And unless his spirit had been somewhat 
‘worldly, he would not surely have corrupted the 
‘ whole teachmg of Christ by mixing with it his 
‘ profane philosophy.’ ** 


^ See for this anecdote. Eras 
033 m p 458, E and F 


^ ‘ Tanquam afflatus spintn quo- 
‘ dam, ” Quad tu, inquit, mihi prae- 
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Erasmus was taken aback, as be bad been at tbe 
discussion at tbe pubbc table He bad agam been 
arguing without sufficient knowledge to justify bis 
bavmg any strong opinion at all Wbicb side be took 
on tbe question at issue was a matter almost of indif- 
ference to bim But be saw plamfy that it was not 
so witb Colet. His first allusion to Aqumas, Colet 
bad resolutely sbmmed Wben compelled to speak bis 
opmion, bis soul was moved to its depths, and bad 
burst forth mto this passionate reply There must be 
sometbmg real and earnest at tbe bottom of Colet’s 
dislike for Aqumas, else be could not have spoken thus 
So Erasmus betakes himself to tbe more careful 
study of tbe great schoolman’s writmgs 

One may picture him takmg down from tbe shelf 
tbe ’ Summa Tbeologiee,’ and, as tbe first step 
towards the exploration of its contents, turmng to 
tbe prologue He reads • — 

‘ Seemg that tbe teacher of catbobc truth should 
‘ mstruct not only those advanced m knowledge, but 
‘ that it IS a part of bis duty to teach beginners (ac- 
‘ cordmg to tbe words of tbe Apostle to tbe Corm- 
‘ thians, “ even as unto babes m Cbnst, I have fed you 
‘ “ with milk and not with strong meat ”), it is our 
' purpose in this book to treat of those tbmgs which 
‘ pertam to tbe Christian rebgion m a maimer adapted 
‘ to tbe instruction of beginners, 

‘ For we have considered that novices in this learn- 
‘ mg have been veiy much bmdered m [tbe study of] 


‘ “ dieas istum, qm msi habmsset 
‘ mtiltiim suTogantise, non tanta 
‘ ‘‘ tementate tantoqne snpercilio 
^ defimsset omma, etmsi babnis- 
‘ “ set aJiqmd spmtns mnndam. 


* “ non ita totam Cbnsti dootnnam 
‘ “ sua profana pMosopbia oonta- 

* mmasset ’ — Eras Of m p 
45S, E 
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‘ works written by others , partly, indeed, on account Chap in 
' of the multiphcation of useless questions, articles and 1493 
‘ arguments, and partly [for other reasons} To avoid 
‘ these and other difficulties we shall endeavour, 

‘ relymg on Divme assistance, to treat of those thmgs 
' which belong to sacred learning, so far as the subject 
‘ will admit, with hremty and clearness ’ 

What could be better or truer than this ? Erasmus 
might almost have fancied that Colet hi m self had 
written these words, so fully do they seem to fall m 
with his views But turmng from the prologue, 
nothmg surely could open the eyes of Erasmus more 
thoroughly to the real nature of scholastic theology 
than a further glance at the body of the treatise For 
what was he to think of a system of theology a ‘ hr%ef ’ 
compendium of which covered no fewer than 1160 
foho pages, each contammg 2000 words I And what 
was he to think of the wisdom of that Christian doctor 
who prescribed this ‘ Summa ^ as ' milk * especially sohoiasfao 
adapted for the sustenance of theological * habes ’ • To 
be told first to digest forty-three propositions concern- 
ing the nature of Grod, each of which embraced several 
distmct articles separately discussed and concluded m 
the eighty-three fohos devoted to this branch of the 
subject ; then fifteen similar propositions regardmg 
the nature of angels, embracing articles such as 
these — 

Whether an angel can be m more than one place at 
one and the same time ^ 

Whether more angels than one can be m one and the 
same place at the same tune ^ 

Whether angels have local motion 1 
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And wtetlier, if they have, they pass through inter- 
mediate space ^ 1 

— ^then ten propositions regardmg the Great%on, consisb- 
mg of an elaborate attempt to brmg mto harmony the 
work of the six days recorded m Genesis with mediaeval 
notions of astronomy , then forty-five propositions re- 
spectmg the nature of man before and after the Fall, 
the physical condition of the human body m Paiadise, 
the mode by which it was preserved immortal by eat- 
mg of the tree of hfe, the place where man was created 
before he was placed m Paradise, &c , and then, havmg 
mastered the above subtle propositions, stated ‘ briefiy 
‘ and clearly ^ m 216 of the aforesaid foho pages, to be 
told for his consolation and encouragement that he had 
now mastered not quite one-fifth part of this ‘ first book ’ 
for beginners m theological study, and that these pro- 
positions, and more than five times as many, were to be 
regarded by him as the settled doctrme of the Cathohc 
Church I — ^what student could fail either to be crushed 
under the dead weight of such a creed, or to rise up, 
and, like Samson, burstmg its green withes, discard 
and disown it altogether * 

No marvel that Erasmus was obhged to confess 
that, m the process of further study of the works of 
Aqumas, his former high opmion had been modified ® 
He could understand now how it was that Colet 
could hardly control his indignation at the thought, 
how the simple facts of Christianity had been cor- 
rupted by the admixture of the subtle philosophy of 
this ‘ best of the Schoolmen ' 


^ Summa, i quest 52, 63 
^ ‘ Omnmo deoessit ahquid mess 


‘ de lUo existimationi ’ — ^Eras Op, 
tti, pt 1^463, F 
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And yet we may well be free to own that Colet’s not 
onnatnral hatred of the scholastic philosophy had 
bhnded him m some degree to the personal ments of 
the early Schoolmen Deeper knowledge of the his- 
tory of their times, and study of the personal character 
at least of some of them, might have enabled him not 
only to temper his hatred, but even to recogmse that 
they occupied m their day a standpomt not widely 
difEerent altogether even from his own 
For as earnestly as Colet himself was now seekmg 
to brmg the Christiamty and advanced thought of his 
age mto harmony, the early Schoohnaa had tried to 
do the same thing m theirs The misfortune of the 
Schoolmen was, that they had mherited from St 
Augustme, and the Pseudo-Dionysius, the vicious ten- 
dency to fill up blanks m theology by mdulgmg m 
hypotheses, capable of receivmg the sanction of eccle- 
siastical authority, and then to be treated as estabhshed 
although altogether unverified by facts They had also 
to harmomse the dogmatic theology so manufactured 
with a scientific system as dogmatic as itself For 
while theologians had been mdulgmg m hypotheses 
respectmg ‘ origmal sm,' ‘ absolute predestination,' and 
‘ irresistible grace,’ natural philosophers had been m- 
dulgmg m similar hypotheses respectmg the ' crys- 
‘ talhne spheres,’ ‘ epicycloids,’ and ' 'pnmum mobile ’ ^ 


^ See The, Praise of FoUy, Eras 
Of IV p 462, where the dogmatic 
science of the age is as severely 
satirised by Erasmus as the dog- 
matic theology of the Schoolmen 
Thus Folly is made to say — ^ With 
‘ what ease, truly, do they mdulge 
‘m day-dreams {dehrant), when 
‘ they invent innumerable worlds, 


‘ and measure the sun, moon, and 
* stars, and the earth, as though by 
‘thumb and thread, and render 
‘a reason for thunder, wmds, 
‘echpses, and other mexphcable 
‘ things, without the least hesita- 
tion, as though they had been 
the secret architects of all the 
‘works of nature, or as though 
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Chap HI And seeiDg that the method hy which the School- 
ab 1498 “1®“- attempted to fuse these two dogmatic systems 
mto one, itself consisted of a still further indulgence 
m the same vicious mode of procedure, it was but 
natural that their attempt as a whole, however well 
meant, should leave ‘ confusion worse confounded ’ 
Still it must not be forgotten that they did succeed 
by this VICIOUS process m reconcihng theology and 
science to the satisfaction of their own dogmatic age 
This praise is, at least, their due On the other hand. 
The de- theiT successors in the j&fteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Sea^no^ could uot put forward any such claims for themselves 
They did not succeed m harmomsmg the theology and 
the advanced thought of their age They stramed 
every nerve to keep them hopelessly apart They 
bhndly held on to a worn-out system inherited from 
their far worthier predecessors, and spent their 
strength m denouncmg, m no measured terms, the 
scientific spirit and mductive method of the ‘new 
‘ leammg ’ 

Hence there can be httle doubt that Colet’s hatred 
of what m his day was m truth a huge and bewildermg 
mass of dreary and hfeless subtlety, was a ]ust and 
righteous hatred And though it took some time for 
Erasmus thoroughly to accept it, he could m after 
years, when Colet was no more, endorse, from the 
bottom of his heart, Colet's advice to young theolo- 
gical students ‘ Keef to the Bible and the Apostles’ 

‘ Creed , and let dvoines, if they like, dispute about 
‘ the rest.’ 


‘ they had come down to ns from 
‘ the council of the gods At whom 


‘ anid whose conjectures nature is 
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IV ERASMUS FALLS IN LOVE WITH THOMAS MORE (1498). 

Amongst the broken gleams of bgbt which fall, here 
and there only, upon the Oxford mtercourse of Eras- 
mus with Colet, there are one or two which reveal an 
already existmg friendship with Thomas More, but 
unfortunately without disclosmg how it had begun 

Erasmus, when passmg through London on his way 
to Oxford, had probably been mtroduced by Lord 
Mount] oy to his briUiant young friend It is even 
possible that there may be a foundation of fact m the 
story that they had met for the first time, unknown to 
each other, at the lord mayor’s table, or, as is more likely 
stiU, at the table of the ex-loid mayor. Sir Henry Colet 
Erasmus, havmg perhaps been told Colet’s saymg, that 
there was but one gemus m England, and that his name 
was Thomas More, may have been set opposite to him 
at table without knowmg who he was More in his turn 
may have been told of the logical subtlety of the great 
scholar newly arrived from the Scotist college m Pans, 
without havmg been personally mtroduced to him If 
this were so, the rest of the story may easily be true. 
They are said to have got mto argument durmg dinner, 
Erasmus, m Scotist fashion, ‘defendmg the worser part,’ 
till finHmg m his young opponent ‘ a readier wit than 
‘ ever he had before met withal,’ he broke forth mto 
the exclamation, ‘ A^d tu es Morus aub nvllus , ’ to 
which the ready tongue of More retorted— so runs the 
story, ‘ Avjb tu es Erasmus aut BiahoTm ’ ^ Whether 
at the lord mayor’s table, or elsewhere, they had be- 
come acquainted, and a correspondence had grown up 

^ Cresaore More’s JUfe of Sir Thomas More^ p 93 
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between tiiein, one letter of which, like a sohtaiy waif, 
has been left stranded on the shore of the gulf which 
has swallowed the rest It reads thus — 

Emsmvs Thomce Moro suo, S D 

‘ I scarcely can get any letters, wherefore I have 
‘ showered down curses on the head of this letter-carrier 
‘ by whose laziness or treachery I fancy it must be 
‘ that I have been disappointed of the most eagerly ex- 
‘ pected letters of my dear More (Mon mei) For that 
you have failed on your part I neither want nor ought 
‘to suspect Albeit, I expostulated with you most 
‘ vehemently in my last letter Nor am I afraid that 
‘ you are at all offended by the hberty I took, for you 
‘ are not ignorant of that Spartan method of fighting 
‘ “ usque ad cutem ” This pkmg aside, I do entreat 
‘ you, sweetest Thomas, that you wiU make amends 
‘ with interest for the suffermg occasioned me by the 
‘ too long continued deprivation of yourself and your 
‘ letters I expect, m short, not a letter, but a huge 
‘ bundle of letters, which would weigh down even an 
‘Egyptian porter,’ 

‘ Vale ]ucundissime More i 

* Oxomse Natali Simoms et Judse 1499 ’ 

Such bemg the friendship already existing between 
them, and beginning to show itself in the use of those 
endearing superlatives without which Erasmus, from 
the first to the last, never could wnte a letter to More, 
it IS not surprismg that, as wmter came on, Erasmus 
should take the opportunity afforded by the approach- 


* ErasnuaJiquotEpistolse Pans, 
1524, p 33 Eras Op m Epist 


Ixm. 1521 ed p 291 Whether 
written in 1498 or 1499 is doubtful 
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mg vacation for a visit to London Accoidmgly we 
get one chance ghmpse of him there, writmg a letter 
to one of his fiiends, and expiessmg his dehght with 
everythmg he had met with m England 

Staying as he most hkely was with Mount] oy or 
with More, enjoying the waimth of their friendship, 
and feeling himself at home m London as he had done 
m Oxford, but never had done before anywhere else, 
it was natural that the foreign scholar should pamt, m 
the warmest colours, this land of friends Especially 
of Mount] oy, who had brought him to England, and 
who found him the means of hvmg at Oxford, he 
would naturally speak in the highest terms Such 
was the pohteness, the goodnature, and ajSectionate- 
ness of his noble patron, that he would willingly 
follow him, he said, ad inferos, if need be 
Nor was it only the warm-heartedness of his Enghsh 
friends which filled him with dehght His purpose m 
commg to Oxford he declared to be fully answered 
He had come to England because he could not raise 
the means for a longer journey to Italy To prosecute 
his studies m Italy had been for years an object of 
anxious yearnmg , but now, after a few months’ ex- 
perience of Oxford life, he wrote to his friend, who 
was himself gomg to Italy, ‘ that he had found m 
‘ England so much pohsh and learnmg — ^not showy, 
‘ shallow learnmg, but profound and exact, both m 
‘ Latm and Greek — ^that now he would hardly care 
‘ much about gomg to Italy at aU, except for the 
‘ sake of having been there ’ ‘ When,’ he added, ‘ I 
‘ hsten to my hnend Colet it seems to me like hstenmg 
‘ to Plato himself In Grocyn, who does not admire 
‘ the wide range of his knowledge ^ What could be 
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‘ more searclimg, deep, and refined than the judgment 
‘ of Lmacre * ' And after this mention of Colet, 
Grrocyn, and Lmacre, he adds ‘ Whenever did nature 
‘ mould a character more gentle, endearmg, and 
‘ happy than Thomas More’s * ’ ^ 

So that while here, as elsewhere, Colet seems to 
take his place agam as the chief of the httle band of 
Enghsh fciends, we learn from this letter that the 
picture would not have been complete without the 
figure of the fascinating youth with whom Erasmus, 
like the rest of them, had fallen in love 
The letter itself was written to Robert Eisher, from 
London ‘ tumultuane,’ 5th Decembei, m 1498 or 1499 


V DISCUSSION BETWEEN ERASMUS AND COLET ON ‘ THE 
‘AGONY ESr THE GARDEN,’ AND ON THE INSPIRATION 
OE THE SCRIPTURES (1499) 

The greater part of 1499 was spent by Erasmus 
apparently at Oxford On one occasion Colet and 
Erasmus were spendmg an afternoon together ^ Their 
conversation fell upon the agony of Christ m the 
garden They soon, as usual, found that they did not 
agree Erasmus, followmg the common explanation 
of the Schoolmen, saw only m the agony suffered 
by the Saviour that natural fear of a cruel death to 
which m his human nature he subimtted as one of 
the incidents of humanity It seemed to him that m 


1 Erasmus Roberto Pisoaton 
Epist XIV 

* The incidents related m this 
section are taken from l>%sputat%- 
uneula de TcBdw, Pawre, Tnst%M 


Jem, instanvU SuppUcto Cruets, 
de^ue Yerhts, quthus vtstis est Mor- 
tem deprecart, * Pater, st fien potest, 
‘ irameat a me caltx tke — ^Eras 
Op V pp 1265-1294 
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His character as truly man, left for the moment un- 
aided by His divmity, the prospect of the anguish m 
store for Him might well wrmg from Him that cry of 
fearful and trembhng human nature, ‘ Father, if it 
‘ be possible, let this cup pass from me I ’ while the 
further words, ‘ not my will but Thme be done,' 
proved, he thought, that He had not only felt, but 
conquered, this human fear and weakness Erasmus 
further supported this view by adducmg the commonly 
received scholastic distmction between what Christ 
felt as man and what He felt as God, allegmg that it 
was only as man that He thus suffered. 

Colet dissented altogether from his friend's opimon 
It might be the commonly received mterpretation of 
recent divmes, but m spite of that he declared his own 
entire disapproval of it Notlimg could, he thought, 
be more mconsistent with the exceedmg love of Chnst, 
than the supposition that, when it came to the pomt. 
He shrank m dread from that very death which He 
desired to die m His great love of men It seemed 
utterly absurd, he said, to suppose that while so many 
martyrs have gone to torture and death patiently and 
even with joy — ^the sense of pam bemg lost m the 
abundance of their love — Christ, who was love itself, 
who came mto the world for the very purpose of de- 
hvermg guilty man by his own innocent death, should 
have shrunk either from the ignominy or from the 
bitterness of the cross The sweat of great drops of 
blood, the exceedmg sorrow even unto death, the 
touchmg entreaty to His Father that the cup might pass 
from Him — ^was all this to be attributed to the mere 
fear of death * Colet had rather set it down to any- 
thmg but that For it hes m the essence of love, he 
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said, ttat it should cast out fear, turn sorrow into joy, 
think nothing of itself, sacrifice everything for others 
It could not he that He who loved the human race 
more than anyone else should be inconstant and fearful 
m the prospect of death In confirmation of this view 
he referred to St Jerome, who alone of all the church 
fathers had, he thought, shown true insight mto the 
real cause of Christ’s a^ony m the garden St Jerome 
had attributed the Saviour’s prayer, that the cup might 
pass from Him, not to the fear of death but to the 
sense felt by Him of the awful guilt of the Jews, who, 
by thus brmgmg about that death which He desired 
to die for the salvation of all manland, seemed to be 
bringing down destruction and rum on themselves — 
an anxiety and dread bitter enough, m*Oolet’s view, to 
wring from the Saviour the prayer that the cup might 
pass from Him, and the drops of bloody sweat m the 
garden, seemg that it afterwards did wrmg from Him, 
whilst perfectmg his eternal sacrifice on the cross, 
that other prayer for the very mmisters of his torture, 
‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do I ’ Such was the view expressed by Colet m reply to 
Erasmus, and m opposition to the view which he was 
aware was generally received by scholastic divmes. 

Whilst they were m the heat of the discussion it 
happened that Prior Charnock entered the room 
Colet, with a dehcacy of feehng which Erasmus after- 
wards appreciated, at once broke off the argument, 
simply remarkmg, as he took leave, that he did not 
doubt that were his friend, when alone, to reconsider 
the matter with care and accuracy, their difference of 
opimon would not last very long 

When Erasmus found himself alone and at leisure 
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m his chambers he at once followed Colet’s advice 
He reconsidered Colet's argument and his own He 
consulted his books By far the most of the authori- 
ties, both Fathers and Schoolmen, he found beyond 
dispute to be on his own side And his reconsidera- 
tion ended m his bemg the more convinced that he 
had himself been right and Colet wrong Naturally 
findmg it hard to yield when there was no occasion, 
and feehng sure that this time he had the best of the 
argument, he eagerly seized his pen, and with some 
parade, both of candour and learning, stated at great 
length what he thought might be said on both sides 
After havmg written what, in type, would fill about 
fifty of these pages, he confidently wound up his long 
letter by saymg that, so far as he could see, he had 
demonstrated his own opimon to be m accordance 
with that of the Schoolmen and most of the early 
Fathers, and, whilst not contrary to nature, clearly 
consistent with reason But he knew, he said, to 
whom he was writing, and whether he had convmced 
Cold he could not tell For, he wrote m conclusion, 
‘ how rash it is m me, a mere tyro, to dare to encoun- 
‘ ter a commander — for one, whom you caM a rhe- 
‘ torunan, to venture upon theological ground, to 
‘ enter an arena which is not mme > Still I have not 
‘ sbrnnk from daring everythmg even with you, who 
‘ are so skilled m all elegant and ancient lore, who 
‘ have brought with you from Italy such stores of 
‘ Greek and Latin, and who, on this very account, are 
‘ not as yet appreciated as you ought to be by theo- 
‘ logians Wherefore, m discussmg with you, I have 
‘ chosen to use the old and free way of argumg , not 
‘ only because I prefer it myself, but also because I 
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‘ knew your dislike to tke modern and new-fangled 
‘ method of disputation, wkicli, keen and ready as it 
' may seem to some, is m your view complicated, 
‘ superstitious, spiritless, and plamly sophistical And 
‘ perhaps you are right Yet I would have you 
‘ take care lest you should not be able to stand alone 
‘ agamst so many thousands Let us not, contented 
‘ with the plam homespun sense of Ongen, Ambrose, 
‘ Jerome, Augustme, Chrysostom, and others as 
‘ ancient, grudge to these modern disputants their 
' more elaborated doctrmes 

' And now I await your attack I await your mighty 
‘ war-trumpet I await those “ Coletian ” arrows, surer 
‘ even than the arrows of Hercules In the meantime 
‘ I will arxay the forces of my mmd , I will concen- 
‘ trate my ranks , I will prepare my reserves of books, 
‘ lest I should not be able to stand your first charge 

‘ As to the rest, the matters which you have pro- 
‘ pounded from the Epistles of St Paul, smce they 
‘ are such as it would be dangerous to dispute of, I 
‘ had rather enter mto them by word of mouth when 
‘ we are together than by letter Yale f ’ 

The reply of Colet was short, and very characteristic 
of the man 

' Your letter, most learned Erasmus, as it is very 
‘ long, so also is it most eloquent and happy It is 
' a proof of a tenacious memory, and gives a faithful 
‘review of our discussion But it contams 

‘ nothmg to alter or detract from the opmions which I 
‘ imbibed from St Jerome Not that I am perverse 
‘ and obstinate with an uncandid pertmacity, but that 
‘ (though I may be mistaken) I think I hold and 
‘ defend the truth, or what is most hke the truth. , . . 
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‘ I am imwiUiiig, just now, to grapple witli your letter Chap m 
‘ as a wliole , for I have neither leisure nor strength 1499 
‘ to do so at once, and without preparation But I 
‘ will attack the first part of it — ^your first hne of 
‘ battle as it were In the meantime do you 
‘ patiently hear me, and let us both, if, when strikmg 
‘ our flints together, any spark should fly out, eagerly 
‘ catch at it For we seek, not for victoiy m argu- Coiet’s 
‘ ment, but for truik, which perchance may be ehcited truth 
‘ by the clash of argument with argument, as sparks 
‘ are by the clashmg of steel agamst steel * ’ ^ 

Erasmus, at the commencement of his long letter, Erasmus 

' ^ iLS/d. fol- 

■feeling, perhaps, that after all there might be some lo-^redthe 
truth m Coiet’s view not embraced m his own, had 
fallen back upon the strange theory, already alluded ‘ 
to as held by scholastic divmes, that the words of the scnpture 
Scriptures, because of their magic sacredness and 
absolute mspiration, might properly be mteip)reted m 
several distmct senses ‘ Nothmg ’ (he had said) 

‘ forbids our drawing various meanmgs out of the 
‘ wonderful riches of the sacred text, so as to render 
‘ the same passage m more than one way I know 
‘ that, accordmg to Job, “ the word of God is mam- 
‘ “ fold ” I know that the manna did not taste alike 
‘ to all But if you so embrace ^our opmion that you 
‘ condemn and reject the received opmion, then I 
‘ freely dissent from you ’ 

This was the first hne of battle which Colet, m his 
letter, declared that he would at once attack It was a 
notion of Scripture interpretation altogether foreign to 
his own He yielded to none m his admiration of the 


^ Eras Op v pp 1291 and 1292 
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wonderful fulness and richness of the Scriptures He 
had made it the chief matter of his remark to the 
priest who had called on him during the wmter 
vacation of 1496-7, and had written to the Abbot of 
Wmchcombe an account of the priest’s visit in order to 
press the same point upon him But from the method 
adopted in his expositions of St Paul’s Epistles, and the 
first chapter of Genesis, it appears that he did not hold 
the theory of uniform verbal inspiration, which ignored 
the human element m Scripture, round which had 
grown this still stranger theory of the manifold senses, 
and upon which alone it could be at all logically held 
It IS true that, m his abstract of the Dionysian writ- 
ings, he had, upon Dionysian authority, accepted, in 
a modified form,i the doctrme of the ‘ four senses ’ of 


' ‘ From this order, any one may 
‘ perceive the reason of the fcmr 
® senses in the old law which are 
‘ customary in the church The 
‘ literal is, when the actions of the 

* men of old time are related When 
‘ you think of the image, even of the 
‘ Christian church which the law 
' foreshadows, then you catch the 
‘ allegorical sense When you are 

* raised aloft, so as from the shadow 

‘ to conceive of the reality which ^ 
‘ both represent, then there dawns 
upon you the anagogic sense And 
‘ when from signs you observe the 
‘ instruction of individual man, then 
^ all has a moral tone for you 
In the writings of the New Testa- 
' ment, saving when it pleased the 
‘ Lord Jesus and his Apostles to 
’ speak in parables, as Christ often 
' does in the Gospels, and St John 
' throughout m the Revelation, aU 
‘ the rest of the discourse, in which 


‘ either the Saviour teaches his dis- 
‘ oiples more plainly, or the disciples 
‘ instruct the churches, has the sense 
‘ that appears on the surface Nor is 
‘ one thing said and another meant, 
‘ but the very thing is meant which 
*is said, and the sense is wholly 
‘ literal Still, inasmuch as the 
‘ church of God is figurative, con- 
‘ ceive always an anagoge in what 
‘ you hear in the doctrines of the 
‘ church, the meamng of which will 
‘ not cease till the figure has become 

* the truth From this moreover 
‘ conclude, that where the literal 
‘ sense is, then the allegorical sense 
‘ IS not always along with it , but, 
‘ on the other hand, that where 
‘ there is the allegoncal sense, the 
‘ literal sense is always underlying 

* it * — Colet’s abstract of the Eccl 
Hier , Mr Lupton’s translation, 
pp 105-107 , and see Mr Lupton’s 
note on this passage 
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Scripture , and m his letters to Radulphus, whilst con- 
fining himself to the hteral sense, he guarded himself 
against the demal of the same theory But he had 
never sanctioned the gross abuse of the doctrine to 
which Erasmus had appealed, which asserted that even 
the literal sense of the same passage might be inter- 
preted to mean different things It was one thmg to 
hold that some passages must be allegorically under- 
stood and not literally, and that other passages have 
both a literal and an allegorical meanmg (which Colet 
seems to have held), or even that all passages have 
both a hteral and an allegorical meanmg (which Colet 
did not hold) It was qmte another thmg to hold that 
the words of the same passage might, m their literal 
sense, mean several different thmgs, and be used as 
texts in support of statements not withm the direct 
intention of their human writer 

Thomas Aqmnas, m his ‘ Summa,’ had mdeed laid 
down a proposition, which practically amounted to 
this For in discussmg the doctrme of the ‘four 
‘ senses ’ of Scripture, he ha*d not only stated that 
the spiritual sense of Scripture was threefold, viz 
allegorical, moral, and anagogical, but also that the 
Meral sense was manifold He had laid down the 
doctrme, that ‘ Inasmuch as the literal sense is that 
‘ which the aufhor intends, and God is the author of 
‘ Holy Scripture, who comprehends aU thmgs m His 
‘ rmnd at one and the same time, it is not mconsistent, 

‘ as Augustme says in his twelfth Confession, if even 
‘ according to the hteral sense m the one letter of the 
‘ Holy Scriptures there are many senses ' ^ 
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It may, however, well he doubted whether Aqumas 
would have sanctioned altogether the absurd length 
to which this doctrme was carried by scholastic dis- 
putants 

Whether Colet, smce Grocyn’s discovery, had or 
had not altogether repudiated the doctrme of ‘ mam- 
‘ fold senses,’ as one of the notions which he had once 
held on Dionysian authority, but which the authority 
of the PsmZo-Dionysius was not sufficient to estabhsh, 
it IS clear that m his reply to Erasmus he utterly 
repudiated the abuse of it to which Erasmus had 
appealed ‘ In the first place ’ (he wrote), ' I cannot 
‘ agree with you when you state, along with many 
‘ others, and as I think mistakenly, that the Holy 
" Scriptures, at least uno zn ahquo genere, are so pro- 
‘ hfic that they give birth to many senses Not that 
‘ I would not have them to be as prohfic as possible — 
‘ their overflowmg fecundity and fulness I, more than 
‘ others, admire — but that I consider their fecundity to 
‘ consist m their givmg buth not to many [senses], 
' but to only one, and that the most true one ’ 

After remarkmg that whilst the lower forms of life 
produce the most numerous ofEsprmg, the highest forms 
of hfe tend towards uu/dy of offspring, he argues that 
the Holy Spmt gives birth m the Scripture, accord- 
ing to its own power, to one and the same simple truth 
What if from the simple, divme, and truth-speakmg 
words of the Scriptures of the Spirit of Truth, whether 
heard or read, many and various persons draw many 
and varymg senses ? He set that down, he said, not to 
the fecundity of the Scriptures, but to the stenhty of 
men’s mmds, and their mcapacity of gettmg at the pure 
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and simple truth.. If they could but reach thai, they Chap m 
would as completely agree as now they differ He 1499 
then remarked how mysterious the mspiration of the coiet’s 
Scriptures was , how the Spint seemed to him, by 
reason of its majesty, to have a pecuhar method of its ’ 
own, smgularly absolute and free, blowing where it 
hsts, makmg prophets of whom it will, yet so that the 
spirit of the prophets is subject to the prophets He 
repeated, m conclusion, that he admired the fulness of 
the Scriptures, not because each word may be construed 
m several senses — ^that would be want of fulness — but 
because quot sevtenUoB tottdem sunt verha, et quot verba 
tot sevienUcB Havmg said this, he was ready to descend 
mto the arena, and to jom battle with Erasmus on the 
matter m dispute, but he could not do so now , he was 
called away by other engagements, and must end his 
letter for the present 1 

The letters which followed, m which Colet further 
pursued the subject of the Agony m the Harden, have 
unfortunately been lost But enough remains to give, 
by a passmg glimpse, some idea of the pleasant coUo- 
qmes and earnest converse, both by mouth and letter, 
m which the happy months of college mtercourse 
ghded swiftly by 

1 Eras O'p v pp 1291 to 1294 m the editions of Schnrenus, Ar- 
This reply of Colet to the long letter gent 1516, and again 1517 The 
of Erasmus does not seem to have earhest pnnt of it that I have seen 
been pnbhshed in the early editions is that appended to the ETwhndion, 
of the latter Thus I do not find it &c Basle, 1518 
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VI CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN COLET AND ERASMUS 
ON THE INTENTION OE ERASMUS TO LEAVE OXFORD 
(1499—1500) 

The wintei vacation of 1499-1500 had appaientiy 
dispersed foi a while the cucle of Oxford students 
Erasmus having, it would seem, some friend at Comt, 
had joined the Eoyal party, piobably spending Christ- 
mas at Woodstock or some other huntmg station 
He was at first dehghted with Court mariners and 
field sports, and in a letter, i written about this time, 
he jocosely told a Parisian friend, that the Erasmus 
whom he once had known was now a hunter, and his 
marmers pohshed up mto those of an experienced 
courtier He was greatly struck, he added, with the 
beauty and grace of the Enghsh ladies, and urged 
him to let nothmg less than the gout hmder his 
coimng to England 

But while Couit hfe rmght captivate at first, Eras- 
mus had soon found out that its ghtter was not gold 
As the wolf m the fable lost his relish for the damties 
and delicate fare of the house-dog when he saw the 
mark of the collar on his neck, so when Erasmus had 
seen how httle of freedom and how much of bondage 
there was in the courtier’s life he had left it with 
disgust , choosmg rather to return to Oxford to share 
the more congenial society of what students might 
be found there during these vacation weeks, than to 
remam longer with ‘ be-chamed courtiers.’ ® He was 
waiting only for time and tide to return to Pans 


' Eras Op m Epist Ixv Bras ® ‘ Torquatas istis aiiUois ’ — 
mus Fausto Andrelmo, 1521 ed Eras O3? v p 126, E 

p 260 
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At present the weather was too rough for so bad a Chap hi 
sailor , and, owing to pohtical disquiet and dangei, it ad 1499 
was difl 0 .cult to obtain the needful permission to leave 
the realm 

The feai that Erasmus was so soon to leave Oxfoid Eiaamus 
was one which troubled Colet’s vacation thoughts to°iea^e 
To be left alone at Oxford again to fight his way smgle- 0 ^“'^ 
handed was by no means a cheering prospect But his 
saddest feehng was one not merely of soirow at parting 
with his new friend — it was a feelmg of disappoint- 
ment He had hoped for moie than he had found in 
Erasmus That he could have won ovei Erasmus 
all at once to his own views and plans he had never 
dreamed The scholar had his own bent of nund, and 
of course his own plans Such was his love of learn- 
ing for its own sake, that he was bent on constant and 
persevermg study , and his stay at Oxford he looked 
upon merely as one step m the ladder, valuable chiefly 
because it led to the next But Colet longed for fellow- 
ship In his friend he had sought, and m some measure 
found, fellow-feehng ' But feehng and action to him 
were too closely linked to make that all he wanted 
Fellow-feehng was to him but a half-hearted thing 
unless it ripened into fellow work , and he had hoped 
for this m Erasmus He had purposely left Erasmus to 
find out his views and to discern his spirit by degrees 
He had not tried to force him m anywise He had 
shown his wisdom m this But now that Erasmus 
talked of leaving Oxford, it was Colet’s duty to speak 
out He could not let him go without one last appeal oiet 
He therefore wrote to him, telhng him plamly of his 
disappomtment. He urged him to remam at Oxford 
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Chap ui He iiTged him, once for all, to come out boldly, as be 
A D 1499 bimself had done, and to do his part m the gieat work 
of restormg that old and true theology of Christ, so 
long obscured by the subtle webs of the Schoolmen, m 
its pnstme brightness and dignity. What could he do 
more noble than this * There was plenty of room for 
both of them He himself was doing his best to ex- 
pound the New Testament Why should not Erasmus 
take some book of the Old Testament, say Genesis or 
Isaiah, and expound it, as he had done the Epistles of 
St Paul ^ If he could not make up his mind to do 
this at once, Colet urged that, as a temporary alter- 
native, he should lecture on some secular branch of 
study Anything was better than that he should 
_leave Oxford altogether ^ 

s Erasmus received this letter soon after his return 
feom his short experience of Court hfe The tone of 
disappomtment and almost reproof pervadmg it Eras- 
mus felt was undeserved on his part, yet it evidently 
made a deep impression upon him Lookmg back 
upon his mtercourse with Colet at Oxford, he must 
have seen how much it had done to change his views, 
and felt how powerfully Colet’s influence had worked 
upon him Yet he knew how far his views were from 
bemg matured hke Colet’s, and how foohsh it would 
be to begm pubhcly to teach before his own mind 
was fully made up. He knew that Colet had brought 
him over very much to his way of thinking, and he 
was ready to confess himself a disciple of Colet’s ; but 
he must digest what he had learned, and make it 
thoroughly his own, before he could pubhcly teach it. 

gathered from the reply of Eras- 
mus 


^ Colet’s letter to Erasmiis has 
been lost, but the above may be 
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Perhaps he might one day be able to join Colet m Chap hi 
his work at Oxford, but he thought, and probably 
wisely, that the time had not yet come This at 
least may be gathered from his reply to Colet's letter 
With some abridgement and unimportant omissions, 
it may be translated thus — 

Erasmus to CoM ^ 

‘ In what you say of your dishke to the Reply of 
‘ modem race of divines, who spend their hves m mere ^ cStet^s 
‘ logical tricks and sophistical cavils, m very truth ®“*reaties. 
‘ I entirely agree with you 
‘ Not that, valmng as I do all branches of study, I 
‘ condemn the studies of these men as such, but that 
‘ when they are pursued for themselves alone, un- 
‘ seasoned by more ancient and elegant hterature, they 
‘ seem to me to be calculated to make men sciohsts and | 

‘ contentious , whether they can make men -wise I 
‘ leave to others For they exhaust the mental powers Agrees 
‘ by a dry and bitmg subtlety, without mfusmg any 
‘ vigour or spirit mto the mmd And, worst of all, 

‘ theology, the queen of all science — so richly adorned System 
‘ by ancient eloquence — ^they stnp of aU her beauty 
' by their mcongruous, mean, and disgustmg style 
‘ What was once so clear, thanks to the gemus of the 
‘ old divmes, they clog with some subtlety or other, 

‘ thus mvolvmg everythmg m obscurity while they 
‘ try to explam it It is thus we see that theology, 

‘ which was once most venerable and full of majesty, 

‘ now almost dumb, poor, and m rags 
‘ In the meantime we are allured by a never-satiated 


^ Eras Op V p 1263# 
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‘ appetite for strife One dispute gives rise to another, 
‘ and witii wonderful gravity we fight about straws 
‘ Then, lest we should seem to have added nothmg to 
‘ the discoveries of the old divmes, we audaciously 
‘ lay down certam positive rules according to which 
* God has performed his mysteries, when sometimes 
' it might be better for us to believe that a thmg was 
‘ done, leavmg the question of how it was done to the 
‘ omnipotence of God So, too, for the sake of show- 
‘ mg our mgenuity, we sometimes discuss questions 
‘ which pious ears can hardly bear to hear , as, for 
‘instance, when it is asked whether the Almighty 
‘ could have taken upon Him the nature of the devil 
‘ or of an ass 

‘ Besides all this, m our times those men m general 
‘ apply themselves to theology, the chief of all studies, 
‘ who by reason of their obtuseness and lack of sense 
‘ are hardly fit for any study at all I say this not of 
‘ learned and upright professors of theology, whom 
‘ I highly respect and venerate, but of that sordid and 
‘ haughty pack of divines who count all learning as 
‘ worthless except their own 

‘ Wherefore, my dear Colet, in havmg ]omed battle 
‘ with this redoubtable race of men for the restoration, 

‘ m its pristine brightness and digmty, of that old and 
‘true theology which they have obscured by their 
‘ subtleties, you have m very truth engaged m a work 
‘ m many ways of the highest honour — a work of de- 
‘ votion to the cause of theology, and of the greatest 
‘ advantage to all students, and especially the students 
‘of this flounshmg Umversity of Oxford Still, to 
‘ speak the truth, it is a work of great difficulty, and 
^ one sure to excite lU-wiU. Your leammg and energy 
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will, however, conquer every difliculty, and your Chap m 
magnanimity wiU easily overlook ill- will There are ad 1499 
‘ not a few, even among divmes themselves, both able 
‘ and wilhng to second your honest endeavours There 
‘ IS no one, mdeed, who would not give you a hand, 

‘ smce there is not even a doctor m this celebrated 
‘ Umversity who has not given attentive audience to 
‘ your pubhc readmgs on the Epistles of St Paul, now 
‘ of three years’ standmg And which is the most 
‘ praiseworthy m this, their modesty m not bemg 
‘ ashamed to learn from a young man without doctor’s 
‘ degree, or your remarkable leammg, eloquence, and 
‘ integrity of hfe, which they have thought worthy of 
' such honour ^ 

‘ I do not wonder that you should put your shoulder Erasmus 
‘ under so great a burden, for you are able to bear it, Coiet 

‘ but I do wonder greatly that you should caU me, y”* 
‘ who am nothing of a man, mto the fellowship 
‘ of so glorious a work For you exhort — yes, you feUw- 
‘ almost reproachfully urge me, that, by expoundmg 
‘ either the ancient Moses 1 or the eloquent Isaiah, m 
‘ the same way as you have expounded St Paul, I 
‘ should try, as you say, to kmdle up the studies of this 
‘ Umversity, now chilled by these wmter months. But 
‘ I, who have learned to hve m sohtude, know well 
‘ how imperfectly I am furmshed for such a task , nor 
‘ do I lay claim to sufficient learnmg to justify my 


^ It IS possible that Colet him 
seK had, at one time, thought of 
expounding the book of Genesis, 
but the manusonpt letters to Ra- 
dulphus appended to the copy of 


the MS on the ‘ Romans,’ in the 
hbrary of Corpus Chnsti College, 
Cambridge, contain no allusion to 
any such intention 
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‘ undertaking it Nor do I ]udge that I have strength 
‘ of mind enough to enable me to sustain the ill-will of 
‘ so many men stoutly maintaining their own ground 
‘ Matters of this kind require not a tyro, but a prac- 
‘ tised general Nor can you rightly call me immodest 
' m refusing to do what I should be far more immodest 
‘ to attempt You act, my dear Colet, m this matter 
‘ as wisely as they who (as Plautus says) “ demand 
‘ “ water from a rock ” With what face can I teach 
‘ what I myself have not learned ? How shall I 
‘ kindle the chilled warmth of others while I am 
‘ altogether trembhng and shivering myself ? 

‘ But you say you expected this of me, and now you 
‘ complain that you were mistaken You should rather 
‘ blame yourself than me for this For I have not 
‘ deceived you I have neither promised nor held out 
‘ any prospect of any such thing But you have 
‘ deceived yourself m not beheving me when I told 
‘ you truly what I meant to do 
‘ Nor indeed did I come here to teach poetry and 
‘ rhetoric, for these ceased to be pleasant to me when 
‘ they ceased to be necessary I refuse the one task 
‘ because it does not come up to my purpose, the other 
‘ because it is beyond my strength You unjustly 
‘ blame me m the one case, my dear Colet, because I 
‘ never intended to follow the profession of what are 
‘ called secular studies As to the other, you exhort 
‘ me in vaiu, as I know myself to be too unfit for it. 
" But even though I were most fit, still it must not 
‘ be For soon I must return to Pans 

‘ In the meantime, whilst I am detamed here, 
‘ partly by the wmter, and partly because departure 
‘ from England is forbidden, owing to the flight of 
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‘ some duke,i I have betaken myself to this famous 
‘ Umversity that I might rather spend two or three 
‘ months with men of your class than with those 
‘ be-chamed courtiers 

‘ Be it, mdeed, far from me to oppose your glorious 
‘ and sacred labours On the contrary, I will promise 
‘ (smce not fitted as yet to be a coadjutor) sedulously 
' to encourage and further them Bor the rest, 
‘ whenever I feel that I have the reqmsite firmness 
‘ and strength I will ]om you, and, by your side, and 
‘ m theological teachmg, I will zealously engage, if 
‘ not m successful at least m earnest labour In the 
‘ meantime, nothing could be more dehghtful to me 
' than that we should go on as we have begun, whether 
‘ daily by word of mouth, or by letter, discussmg the 
meaning of Holy Scripture 
‘ Vale, mi Colete 

‘ Oxford at the College of the Canons of the 
‘ Order of St Augustme, commonly called 
‘ the College of St Mary ’ ^ 


vn ERASMUS LEAVES OXEORD AND ENGLAND (1500) 

Erasmus took leave of Colet, and left Oxford early 
m January, 1500 


^ Probably De la Pole See Mr 
Gaxrdner’s Letters and Papers, dsc of 
Richard III and Henry VII vol i 
p 129, and vol u preface, p zl , 
and appendix, p 377 , where Mr 
Gairdner mentions under date, 
20th Aug 14 Henry VII (1499) a 
* Proclamation, against leaving 
‘ the kingdom without hcense,’ and 


adds ‘ H B clearly in consequence 
‘of the flight of Edmund De la 
‘ Pole ’ If this prohibition extended 
through December, it fixes the date 
of this letter as written in the 
winter of 1499-1500 
2 Eras Op V p 1263 This letter 
IS generally found prefixed to the 
various editions of the Hisputati- 
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He proceeded to Greenwich, to the country seat of 
Lord and Lady Mount] oy , for his patron had, appa- 
rently, since his arrival in England, married a wife ’■ 
While he was restmg under this hospitable roof, 
Thomas More came down to pay him a farewell visit 
He brought with him another young lawyer named 
Arnold — the son of Arnold the merchant, a man well 
known m London, and hving in one of the houses 
built upon the arches of London Bridge ® 

More, whose love of fun never slept, persuaded 
Erasmus, by way of something to do, to take a walk 
with himself and his friend to a neighbourmg village 
He took them to call at a house of rather im- 
posmg appearance As they entered the hall, Erasmus 
was struck with the style of it , it rivalled even that of 
the mansion of his noble patron It was in fact the 
Koyal Nursery, where aU the children of Henry VH , 
except Arthur the Prmce of Wales, were hvmg under 
the care of their tutor In the middle of the group 
was Prince Henry (afterwards Henry VIII ), then a 
boy of nme years old To his right stood the Prmcess 
Margaret, who afterwards was married to the Bang of 
Scotland On the left was the Prmcess Maria, a mere 
child at play The nurse held m her arms the Prmce 
Edmund, a baby about ten months old s 
More and Arnold at once accosted Prmce Henry, 
and presented him with some verses, or other hterary 


uncula de Tcedio ChnsU And this 
ift often appended to editions of the 
Eno}wnd%(yri 

1 Epist Ixiv Erasmus to Mount- 
joy, and also see Epist xlii 

^ Eras O 2 ? in p 26, E Epist 

XXIX 


® The fact that Erasmus saw 
Prince Edmund fixes the date ol 
his departure from England to 
1500, instead of 1499 He left 
England 27th Jan , and it could not 
be in 1499, for Pnnce Edmund was 
not bom tiU Eeb 21, 1499 
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offering Erasmus, having brought nothing of the kind Chap iil 
mth him, felt awkward, and could only promise to 
prove his courtesy to the Prince m the same way on 
some future occasion They were mvited to sit down 
to table, and durmg the meal the Plmce sent a note to 
Erasmus to remind him of his promise. The result was 
that More received a merited scoldmg from Erasmus, 
for havmg led him bhndfold mto the trap, and 
Erasmus, after parting with More, had to devote three 
of the few remammg days of his stay in England to the Erasmus 
composition of Latm verses m honour of England, 

Henry VII , and the Eoyal children i He was in 
good humour with England He had been treated 
with a kmdness which he never could forget , and he 
was leavmg England with a purse fuU of golden 
crowns, generously provided by his Enghsh friends to 
defray the expenses of his long-wished-for visit to 
Italy Under these circumstances it was not surprismg 
if his verses should be laudatory 2 
By the 27th January,® he was off to Dover, to 
catch the boat for Boulogne 


So the three friends were scattered Each had The three 
evidently a separate path of his own Their natures 
and natural gifts were, indeed, smgularly different 
They had been brought mto contact for one shont 
year, as it were by chance, and now agam their spheres 
of hfe seemed likely to he wide apart 


1 See the mention of this inci- 
dent in Erasmus’s letter to Botz- 
hem, prmted as Catalogus Ommum 
Eramm Eoterodami Lucvbratio- 
If so Autore^ 1523, Basil, fol 


a 6, and reprmted by Jortm, app 
418, 419 

^ For the verses see Eras Of i 
p 1215 

^ SeeEp xcu andlxxxi* 
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How could it be otherwise ? Even Colet, who 
had longed that his friendship for Erasmus nught 
ripen mto the fellowship of fellow-work, could not 
hope agamst hope. The chances that his dream 
might yet be reahsed, seemed shght mdeed ‘ When- 
‘ ever I feel that I have the reqmsite firmness and 
‘ strength, I will 30m you I ’ So Erasmus had 
promised But Colet might well doubtfully ask 
himself — ' When will that be ' 



CHAPTEE IV 


I COLET MADE DOdTOR AND DEAN OE ST PAUL’S (1600-6) 

CoLET, left alone to pursue the even tenor of his way 
at Oxford, worked steadily at his post It mattered 
httle to him that for years he toiled on without any 
oj6S.cial recogmtion on the part of the Umversity author- 
ities of the value of his work What if a Doctor’s de- 
gree had never durmg these years been conferred upon 
him ^ The want of it had never stopped his teachmg 
Its possession would have been to him no triumph 
That young theological students were begmnmg 
more and more to study the Scriptures mstead of the 
Schoohnen — for this he cared far more. For this he 
was castmg his bread upon the waters, m full faith that, 
whether he might hve to see it or not, it would return 
after many days And m truth — ^known or unknown 

to Colet — ^young Tyndale, and such as he, yet m their 
teens, were already pormg over the Scriptures at 
Oxford.1 The leaven, silently but surely, was leaven- 


^ ‘ He [Tyadale] was bom (about 
‘ 1484) about tbe borders of Wales, 
‘ and brought up from a child m 
* the Umyersity of Oxford, where 
‘ he, by long continuance, grew and 
‘mcreased as well m the hnow- 


‘ ledge of tongues and other hberal 
‘ arts, as specially m the knowledge 
‘ of the Scriptures, whereunto his 
‘mind was singularly addicted, 
‘ insomuch that he, lymg there in 
‘Magdalen Hall, read pnvily to 
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mg the surroimdmg mass But Colet probably did 
not see much of the secret results of his work That 
it was his duty to do it was reason enough for his domg 
it , that it bore at least some visible frmt was sufficient 
encouiagement to work on with good heart 
So the years went by , and as often as each term 
came round, Colet was ready with his gratmtous course 
of lectures on one or another of St Paul’s Epistles ^ 

It happened that, m 1504, Eobert Sherborn, Dean of 
St Paul’s, was nominated, bemg then m Eome on an 
embassy, to the vacant see of St David’s It was pro- 
bably at the same time ^ that Colet was called to dis- 
charge the duties of the vacant deanery, though, as 
Sherborn was not formally mstalled m his bishopric till 
April 1505, Colet did not receive the temporalities of 
his deanery till May m the same year s , 

Colet IS said to have owed this advancement to the 
patronage of Kmg Henry VII The title of Doctor 
was at length conferred upon him, preparatory to his 
acceptance of this preferment, and it would appear as 
an honorary mark of distmction.^ 


‘ certain students and fellows of 
* Magdalen College, some parcel of 
' divinity, instructing themintlxe 
' knowledge and truth, of theScrip- 
‘ tures ’ — Quoted from Foxem the 
biographical notice of WiUiam Tyn- 
dale, prefixed to his Doctrinal Trea- 
tises, p XIV, Parker Society, 1848 
Magdalen College is supposed to 
have been the college in which Oolet 
resided at Oxford^, as, according to 
Wood, some of the name of Colet 
are mentioned in the records, 
though not John Colet himself 


^ ‘ How many years did he (Colet) 
‘ foUowmg the example of St Paul, 
‘ teach the people without reward I ’ 
Eras Epist cccolxxxi Eras Op 
in p 632, E 

2 In Colet’s epitaph it is stated 
‘ admimstravit 16 as he died in 
1619, this will bring the commence- 
ment of his administration to 1604, 
at latest See also the note in the 
Appendix on Colet’s preferments 

® Pasti Ecclesiae Anghcanss, p 
184 

* Eras Op m p 456, C 
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It was to tlie work, writes Erasmus, and not to tke c^ap rv 
digmty of tke deanery, that Colet was called To 
restore tke relaxed discipline of the College — ^to preach 
sermons from Scripture m St Paul’s Cathedral as he Coiet’s 
had done at Oxford — ^to secure permanently that such 
sermons should be regularly preached — ^this was his 
first work ^ 

By his remove from Oxford to St Paul’s the field of 
his mfluence was changed, and m some respects greatly 
widened His work now told directly upon the people 
at large The chief citizens of London, and even stray 
couitiers, now and then, heard the plam facts of 
Christian truth, mstead of the subtleties of the School- 
men, earnestly preached from the pulpit of St Paul’s 
by the son of an ex-lord mayor of London The 
citizens found too, m the new Dean, a man whose 
manner of hfe bore out the lessons of his pulpit 

He retamed as Dean of St Paul’s the same sim- 
phcity of character and earnest devotion to his work Dean 
for which he had been so conspicuous at Oxford As 
he had not sought ecclesiastical preferment, so he 
was not puffed up by it Instead of assuming the 
purple vestments which were customary, he stJl wore 
bis plam black robe The same simple woollen gar- 
ment served him all the year round, save that m wmter 
he had it hned with fur The revenues of his deanery 
were sufficient to defray his ordmary household ex- 
penses, and left him his private mcome free He gave 
it away, mstead of spending it upon himself ® The 
rich hvmg of Stepney, which, m conformity with the 
custom of the times, he might well have retamed 


1 Bras Op lu p 466, D 


^ Ibid E and F. 
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along witli his other preferment, he resigned at once 
mto other hands on his removal to St Paul’s i 
It ■would seem too that he shone by contrast with 
his predecessor, whose lavish good cheer had been 
such as to fill his table with jo'vial guests, and some- 
times to pass the bounds of moderation ^ 

There was no chance of this -with Colet His own 
habits were severely frugal For years he abstamed 
from suppers, and there were no mghtly revels m his 
house His table was neatly spread, but neither 
costly nor excessive After grace, he would have a 
chapter read from one of St Paul’s Epistles or the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and then contrive to engage 
his guests m serious table-talk, dra'wmg out the un- 
learned, as "well as the learned, and changmg the topics 
of conversation with great tact and skill Thus, when 
the citizens dmed at Ms table, they soon found, as his 
Oxford friends had found at their public dinners, 
that, -without being tedious or overbearmg, somehow 
or other he contrived so to exert his influence as to 
send his guests away better than they came ^ 
Moreover, Colet soon gathered around him here m 
London, as he had done at Oxford, an inner circle of 
personal friends ^ These were wont often to meet at 
his table and to talk on late mto the night, conversing 
sometimes upon hterary topics, and sometimes speak- 
mg together of that invisible Prmce whom Colet was as 


1 Walter Stone, LL D , was ad 
mitted to the vicarage of Stepney, 
void by the resignation of D Colet, 
Sept 21, 1505 — Kennett’s MSS 
vol xhv f 234 b (Lansdowne, 
978) He seems to have retamed 


his rectory of Denyngton 
2 Eras Op lu p 465, E 
s Ibid E and E 
4 Grocyn and Lmaore had also 
removed to London More was 
already there 
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loyally serving now in tlie midst of honour and prefer- 
ment as he had done m an humbler sphere i Colet's 
loyalty to Him seemed mdeed to have been deepened 
rather than dimmished by contact with the outer world 
The place which St Paul’s character and wntmgs had 
once occupied in his thoughts and. teac hing was now 
filled by the character and. words of St Paul’s Master 
and his ^ He never travelled, says Erasmus, without 
reading some book or conversing of Christ ^ He had 
arranged the sayings of Christ m groups, to assist the 
memory, and with the intention of wilting a book on 
them * His sermons, too, m St Paul’s Cathedral bore 
witness to the engrossmg object of his thoughts It 
was now no longer St Paul’s Epistles but the ‘ Gospel 
‘ History,’ the ‘ Apostles’ Creed,’ the ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ s 
which the Dean was expounding to the people And 
highly as he had held, and still held, m honour the 
apostohc writmgs, yet, as already mentioned, they 
seemed to him to shrink, as it were, mto nothing, com- 
pared with the wonderful majesty of Christ himself 
The same method of teachmg which he had apphed 
at Oxford to the writings of St Paul he now apphed in 
his cathedral sermons m treatmg of these still higher 
subjects For he did not, we are told, take an isolated 
text and preach a detached discourse upon it, but went 
contmuously through whatever he was expounding 
from beginning to end m a course of sermons ® Thus 


^ ‘ Impense delectabatur amico- 
‘rumooUoquHs quae ssepe differebat 
‘ m multam noctem Sed omms 
‘ ilbus sermo, aut de literis erat, 
‘ aut de Cbnsto ’ — ^Eras Op m p 
457, A 

^ Eras Op m p 459, F 

p 457, A p 459, F 


® Ihd p 456, E 
^ ‘ Porro m suo temple non su- 
‘ mebat sibi carptim argumentum 
‘ ex Evangeho aut ex epistobs 
‘Apostobcis sed unum abquod 
‘ argumentum proponebat, quod 
* diversis conciombus ad finem 
‘ usque prosequebatur puta 
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these cathedral discourses of Colet’s were continuous 
expositions of the facts of the Saviour's life and teach- 
ing, as recorded by the Evangehsts, or embodied in 
that simple creed which m Colet’s view contained the 
sum of Christian theology And thus was he prac- 
tically illustrating, by his own pubhc example in these 
sermons, his advice to theological students, to ‘ keep to 
‘ the Bible and the Apostles' Creed, letting divines, if 
' they lik e, dispute about the rest ’ 

n MORE CALLED TO THE BAR— IN PARLIAMENT— OEEENDS 
HENRY Vn —THE CONSEQUENCES (1500-1604) 

After the departure of Erasmus, More worked on 
dilig ently at his legal studies at Lmcoln's Inn A few 
more terms and he received the reward of his mdustry 
m his call to the bar 

Durmg the years devoted to his legal curriculum, 
he had been wholly absorbed m his law books 

Closely watched by his father, and purposely kept 
with a stmted allowance, as at Oxford, so that ‘ his 
‘ whole mmd might be set on his book,' the law student 
had found httle time or opportunity for other studies 
But bemg now duly called to the bar, and thus freed 
from the restramts of student hfe, his mind naturally 
reverted to old channels of thought Crocyn and Lm- 
acre m the meantime had left Oxford and become near 
neighbours of his m London Thus the old Oxford 
circle partially formed itself agam, and with the re- 
newal of old mtimacies returned, if ever lost, the love 
of old studies For no sooner was More called to the 


* Evangelium Matthsei, Symbo- 
^lum I^dei, Preoationem Domi- 


‘ moam ’ — Eras 0 ^ lu p 456, 
L, E 
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bar tban be commenced bis maiden lectures m tbe 
cburcb of St Lawrence, ^ m tbe Old Jewry, and cbose 
for a subject tbe great work of St Augustme, ‘ De 
‘ Cmtate Dei ’ 

His object, we are told, m these lectures was not to 
expound tbe theological creed of tbe Bishop of Hippo, 
but tbe philosophical and historical ^ arguments con- 
tamed m those jSrst few books m which Augustme had 
so forcibly traced the connection between the history 
of Home and the character and rehgion of the Eomans, 
attributmg the former glory of the great Eoman 
Commonwealth to the valour and virtue of the old 
Eomans , tracmg the recent rmn of the empire, end- 
ing m the sack of Eome by Alaric, to the effeminacy 
and profligacy of the modern Eomans , defendmg 
Christiamty from the charge of havmg undemuned 
the empire, and pomtmg out that if it had been 
umversally adopted by rulers and people, and carried 
out mto practice m their hves, the old Pagan empire 
might have become a truly Christian empire and been 
saved, — ^those books which, startmg from the facts ot 
the recent sack of Eome, landed the reader at last m 
a discussion of the philosophy of free-will and fate 

Eoper tells us that the young lawyer’s readmgs were 
well received, bemg attended not only by Grocyn, his 
old Greek master, but also by ‘ all the chief learned 
‘ of the city of London ’ ® 

More was mdeed rising rapidly m pubhc notice and 
confidence He was appomted a reader at Pumival’s 
Tnn about this time, and when a Parhament was 


1 Grooyn was apparently rector ^ Stapleton, p 160 
ofthispanslinptol517,whenlieva- ^ Roper, Singer’s ed 1822, p 6* 
oatedit — ^Wood, Oxon p 32 
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called in tlie spring of 1603-4, though only twenty-five, 
he was elected a member of it 

Sent up thus to enter pubhc hfe in a Paihament of 
which the notorious Dudley was the speaker, ^ the last 
and probably the most subservient Parliament of a 
kmg who now m his lattei days was becoming more 
and more avaricious, the mettle of the young member 
was soon put to the test, and bore it bravely 
At the last Parhament of 1496-7,® the King, in pro- 
spect of a war with Scotland, had exacted from the 
Commons a subsidy of two-fifteenths, and, findi ng 
they had submitted to this so easily, had, even before 
the close of the session, pressed for and obtained the 
omission of the customary clauses m the bill, rele as ing 
about 12,000Z of the gross amount in relief of decayed 
towns and cities ® Now all was peace The war with 
Scotland had ended m the marriage of the Prmcess 
Margaret, whom More had seen in the royal nursery a 
few years before, to the Kmg of Scots But by feudal 
right the Kmg, with consent of Parhament,'^' could 
claim a ‘ reasonable aid ’ m respect of this marriage o£ 
the Pnncess Eoyal, in addition to another for the 
knightmg of Prmce Arthur, who, however, in the 
meantime, had died This Parhament of 1503-4 was 
doubtless called chiefly to obtam these ‘ reasonable 
‘ aids ’ But with Dudley as speaker the Kmg meant 
to get more than his strictly feudal rights Instead of 
the two ‘ aids,^ he put m a claim (so Roper was 
informed®) for three-fifteenths > i e for half as much 
agam as he had asked for to defray the cost of the 


1 Eot Pari n 621, B. 

® 12 Henry VII o 12, also Rot 
Farl Yi p 514 
3 12 Henry VII c 13 


See 3 Edward I c 36, and 25 
Edward III s 5, g 11 
^ Roper, p 7. 
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Scottish war And Dudley’s flock of sheep were Ohap iv 
going to pass this bill in silence I Already it had a b iso 4 
passed two readings, when ' at the last debating More 
‘ thereof,’ More, probably the youngest member 
of the House, rose from his seat ‘ and made such » 

‘ arguments and reasons there agamst,’ that the 
King’s demands (says Roper) ‘ were thereby clean 
‘ overthrown ’ ‘ So that ’ (he contmues) ’ one of the 
‘ Kang’s Privy Chamber, named Maister Tyler, ^ bemg 
‘ present thereat, brought word to the King, out of 
‘ the Parhament House, that a beardless boy had 
’ disappomted aU his purpose ’ 

Instead of three-fifteenths, which would have andsuc- 
reahsed 113,000Z ^ or more, the Parhament RoUs bear 
witness that the King, with royal clemency and grace, 
had to accept a paltry 30,000Z, bemg less than a 
third of what he had asked for I ® 


^ Possibly, * our trusty and right 
‘ wdl heloved hmght and counsdUr^ 
Sir William Tyler ^ who bad so often 
partaken of tbe royal bounty, being 
made ‘ Controller of Works,’ ‘ Mes- 
‘ senger of Exchequer,’ ‘ Receiver of 
‘certain Lordships’ &c &c (see Rot 
Pari VI 341, 378 b, 404 b, 497 b), 
and vsrho was remembered for good 
in chap 35 of this very Parhament 
^ A fifteenth of the three estates 
was estimated by the Venetian 
ambassador, m 1500, to produce 
37,930^ — See Italian Helation of 
England, Camden Soc p 52 The 
amount of a ‘ fifteenth * was fixed 
in 1334, by 8 Ed III Blaokstone 
(vol 1 p 310) states that the amount 
was fixed at about 29,000Z This 
was probably the amount, exclusive 
of the quotadenvedfrom the estates 


of the clergy, which latter was esti- 
mated at 12,000^ by the Venetian 
ambassador in 1500 This being 
added would raise Blackstone’s esti- 
mate to 41,000Z inaU Eromthis, 
however, about 4000? was always 
excused to ‘ poor towns, cities, <&c 
so that the nett actual amount 
would be about 37,000? according 
to Blackstone, which agrees well 
with the Venetian estimate 
3 19 Henry VET c 32, Jan 25, 
1503, Rot Pari vi 532-542 In 
lieu of two reasonable aids, one for 
making a knight of Prince Arthur 
deceas^, and the other of marriage 
of Princess Margaret to the King of 
Scots, and also great expenses in 
wars, the Commons grant 40,000? 
less 10,000? remitted, ‘ of his rmre 
‘ am'jffle grace and ply, for iJmi the 
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No wonder that, soon after, the King devised a 
quarrel with More’s father (who, by the way, was one 
of the commissioners for the collection of the subsidy), 
threw him mto the Tower, and kept him there till he 
had paid a fine of lOOZ No wonder that young More 
himself was compelled at once to retire from public 
life, and hide himself from royal displeasure m 
obscurity ^ 

m THOMAS MORE IN SECLUSION FROM PUBLIC LIFE 
(1504-5) 

Compelled to seek safety m seclusion. More shut 
himself up m his lodgmgs near the Charterhouse with 
Wilham Lilly, another old Oxford student, a contem- 
porary of Colet’s, if not of More’s, at Oxford, who 
havmg spent some years traveUmg m the East, had 
recently returned home fresh from Italy More seems 
to have shared with him the mtention of becoming 
a monk or a priest ^ 

It was possibly not the first time his thoughts had 
turned m this direction , but he had hitherto gone 
cautiously to work, takmg no vow, deternuned to 


* poraill of Ms comens should not %n 
‘ anymse he contributory or charge- 
‘ able to any fart of the said sum of 
‘40,000r The 30,000? to be paid 
by theshiresmthe sums stated, and 
to the payment every person to be 
liable havinglands, &c to the yearly 
value of 20s of free charter lands, 
or of 26s Sd of lands held at will, 
or any person havmg goods or cat- 
tails to the value of x marks or 
above, not aooountmg their cattle 
for their plough nor stuff or imple- 
ment of household 


^ John More was one of the com- 
missioners for Herts 
^ This story is told in substan- 
tially the same form in the manu- 
script life of More by Harpsfield, 
wntten m the time of Queen Mary, 
and dedicated to William Roper — 
Harleian MSB No 6253, fol 4 
® ‘ Meditabatur adolescens saoer- 
* dotium cum suo Liho ’ — Staple- 
ton, Tres Thomce^ ed 1588, p 18, 
ed 1612, p 161 See also Roper, 
pp 5, 6. 
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feel iis way, and not to rush, blindly into wbat be 
migbt afterwaids repent of 
He bad now taken to wearing an ‘ inner sharp sbirt 
‘ of bair,’ and to sleeping on tbe bare boards of bis 
cbamber, witb a log under bis bead for a pillow, and 
was otherwise soboobng, by bis powerful will, bis 
quick and buoyant nature into accordance with tbe 
strict rules of tbe Carthusian brotherhood ^ 

It was a critical moment m bis bfe Soon after bis 
father bad been imprisoned and fined, bavmg some 
busmess with Fox, Bishop of Wmcbester, that great 
courtier called him aside, pretendmg to be bis friend, 
and promised that if be would be ruled by him, be 
would not fail to restore bun mto tbe King^s favour 
But Fox was only settmg a trap for him, from which 
be was saved by a friendly bmt from Wbitford,® tbe 
bishop’s cbaplam This man told More that bis 
master would not stick to agree to bis own father’s 
death to serve tbe Kmg’s turn, and advised him to 
keep quite aloof from tbe King This bmt was not 
reassimng, but it may have saved More’s bfe. 

Wbat would have happened to him bad be been 
left alone with nusadvtsmg friends to give hasty vent 
to tbe disappomtment which thus bad crushed bis 
hopes at tbe very outset of bis career — ^whether tbe 
cloister would have received him as it did bis friend 
Wbitford afterwards, to be another ‘ wretch of 8%on,’ 
none can tell 


^ Stapleton and Boper, uhi 
supra 

^ Bichard Whitford lumself, re- 
tmng soon after from public life, 
entered the monastery called * Sion,’ 


near Brentford m Middlesex, and 
wrote books, m which he styled 
himself ‘ the wretch of Sion ’ See 
Roper, p 8, and Knight’s Life of 
Erasmus, p 64. 
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Happily for Tmin it was at this critical moment that 
Colet came up to London to assume his new duties 
at St Paul’s More was a dihgent hstener to his 
sermons, and chose him as his father confessor 
Stapleton has preserved a letter from More to Colet,’ 
which throws much hght upon the relation between 
them It was written in October, 1504, whilst Colet, 
after preaching durmg the summer, was apparently 
spendmg his long vacation m the country It shows 
that, under Colet’s advice. More was not altogether 
hvmg the life of a recluse 

Colet had for some time been absent from his pulpit 
at St Paul’s As More was one day waUang up and 
down Westminster Hall, waitmg while other people’s 
smts were bemg tned, he chanced to meet Colet’s 
servant Learnmg from him that his master had not 
yet returned to town. More wrote to Colet this letter, 
to tell him how much he missed his wonted delight- 
ful mtercourse with him He told him how he had 
evei prized his most wise counsel , how by his most 
dehghtful fellowship he had been refreshed, how 
by his weighty sermons he had been roused, and by 
his example helped on his way He renunded him 
how fully he rehed upon his guidance — ^how he had 
been wont to hang upon his very beck and nod 
Under his protection he had felt himself gaining 
strength, now without it he was flaggmg and undone. 
He acknowledged that, by following Colet’s leading, 
he had escaped almost from the very jaws of hell , 
but now, amid all the temptations of city hfe and the 
noisy wxanghng of the law courts, he felt himself 


^ Stapleton, ed 15B8, p 20, ed 1612, p 16S 
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losing ground witliout his help No doubt the country Chap rv 
might be much more pleasant to Colet than the city, ^ ^ i 504 
but the city, with all its vice, and foUies, and tempta- 
tions, had far more need of his skill than simple 
country folk l ' There sometimes come, mdeed,' he More 
added, ‘ mto the pulpit at St Paul's, men who to Coiet’s 
‘ promise to heal the diseases of the people But, 

‘ though they seem to have preached plausibly enough, Pali's 
‘ their hves so ]ar with their words that they stir up 
‘ men’s wounds, rather than heal them ’ But, he said, 
his fellow-citizens had confidence in Colet, and all 
longed for his return He urged him, therefore, to 
return speedily, for their sake and for his, reminding 
Colet agam that he had submitted himself m all things 
to his guidance ‘ Meanwhile,’ he concluded, ' I shall 
‘ spend my time with Groc37n, Lmacre, and Lilly , the 
‘ fixst, as you know, is the director of my hfe m your 
‘ absence , the second, the master of my studies , the 
‘ third, my most dear compamon Farewell, and, as 
‘ you do, ever love me ’ 

‘ London 10 Calend Novembris ’ [1604] ^ 

Surrounded as he was by Colet, Grocyn, and Lm- 
acre, More soon began to devote his leisure to his old 
studies Lilly, too, had returned home well versed m 


1 That this letter was written in 
1504 IS evident First, it cannot 
well have been written before Colet 
had commenced hia labours at St 
Paul’s , secondly, it cannot have 
been written in Oct 1505, because 
it speaks of Colet as still holding the 
hving of Stepney, which he resigned 
Sept 21, 1505 Also the whole 
drift of it leads to the conclusion 
that More was unmamed when he 


wrote it And he married in 1505, 
according to the register on the 
Burford picture, which, the correct 
date of More’s birth having been 
found and from it the true date of 
Holbem’s sketch, seems to be amply 
confirmed by the age there given 
of More’s eldest daughter, Margaret 
Roper She is stated to be twenty- 
two on the sketch made in 1528 
and so was probably born m 1506 
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Grreek He kad spent some years in tke island of 
Ekodes, to perfect his knowledge of it i Naturally 
enough, therefore, the two friends busied themselves 
in jointly translating Greek epigrams , s and as, with 
mcreasmg zeal, they yielded to the charms of the new 
learmng, it is not surprising if the fascmations of 
monastic hfe began to lose their hold upon their 
minds The result was that More was saved from 
the false step he once had contemplated 

He had, it would seem, seen enough of the evil side 
of the ‘ rehgious hfe ’ to know that m reahty it did not 
offer that cahn retreat from the world which m theory 
it ought to have done He had cautiously abstamed 
from rushmg mto vows before he had learned well 
what they meant , and his experience of ascetic 
practices had far too ruthlessly destroyed any 
pleasant pictures of monastic hfe m which he may 
have mdulged at first, to admit of his ever becommg 
a Carthusian monk 

Still we may not doubt that, m truth, he had a real 
and natural yearrung for the pure ideal of cloister 
holmess Early disappointed love possibly,® added to 
the rude shipwreck made of his worldly fortunes on 
the rock of royal displeasure, had, we may well ^eheve, 
effectually taught him the lesson not to trust m those 
‘ gay golden dreams ’ of worldly greatness, from which, 
he was often wont to say, ' we cannot help awakmg 
‘ when we die , ’ and even the penances and scourgings 
mflicted by way of preparatory disciphne upoxi his 
‘ wanton flesh,’ though soon proved to be of no great 


^ Mon Epigrammata Basle, 
1518, p 6 See the prefatory letter 
by Beatus Ehenanus 
Ibid 

^ See Epigram entitled * Qratu* 


* latur quod mm reperent Incolu- 
‘ mem quam ohm ferme Puer arm- 

* V 0 r(xt ’ Epvgramrmta Basle, 
1520, p 108, and Phhmorus, pp 
37-89 
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efS-cacy, were not tlie less without some deep root m Chap rv 
ins nature , else why should he wear secretly his a d~i 5 ^ 
whole hfe long the ‘ sharf shirt of hair ’ which we 
hear about at last ^ i 

So much as this must be conceded to More’s 
Catholic biographers, who naturally mchne to make 
the most of this ascetic phase of his hfe ^ 

But that, on the other hand, he did turn m disgust More 
from the impurity of the cloister to the better chances 
which, he thought, the world offered of hving a 
chaste and useful hfe, we know from Erasmus , and 
this his Cathohc biographers have, m their turn, 
acknowledged ® 

IV MORE STUDIES PICO’S LIFE AND WORKS 
HIS MARRIAGE (1605) 

More appears to have been mfluenced m the course 
he had taken mamly by two things — ^first, a sort of 
hero-worship for the great Itahan, Pico deUa Miran- 
dola , and, secondly, his contmued reverence for Colet 

The ‘ Life of Pico,’ with divers Epistles and other 
‘ Works ’ of his, had come mto More’s hands Very 
probably LiUy may have brought them home with him 
amongst his Itahan spoils More had taken the pams 
to translate them mto Enghsh He had doubtless 

^ ‘From whence [the Tower], the p 75, c Stapleton, 1612 ed. pp 
‘ day before he suffered, he sent his 161, 162 Cresacre More’s Life of 

* shirt of hair, not willmg to have it More, pp 25, 26 Even Walter 

* seen, to my wife, his dearly beloved allows that his ‘ finding that at that 

‘ daughter ’ — Roper, p 91 ‘ time rehgious orders m England 

® Walter’s Lfe of More, London, ‘ had somewhat degenerated from 
1840, pp 7, 8 Cresacre More’s ‘ their ancient strictness andfervour 
Life of More, pp 24-26 ‘ of spirit,’ was the cause of his 

® 'Maluit igitur mantus esse ‘ altering his mind ’ — ^Walter’s Z^/e 

* oastus quam sacerdos impurus ’ — of More, p 8 
JEJrasmus to EvMen Eras Of m 
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heard all about Pico’s outward life from those of his 
friends who had known him personally when m Italy 
But here was the record of Pico’s mner history, for 
the most part in his own words , and reading this m 
More’s translation, it is not hard to see how strong an 
influence it may have exercised upon him It told 
how, suddenly checked, as More himself had been, in 
a career of worldly honour and ambition, the proud 
vaunter of umversal knowledge had been transformed 
mto the humble student of the Bible , how he had 
learned to abhor scholastic disputations, of which he 
had been so great a master, and to search for truth 
instead of fame It told how, ‘ givmg no great force 
‘ to outward observances,’ ‘ he cleaved to G-od in very 
‘ fervent love,’ so that, ‘ on a time as he walked with 
‘ his nephew m an orchard at Ferrara, m talking of the 
‘ love of Christ, he told him of his secret purpose to give 
‘ away his goods to the poor, and fencing himself with 
‘ the cruciflx, barefoot, walkmg about the world, m 
‘ every town and castle to preach of Christ ’ It told 
how he, too, ' scourged his own flesh m remembrance 
' of the passion and death that Christ suffered for our 
‘ sake , ’ and urged others also ever to bear m mind 
two thmgs, ‘ that the Son of God died for thee, and 
‘ that thou thyself shalt die shortly , ’ and how, finally, 
in spite of the urgent warmngs of the great Savonarola, 
he remained a layman to the end, and m the midst of 
indefatigable study of the Oriental languages, and, 
above all, the Scriptures, through their means, died 
at the early age of thirty-five, leavmg the world to 
wonder at his gemus, and Savonarola to preach a 
sermon on his death ^ 

^ Sir Thomas More’s Worha, pp 1-34 , and see the note on Pico’s 
historj, and Im conneo^on with Ss.von^rala, above, p Ift, 
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And turning from tlie ‘ Life of Pico ’ to lus ‘ Worhs,’ Chap iv 
and readmg these m Morels translation, they present ^ d~ 15M 
to the mind a type of Christiamty, so opposite to the Tha 
ceremomal and eicternal rehgion of the monks, that of Pioo 
one may -well cease to wonder that More, having 
caught the spirit of Pico's rehgion, could no longer 
entertain any notion of becoming a Carthusian brother 

It will be worth while to examine carefully what 
these works of Pico’s were 

The first is a letter from Pico to his nephew — a Pioo’a 
letter of advice to a young man somewhat m More’s ^ to 
position, longing to hve to some ‘ virtuous purpose,’ 
but finding it hard to stem the tide of evil around him 
To encourage his nephew, he speaks of the ‘ great 
‘ peace and fehcity it is to the mind when a man hath 
‘ nothmg that grudgeth his conscience, nor is appalled 
‘ with the secret touch of any privy crime ’ 

' Doubtest thou, my son, whether the imn ds of wicked 
‘ men be vexed or not with continual thought and 
‘ torment ^ The wicked man’s heart is hke 

‘ the stormy sea, that may not rest There is to him 
‘ nothmg sure, nothing peaceable, but all thmgs fear- 
‘ ful, all things sorrowful, all thmgs deadly Shall 
‘ we, then, envy these men * Shall we follow them, 

‘ forgettmg our own country — ^heaven, and our own 
‘ heavenly Father — ^where we were free-born ^ Shall 
‘ we wilfully make ourselves bondmen, and with them, 

‘ wretched hvmg, more wretchedly die, and at the last 
' most wretchedly m everlastmg fire be pumshed ^ ’ 

Havmg warned his nephew agamst wicked com- Pioo’s 
panions, Pico proceeds to make evident allusion to the ctos”' 
sceptical tendencies of Italian society ‘ It is verily 
‘ a great madness ’ (he says) ‘ not to beheve the Gospel, 

‘ whose trvth the blood of martyrs crieth, the voice of 
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‘ Apostles soundeth, miracles prove, reason oonf/rmeth, 
‘ tke world testifieth, tlie elements speak, devils con- 
‘ fess t ’ 1 ‘ But,' lie contmues, ‘ a far greater madness 
' is it, if thou doubt not but that the Gospel is true, 
' to bve then as tbougb thou doubtest not but that 
‘ it were false ' 

And it IS worth notice, that the perception of the 
reasonableness of Christianity, and its harmony with 
the laws of nature, breaks out agam a httle further on 
Pico writes to his nephew ‘ Take no heed what thmg 
‘ many men do, but [take heed] whai thing the very law 
‘ of nature, what thmg vet y reason, what thmg our Lord 
‘ himsdf showeth thee to he done ’ 

A httle further on Pico pomts out two remedies, 
or aids, whereby his nephew may be strengthened m 
his course First, charity, and secondly, prayer 
With regard to the first he wrote — ' Certamly He 
‘ shall not hear thee when thou callest on Him, if thou 
‘ hear not first the poor man when he calleth upon thee ' 
With regard to prayer, he wrote thus — ‘ When I stir 
‘ thee to prayer, I stir thee not to the prayer that 
‘ standeth m many words, but to that prayer which, m 
‘ the secret chamber of the mind, in the privy-closet of 
‘ the soul, with very affect speaketh unto God, and m 
‘ the most hghtsome darkness of contemplation, not 
‘ only presenteth the mmd to the Father, but also 
‘ umteth it with Him by unspeakable ways, which only 
‘ they know that have assayed. Nor I care not how 
‘ long or how short thy prayer be, but how effectual, how 
‘ ardent Let no day pass, then, but thou once at 
‘ the leastwise present thyself to God by prayer, and 
‘ falhng down before Him flat to the ground, with an 

^ Compare this with the Ime of argument pursued by Marsiho Fiomo 
m his X>e JRdtgiom OhnstxanA Vide supra, p 11 
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‘ Kumble afEect of devout mind, not from tKe extremity Chap iv 
' of th,y bps, but out of tbe mwardness of tbme heart, isos 
‘ cry these words of the prophet “ The offences of 
‘ “ my youth, and mme ignorances, remember not, 

‘ “ good Lord, but after thy goodness remember me ” 

‘ What thou shalt in thy prayer ask of G-od, both the 
‘ Holy Spmt, which prayeth for us and eke thme own 
‘ necessity, shall every hour put mto thy mmd, and 
‘ also what thou shalt pray for thou shalt find matter Pico on 
‘ enough in the reading of Holy Scri'pture, which that 
‘ thou wouldst now (settmg poets, fables, and trifles 
‘ aside) take ever m thme hand I heartily pray thee , 

‘ there heth m them a certam heavenly strength 

' quick and effectual, which with marvellous power 
' transformeth and changeth the readers’ mmd mto the 
‘ love of God, if they be clean and lowly entreated ’ 

Lastly, he said he would ‘ make an end with this one 
‘ thing I warn thee (of which when we were last 
' together I often talked with thee) that thou never 
‘ forget these two t hing s . that both the Son of God 
‘ died for thee, and that thou thyself shalt die 
' shortly > ’ ^ 

This, then, was the doctrme which Pico, ‘ fencmg 
‘ himself with a crucifix, barefoot, walkmg about the 
‘ world, m every town and castle,’ puiqiosed to preach t 

The next letter is a reply to a friend of his who had 
urged him to leave his contemplative and studious 
life, and to mix m pohtical affairs, m which, as an 
Itahan prmce, lay his natural sphere He rephed, 
that his desire was ‘ not so to embrace Martha as vMerly 
‘ to forsake Mary ’—to ‘ love them and use them both, 

1 This remarkable letter was written, ‘Ferranse, 15 May, 1492’ 

(Pioi Op p 233), scarcely six weeks after Pico’s visit to the deathbed 
of Lorenzo de Medici 
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‘ as well study as worldly occupation ’ ‘ I set more ’ 

(he continued) ‘by my little bouse, my study, the 
‘ pleasure of*my books, the rest and peace of my mind, 
‘ than by all your king’s palaces, all your busmess, all 
‘ your glory, all the advantage that ye hawke after, 
‘ and all the favour of the court I ’ 

Then he tells his friend that what he looks to do is, 
‘ to give out some hoohs of mine to the common frofit,’ 
and that he is mastenng the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Arabic languages ^ 

Then follows another letter to his nephew, who, in 
trymg to follow the advice given m his first letter, 
finds himself slandered and called a hypocrite by his 
compamons at court It is a letter of noble encour- 
agement to stand his ground, and to heed not the 
scoffs and sneers of his fellows 

These letters are followed by an exposition of 
Psalm XVI , m which Pico incidentally uses his know- 
ledge of the Hebrew text and of Eastern customs ® 

All the foregomg are m prose , after them come 
More’s translations of some of Pico’s verses 

The first is entitled, ‘ Twelve rules, partly exciting 
‘ and partly directmg a man in spiritual battle,’ and 
reminds one of the ‘ Enchiridion ’ of Erasmus The 
second is named, ‘ The twelve weapons of spiritual 
‘ battle ’ The strikmg feature m both these metrical 
works IS the holding up of Christ’s example as an 
mcentive to duty and to love Thus — 


^ This letter is dated in More’s 
translation M ccoolxxxxii from 
Pans^ m mistake for M cooolxxxvi 


iiomPerwgia SeePioiOp p 257 
® See More’s Worhs, p 19, %n 
loco, V 4 and v 6 
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^ Consider, when thou art moved to be wroth, 

He who that was God and of all men the best, 
Seeing himself scorned and scourgM both, 

And as a thief between two thieves threst, 

With all rebuke and shame , yet from his breast 
Came never sign of wrath or of disdam, 

But patiently endured all the pam ' ^ 

And again, after speaking of the shortness of life — 

‘ How fast it runneth on, and passen shall 
As doth a dream or shadow on a wall ’ 

he continues — 

' Thmk on the very lamentable pam, 

Thmk on the piteous cross of woeful Christ, 

Thmk on his blood, beat out at ev#:y vem, 

Thmk on his precious heart carved m twam 
Thmk how for thy redemption all was wrought 
Let h^m not lose, what he so dear hath bought’ 

There is another poem m which the feelmgs of 
a lover towards his love are made to show what 
the Christian's feelmgs ought to be to Christ , and 
lastly, there is a solenm and beautiful ' Prayer of 
' Picus Mirandola to God,' glowmg with the same 
adoration of 

‘ that mighty love 

Which able was thy dreadful majesty 
To draw down mto earth from heaven above 
And crucify God, that we poor wretches, we 
Should from oux filthy sin yclensed be * ’ 

and the same earnest longmg 

^ That when the journey of this deadly life 
My siHy ghost hath finished, and thence 
Departen must,’ 

‘He may Thee find 

In thy lordship, not as a lord, but rather 
As a very tender, lovmg father » ’ 
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Chap IV I have made these quotations, and thus endeavoured 

AD 1505 to put the reader m possession of the contents of this 
little volume, which More m his seclusion was trans- 
latmg, because I thmk they throw some hght upon the 
current in which his thoughts were movmg, and be- 
Pioo’s en- cause, whilst the name of Pico is known to fame as that 
pwty of a great hngmst and most precocious genius, his en- 
hghtened piety and the extent of the mfluence of his 
heroic example have scarcely been appreciated 
This httle book, mdeed, has a special significance 
m relation to the history of the Oxford Eeformers 
Whatever doubt may rest upon the direct connection 
between thevr views and those of Savonarola, there is 
here m More’s translation of these writmgs of a disciple 
of Savonarola, another indirect connection between 
them and that httle knot of earnest Christian men m 
Italy of which Savonarola was the most conspicuous 
Poatioa The extracts made and translated by More from 
Neo- Pico’s writmgs may also help us to recognise m the 
pMoso*° Neo-Platomc philosophers of Florence, by whose wnt- 
liorenw Colet had been so profoundly mfluenced, a vem of 
earnest Christian feehng of which it may be that we 
know too httle Like their predecessors of a thousand 
years before, they stood between the old world and the 
new They were the men who, when the leammg of the 
old Pagan world was restored to bgbt, and backed 
agamst the dogmatic creed of pnest-ridden degraded 
Christendom, bmlt a bridge, as it were, between 
Chnstian and Pagan thought. That their bridge was 
frail and msecure it may be, but, to a great extent, it 
served its end A passage was effected by it from the 
Pagan to the Chnstian shore. Fiomo, tfie repre- 
sentative Neo-Platomst, who, as has been seen, had 
aided m its buildmg, had himself passed over if. 
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Savonarola too had crossed it Pico had crossed it 
It is true that these men may, to some extent, have 
Platomsed Ghristiamty m becommg Christian , but 
it wiU be recogmsed at once that the earnest Christian 
feehng found by More m Pico, so to speak, rose far 
above his Platonism 

That the hfe and ■writings of such a man should have 
awakened m his breast somethmg of hero-worship ^ 
IS, therefore, not surprismg That he should have 
smgled out these passages, and taken the trouble to 
translate them, is some proof that he admired Pico’s 
practical piety more than his Neo-Platomc specu- 
lations , that he shared with Colet those yeammgs 
for practical Christian reform with which Colet had 
returned from Italy ten years before That a few 
years after this translation should be pubhshed and 
issued m Enghsh m More’s name was further proof of 
it Por here was a book not only m its drift and spirit 
boldly takmg Colet’s side agamst the Schoolmen, and 
m favour of the study of Scripture and the Oriental 
languages, but as bol^y holding up Savonarola as ‘ a 
‘ preacher, as well m cunnmg as m holmess of hvmg, 
‘ most famous,’ — ‘ a holy man ’ — ‘ a man of God ’ ^ — 
m the teeth of the fact that he had been denounced 
by the Pope as a ‘ son of blasphemy and perdition,’ 
excommumcated, tortured, and, refusmg to abjure, 
hung and burned as a heretic I ® 

And if the fire of hero-worship for Pico had ht 
up somethmg of heroism m More’s heart — ^somethmg 


^ Stapleton, ed 1612, p 162 
Cresaore More’s Life of Sir T 
More, p 27 

2 Sir T More’s Works, p 9 
^ There is a copy of this trans- 
jafion of More’s m the Bntish 


Museum Library ‘ 276, o 27, Pico, 
* , 4®, London, 1510 ’ This is 

probably the ongmal edition More 
may have waited till Henry VUE ’s 
accession before danng to pubhsh 
it 
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wliich yearned for tte battle of life, and not for tbe 
rest of tbe cloister— so tba living example of Colet was 
ready to feed the flame mto strength and steadiness 
The result was that, m 1505, i m spite of early 
disappomtments, and, it is said, under Colet’s ‘ advice 
‘and direction,^® More married Jane Colt, of New 
TTa. 11 m Essex, took a bouse m Bucklersbury, and gave 
up for ever all longmgs for monastic life 

V HOW IT HAD FARED WITH ERASMUS (1500-6) 

Soon after Colet^s elevation to the digmties of 
Doctor and Dean, a letter of congratulation arrived 
from Erasmus 

Colet bad written no letter to bim, and bad almost 
lost sigbt of bim durmg these years It would seem 
that, after bis departure from Oxford, Colet bad 
given up aU hopes of bis aid Nor bad any other 
kmdred soul risen up to take that place m feUow- 
work beside him, which at one time be bad hoped 
the great scholar might have filled 

But Erasmus on bis side bad not forgotten Colet 
His mtercourse with Colet at Oxford bad changed 
the current of bis thoughts, and the course of bis 
life Colet bttle knew by what slow and pamful 
steps be bad been preparing to redeem the promise 
be bad made on leaving Oxford 
We left him makmg the best of bis way to Dover, 


1 This date of More*s mamage 
IS the date given m the register 
contained on the Bnrford faxoily 
piotTire, and as it is in no way 
dependent on the other dates, 
probably it rested upon some 


family tradition or record It is 
confirmed by the age of Margaret 
Roper on the Basle sketch — 22 in 
1628 Vide supra, p 149, n 1 
^ Oresacre More’s Life of Bir T 
More, p 39 
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Witli his purse full of golden crowns, kindly bestowed Chap iv 
by his Enghsh friends in order that he nught now *Td~ 
carry out his long-cherished intention of going to Italy i500-5 

But the Fates had decreed against him King Henry 
VII had already reached the avaricious period of his 
hfe and reign Under cover of an old obsolete statute, 
he had given orders to the Custom House ofidcers to 
stop the exportation of all precious metals, and the 
Custom House officers m their turn, construmg their 
mstructions strictly to the letter, had seized upon 
Erasmus's purseful of golden crowns, and reheved him 
of the burden, for the benefit of the King's exchequer ^ Erasmus 
The poor scholar proceeded without them to cross to 
Boulogne 

He was a bad sailor, and the hardships of travel 
soon told upon his health He was heart-sick also , 
as well he might be, for this unlucky loss of his purse 
had utterly disconcerted once more his long-cherished 
plans On his arrival at Paris, after a wretched and 
dangerous journey,® he was taken ill, and recovered 
only to bear his bitter disappomtment as best he could 
Before he had yet recovered from his lUness he wrote 
this touchmg letter to Arnold, the young legal friend 
of More, with whom a few weeks before he and More 
had visited the Royal nursery. 

Erasmus to Arnold^ 

‘ Salve, mi Amolde Now for six weeks I have , 

' been suffermg much from a nocturnal ague, of a 

^ Erasmus Botzhemo CcUalogus Pans ‘ postndie Calend Februa- 
Ommum Mrasmi Lucvhrationum nas’ (p 73, E ), i e Feb 2, 1500 
Basle, 1623 ^ Epist m This letter is dated 

® Epist He arnved at lu tbe Leyden edition, 1490, and 

M 
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‘ Imgermg kmd but of daily recurrence, and it bas 
‘ nearly killed me I am not yet free from the disease, 
' but still somewhat better I don’t yet hve agam, but 
‘ some hope of hfe dawns upon me You ask me to 
‘ tell you my plans Take this only, to begm with 
‘ To mortify myself to the world, I dash my hopes I 
‘ long for nothing more than to give myself rest, m 
‘ which I might hve wholly to Grod alone, weep away 
‘ the sms of a careless hfe, devote myself to the study 
‘ of the Holy Scriptures, either read somewhat or 
‘ wnte This I cannot do m a monastery or college 
‘ One could not be more dehcate than I am , my 
‘health will bear neither vigds, nor fasts, nor any 
‘ disturbance, even when at its best Here, where I 
‘ hve m such luxury, I often fall ill , what should I do 
‘ amid the labours of college life ? 

‘ I had determmed to go to Italy this year, and to 
‘ work at theology some months at Bologna , also 
‘ there to take the degree of Doctor , then in the year 
‘ of Jubilee to visit Eome , which done, to return to 
‘ my friends and then to settle down But I am afraid 
‘ that these thmgs that I would, I shall not be able to 
' accomphsh I fear, m the first place, that my health 
‘ would not stand such a journey and the heat of the 
‘ chmate Lastly, I reckon that I could not go to 
‘ Italy, nor hve there without great expense It costs 
‘ a great deal also to prepare for a degree And the 
‘ Bishop of Cambray gives very sparmgly He al- 
‘ together loves more hberaUy than he gives, and 
‘promises everytbmg much more largely than he 


In tlie edition of 1521, p 264, 
Miixxsjx (3ic)p but it evidently 
was written shortly after the illness 
of Erasmus at Paris m the spring 
of 1500 See also the mention of 


‘ Arnold ’ in Epist. xxix (Pans, 12 
April) and a repetition m it of much 
that IS said in this letter respecting 
Erasmiis’s illness and intention of 
visitmg Italy# See also Ep# dii App 
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‘ performs It is partly my own fault for not pressmg 
‘ lum There are so many who are even extort%ng 
‘ In the meantime I shall do what seems for the best 
‘ Farewell ’ 

What was he to do ^ It was clear that he did not 
know what to do The worst of it was that the unfor- 
tunate loss of the price of many months leisure ^ not 
only obhged him to postpone sine die his project of 
visitmg Italy, but also to spend a large portion of his 
time and strength for the next few years m a struggle 
almost for subsistence For the wolf must m some 
way or other be kept from the door , and Erasmus 
was foor f 

For a few months he struggled on at Pans, hvmg m 
lodgmgs with an old fellow student ‘ sparmgly,’ ^ hard 
at work at a collection of Greek and Latm proverbs — 
his Adagia — ^partly m order to raise the wind, partly to 
improve himself m Greek Sometimes borrowmg and 
sometimes begging, whatever money came to his hands 
went forthwith first in buying Greek books and then m 
clothes* Later in the year, the prevalence of the 
Plague m Pans drove him to Orleans He would have 
gone to Italy, but he had not the means ^ In December 
he returned to Pans to contmue his strugghng hfe ® 


^ ^InBntamncolittorepecmuola 
‘ meajStudiorummeorumahmoiiia, 
‘ naufragram fecit ’ — Epist xcii 
p 84 0 

2 ‘ Tenuiter ’ — ^Eras (9p m p 78 
F Epist Ixxxi and see also Ixxx 
® Erasmus to Battns Epist xxix* 
Pans, 12 Apnl, probably in 1500 
See also Epist Ixxx * Grsecae literas 
‘ ammum meum propemodum ene- 


‘ cant verumnequepreciumdatur, 
‘neque suppetit, quo libros, aut 
* praeceptons operam redimam Et 
‘ dum hmo omma tumultuor, tix 
‘ est unde vitam sustmeam ’ 

^ Epist xciv, 

5 Epistolsexxxvi Ixxvx Ixxi (20 
Nov ), Ixxn (9 Deo ), xciv xoix 
(11 Dec), Ixxiii (11 Dec), and 
Ixxiv seem to belong to this penod 
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In a letter written in January, 1501 , on the anni- 
versary of his misfortune at Dover, he described him- 
self ‘ as havmg now for a whole year been sailing under 
‘ a stormy s%^ against the waves and against the 
' winds ’ 1 To add to his troubles, the Plague again 
broke out in Pans , and, terrified by the number of 
funerals passing his door, the poor scholar fled from 
the city to spend a few weeks m his native country ^ 
Durmg his stay m Holland he visited the monastery 
at Stem,3 where m early years he had tasted the bitters 
of the monastic hfe Neither there nor elsewhere 
m Holland did he find a restmg-place 
Fortunately for him, one true friend at least turned 
up, wilhng and able to enter mto sympathy with him 
This was Battus, tutor to the Marchioness of Vere 
Erasmus had already corresponded with him from 
Pans, pourmg out his troubles to him, and declaring 
that he had no other hope but m him alone ^ Kept 
away from Pans by the Plague, and findmg not even a 
temporary home m Holland, he at last found a refuge 
for a while from his fears and cares m a visit to the 
castle of Tomahens,® the residence of the Marchioness 
of Vere and of Battus It had the additional attrac- 


of flight to Orleans Epist xv and 
Ixxvii (14 Deo ), Ixxviii (18 Dec ), 
and xci (14 Jan ), seem to mark the 
date of Ins retnm to Pans 
^ Epist xoii Pans, 27 Jan 1500 
(should he 1501) 

® Epist xxxix 
3 Epist occcvu App 
‘ Nec est m ullo mortahum ah- 
*pnd solids spei msi in uno Batto’ 
Eras. Op iii p 48, C Epist liii 
5 Ejast XXX 2 July [1501] seems 
to b© first letter wntten from 


St Omer, where Erasmus was then 
staying with the Abbot See also 
Ep XXXIX , where he speaks of hav- 
ing been temfied at Pans with the 
numbers of funerals On 12 July 
and 18 July he writes Epist liv - 
Iviii (‘ Tomaco ’ evidently meaning 
the castle of Tomahens) Ep hx 
also was wntten about the same 
time Epist xcvm 30 July, if 
wntten by Erasmus, shows he was 
still at St. Omer^ All these letters 
seem to belong to the year 1501 
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tion of being near to St Omer, where hved a former 
patron of Erasmus, the Abbot of St Bertm 

Whilst staying with Battus he wrote to a friend, 
that he sometimes thought of returnmg to England to 
spend a month or two more with Colet, m order to 
confer further with him on some theological questions 
He knew well, he said, how much good he should gam 
from doing so, but he could not get over the unlucky 
experience of his last voyage As to his journey to 
Italy, that, too, was knocked on the head He told 
his friend that he longed to visit Italy as ardently as 
ever, but it was out of the question , for, aecordmg to 
the adage of Plautus, ‘ Sine pennis volare hand facile 
‘est’i 

Battus also wrote to Lord Mount] oy to tell him with 
what pleasure he had embraced Erasmus, but, ‘ alas, 
‘ how ill-treated and spoiled I ’ He told him how he 
had been commiseratmg Erasmus on his lU-fortune m 
England, and how the philosopher had smiled and 
bade him put a good face on it He did not regret 
havmg visited England , he cared more for the fnends 
he had found m England than for all the gold of 
Croesus Battus concluded by teUing Lord Mount] oy 
how Erasmus had described to him the courtesy of the 
Prior Charnock, the learning of Colet, the good nature 
of More, the virtues of his noble patron ® It was 
durmg this visit to St Omer, m the summer of 1501, 
that Erasmus wrote his ‘ Enchiridion ^ 

There happened to be staymg m the castle a lady, 
a friend of Battus, who had a bad husband The 
latter, whilst holdmg other divmes at arm’s length, 
took to Erasmus The wife, thinking that he possibly 
might have some mfluence over her husband, begged 
* Eras Ojj lu p 62, B Epist ks * Bpist Ixu 
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lam, witliotit betraymg that it was at ber instigation, 
to write something which might produce m him some 
rehgious impressions ^ The ‘ Enchiridion ’ was the 
result, of which more will he said by and by 

It was at St Omer also that Erasmus became ac- 
quainted with John Vitranus — a second John Colet m 
the earnestness of his Christian zeal agamst the cor- 
ruptions of the church and vices of the clergy, m his 
love for St Paul, m his outspoken preachmg, and even 
in his manner of preachmg, m his dishke of the Scho- 
lastic subtlety of Scotus, and even in his preference for 
Ambrose, Cypnan, Jerome, and Origen over Augus- 
tme Erasmus ever afterwards hnked the names of 
Colet and Vitranus together, and admitted them both 
deservedly mto his calendar of uncanomsed samts ® 
The ‘ Enchiridion ’ was submitted to the judgment 
of Vitranus, and obtamed his approval ® 

After many refreshmg days passed at St Omer, 
Erasmus returned to Pans to pursue his hterary 
labours These, notwithstandmg all the hindrances 
of ill-health and poverty, never seem to have flagged ^ 
He had already made up his mind to devote himself 
to the Herculean task of correctmg the text of St 
Jerome’s voluminous works, with a view to their 
pubhcation ® The first edition of his ' Adagia ’ had 


^ Erasmus to Botzhem Cata- 
logw Omnium Erasmi I/ucubrati* 
onum Basle, 1523, leaf b, 4 
2 Erasmus to Justus Jonas 

EplSt 0CC0XX3CV 

® ‘Eaquumplacerentetiameru- 
‘ditis, prsssertim loanm Viteno 
^Eranoisoano cujus erat in illis 
^regiombus autontas summa* — 


Letter to Botzhem, leaf b, 4 There 
can be no doubt that the John 
Vitenus mentioned m this letter is 
the same person as the Vitrarius of 
the letter to J ustus J onas See also 
Mr Lupton’s introduction to hia 
translation of Colet on Dionysius 
^ Eras Epist olxxm 
6 Ibid xoiv. 
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been printed in 1501 , and during a visit to Louvain Chap rv. 
and Antwerp, in 1503, be was able to pubbsb some ao 
other works — ^his afterwards famous ‘ Encbiridion ' 
amongst the rest But notwitbstandmg all bis 
mdomitable energy, and tbe often repeated kindness 
of Battus and tbe Marcbioness, it would be difficult to 
imagme a longer catalogue of troubles and disappomt- 
ments — and these too of that barassmg and vexatious 
kmd which are most trymg to the temper — ^than is 
contamed m the letters of Erasmus durmg these 
dreary years ^ 

He nught well have been excused if, lost sight of as 
it would seem by his Enghsh friends, he had himself 
forgotten his promise to Colet on leavmg Oxford, 
amidst the cares of his contmental life 

But whilst these necessities not a httle mterrupted, Erasmus 
as was hkely, those studies to which Colet's example beSX's 
and precept had urged him, and lengthened out the 
prehminary labours which Erasmus had made up his 
mmd must precede his active participation m Colet's 
work, they did not, it seems, damp his energy, or 
mduce him to look back after puttmg his hand to the 
plough This and more hes touchmgly hmted m the 
following letter written by Erasmus to Colet on receipt 
of the news of the elevation of his friend to the dignity 
of Doctor and Dean. 


1 Imci^ratiunculcB ahguot JSras- 
m% Antwerp, 1503 Biogr de 
Thzerry Martins par A F Van 
Iseghem Alost, 1852, 8vo See 
also Letter to BotzLem (Catalogiis, 
dsc ), fol b, 4 

^ It IS very difficult to fix tbe true 


dates of these letters, and to ascer- 
tain to what year they belong 
Ep ccccxlvi App , from Louvain, 
mentions tbe death of Battus, and 
that tbe Marcbioness of Vere bad 
married below her He speaks of 
bimseK as buned m Greek studies 
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Erasmus to Colet ^ 

' If our fnendship, most learned Colet, kad been of 
' a common-place kind, or your babits those of the 
' common run of men, I should mdeed have been some- 
‘ what fearful lest it might have been extinguished, or 
‘ at least cooled, by our long and wide separation 
‘ But I prefer to beheve that the cause of my having 
‘received no letter from you now for several years, 
‘ hes rather in your press of business, or ignorance of 
‘ my whereabouts, or even m myself, than in your 
‘ forgetfulness of an old friend 

‘ I am much surprised that you have not yet given 
‘ to the woild any of your commentaries on St Paul 
‘ and the Gospels. I know your modesty, but surely 
‘ you ought to conquer that, and print them for the 
‘ 'pM%c good 

‘ As to the title of Doctor and Dean, I do not so 
‘ much congratulate you about these — for I know well 
‘ they will bring you nothing but labour — as those for 
‘ whose good you are to bear them 

‘ I cannot tell you, dearest Colet, how, by hook and 
‘ by crook, I struggle to devote myself to the study 
‘ of sacred hterature — ^how I regret everything which 
‘ either delays me or detains me from it But 
‘ constant ill-fortune has prevented me from extricat- 
‘ mg myself from these hmdrances When m France, 
‘ I determmed that if I could not conquer these 
‘ difl&culties I would cast them aside, and that once 
‘ freed from them, with my whole mind I would set to 
‘ work at these sacred studies, and devote the rest of 

^ Eras O'p m p 94 Epist m X504, but should be pro- 

bably* 1505, 
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‘ my life to tliem Although, three years before I had 
‘ attempted something on St Paul’s Epistle to the 
‘ Romans,! a^d had completed four volumes at one 
‘ pull, I was nevertheless prevented from going on with 
‘ it, owmg chiefly to the want of a better knowledge of 
' Greek Consequently, for nearly these three years 
‘ past, I have buried myseh m Greek hterature ; nor 
‘ do I thmk the labour has been thrown away I 
' began also to dip mto Hebrew, but, deterred by the 
‘ strangeness of the words, I desisted, knowing that one 
‘ man’s hfe and genius are not enough for too many 
‘ thmgs at a time I have read through a good part 
‘ of the works of Origen, under whose gmdance I 
‘ seemed really to get on, for he opened to me, as it 
‘were, the sprmgs and the method of theological 
‘ science 

' I send you [herewith], as a httle hterary present, 
‘ some lucubrations of mme Among them is our dis- 
‘ cussion, when m England, on the Agony of Christ, 
‘ but so altered that you will hardly know it agam 
‘ Besides, your reply and my rejomder to it could not 
‘ be found The ” Enchiridion ” I wrote to display 
‘ neither gemus nor eloquence, but simply for this — ^to 
‘ counteract the vulgar error of those who think that 
‘ religion consists m ceremomes, and in more than 
‘ Jeumh observances, while they neglect what really 
‘ pertains to piety I have tried to teach, as it were, 
‘ the art of piety m the same way as others have laid 
‘ down the rules of [mihtary] disciplme The rest 
‘ were written agamst the gram, especially the 
‘ “ Paean ” and “ Obsecratio,” which I wrote to please 
‘ Battus and Anna, the Prmcess of Vere As to the 

I Edmxindo Epist xcvj ‘ex swrce Courtembiimensi,’ 
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‘ “ Panegyric/’ i it was so contrary to my taste, that 
‘ I do not remember ever having written anything 
‘more reluctantly, for I saw that such a thing 
‘ could not be done without' adulation 
‘ I wrote, if you recollect, some time past, about the 
‘ 100 copies of the “ Adagia ” which I sent at my own 
‘ expense mto England, now three years ago Grocyn 
‘wrote me word that he would arrange with the 
‘ greatest fidehty and dihgence that they should be 
‘ sold according to my wish, and I do not doubt but 
‘ that he has performed his promise, for he is the best 
‘ and most honourable man that ever hved m England. 
‘ Will you be so good as to aid me m this matter, so far 
‘ as to advise and spur on those by whom you think 
‘ the busmess ought to be settled * Eor one cannot 
‘ doubt but that, m so long a time, the books must be 
‘ sold , and the money must of necessity have come to 
‘ somebody’s hand , and it is hkely to be of more use 
‘ to me now than ever before Eor, by some means or 
‘ other, I must contrive to have a few months entirely 
‘ to myself, that I may extricate myself somehow 
‘ from my labours m secular hterature This I trusted 

‘ I could have done this winter, had not so many hopes 
‘ proved illusive Nor, mdeed, “ with a great sum can 
‘ “ I obtam this freedom,” even for a few months I 
‘ entreat you, therefore, to do what you can to aid me, 
‘ pantmg as I do eagerly after sacred studies, in disen- 
‘ gagmg myself from those [secular] studies which have 
‘ now ceased to be pleasant to me It would not do 
‘ for me to beg of my friend. Lord Mount] oy, although 
‘ it would not seem unreasonable or impertment if, of 

‘ The Tanegyno upon Phihp, Kmg of Spam, on his return to the 
Netherlands See Epist ocooxlv App Erasmus Gulxelmo Goudano 
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' his own good will, lie liad cliosen to aid me, botli on 
' the ground of his habitual patronage of my studies, 
‘ and also because the “ Adagia were undertaken at 
‘ his suggestion, and mscribed with his name I am 
‘ ashamed of the ficst edition [of the “ Adagia ”] 
‘ both on account of the blundermg mistakes of the 
‘ prmters, which seem made almost on purpose, and 
‘ because, urged on by others, I hurried over the 
‘ work which had now begun to seem to me dry and 
‘ poor after my study of the Greek authors Gonse- 
‘ quently, another edition is resolved upon, m which 
‘ the errors of both author and prmter are to be cor- 
‘ rected, and the work made as useful as possible to 
‘ students 

‘ Although, however, I may for a while be engaged 
‘ upon an humble task, yet whilst thus workmg m the 
‘ Garden of the Greeks, I am gathermg much fruit by 
‘ the way for the time to come, which may hereafter be 
‘ of use to me m sacred studies For I have learned 
‘ this by experience, that without Greek one can do 
‘ nothmg m any branch of study , for it is one thing 
‘ to conjecture, and quite another thmg to judge — one 
‘ thing’]^to^see|][with other people^s eyes, and quite an- 
‘ other thmg to beheve what you see with your own 

‘ But to what a length this letter has grown I Love, 
‘ however, will excuse loquacity Farewell, most 
‘ learned and excellent Golet 

‘ Pray let me know what has happened to our friend 
‘ Sixtmus , also what your friend the Prior Kichard 
‘ Gharnock is domg 

‘ In order that whatever you may write or send to 
‘ me may duly come to hand, be so good as to have 
‘ them addressed to Ghristopher Fisher (a most loving 
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‘fnend and patron of all learned men, and you 
‘ amongst tlie rest), in whose family I am now a guest ’ 
Pans, 1604 [m error for 1505] 

Thus had the poor scholar worked on, for the most 
part in silence, during these years, strugghng alone, 
yet manfully, in the midst of the mamfold hindrances 
cast m his way by ill-health and straitened means, 
neither free-born (as his friend Colet was), and thus able 
to tread unencumbered the path of duty, nor findTug 
himself able even ' with a great sum to obtain freedom ' 
for a while Yet through all had Erasmus kept 
courageously to the coUar, steadily toihng on through 
five years of prehminary labours, with earnest purpose 
to redeem his promise to Colet — ^first, fully to equip 
himself with the proper tools and then, but not till 
then, to join him m fellow work 

Colet surely had forgotten the promise of Erasmus 
on leaving Oxford, or perchance the hope it held out 
was too slender for him to rest on, else he would 
hardly have left him durmg these years without 
letters of brotherly encouragement 

It IS true that Erasmus still confessed himself to be 
occupied m merely preliminary labours His great 
work, no less than it had been five years before, was 
still in the future Yet the fire caught from his con- 
tact with Colet at Oxford was at least flickering on 
the hearth, and with fresh stirrmg and fuel might 
perhaps after all be kindled mto active flame 

Colet’s reply to this letter has not come down to us, 
but from the result we may be sure that it contamed 
a pressmg mvitation to revisit England, and the 
promise of a warm reception 
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. VI THE ‘ENCHIRIDION,’ ETC OF ERASMUS (1601-^) 

In the meantime, closer mspeotion of the hterarj 
present sent by Erasmus, must have proved to Colet 
to how large an extent, after so long a process of study 
and digestion, his friend had really adopted the views 
which he himself had held and consistently preached 
for the last ten years 

The ' Enchiiidion ’ was, in truth, a re-echo of the 
very key-note of Colet’s faith It openly taught, as 
Colet now for so many years had been teaching, that 
the true Christian’s rehgion, mstead of consis ting m 
the acceptance of scholastic dogmas, or the per- 
formance of outward rites and ceremomes, reaUy 
consists m a true, self-sacrificmg loyalty to Christ, his 
ever-hvmg Prmce , that life is a warfare, and that the 
Christian must sacrifice his evil lusts and passions, and 
spend his strength, not m the pursmt of his own 
pleasure, but m active service of his Prmce , — such 
was the drift and spirit of this ‘ Handybook of the 
‘ Christian Soldier/ ^ 

It must not be assumed, however, that Erasmus had 
adopted all the views which Colet had expressed in 
their many conversations at Oxford. On the con- 
trary, I thmk there may be traced m the ‘ Enohi- 
‘ridion ’ ® a tendency to mterpret the text of Scripture 
aUegoricalli/) rather than to seek out its ht^<d mean- 
mg — a tendency which must have been somewhat 


^ More literally ‘ The Pocket Dag- 

* ger of the Christian Soldier ’ But 
Erasmus himself regarded it as a 

* Handybook ’ See Enckhridiony ch 

vni Enghshed 1522 * We must 

* haste to that Tdnoh remaaneth lest 
‘it should not be an “Enohin*^ 


‘ dion/’ that is to say “ a lytell 
‘ “ treatyse hansome to be caryed 
‘ “ m a man’s hande,” but rather 
‘a great volume’ 

^ See especially chap n Alle- 
gona de Manna, Eras Op v fol 
e-10, &o 
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opposed to tlie strong convictions of Colet, and even to 
those of Erasmus, in after years But lie had 3 ust then- 
been studying Origen, and it is not strange that he should 
for a while be fascmated, as so many others have been, 
by the allegorical method of mterpretation adopted 
by that father He had learned so much from his 
wntmgs,that he yielded the more readily perhaps m this 
particular to the force of Origen’s rich imagination ^ 
But if Colet did not find his own views reflected 
m all pomts m this eaily production of Erasmus, he 
would not the less re 30 ice to find its general tone so 
spiritual, so anti-ceremomal, and so free from supersti- 
tious adherence to ecclesiastical authority. That it 
was so, no stronger proof could be given than the fact 
that, whilst for years after it was written it was known 
only m select circles, and was far from bemg a popular 
book, yet no sooner had the Protestant movement 
conomenced than, with a fresh preface, it passed 
through almost innumerable editions with astonishmg 
rapidity Nor was it read only by the learned It 
was translated mto Enghsh by Tyndale, and again m 
an abridged form reissued m Enghsh by Ooverdale 
And whilst in this country it was thus treated almost 
as a Protestant book, so m Spam also it had a re- 
markably wide circulation ‘ The work,' wrote the 
Archdeacon of Alcor, m 1627 — ^twenty years after its 
first silent publication — ‘has gamed such applause 
‘ and credit to your name, and has proved so useful to 
‘ the Omstian faith, that there is no other book of our 
‘ time which can be compared with the “ Enehmdion ” 

‘ for the extent of its circulation, since it is found m 


1 It IB evident that Erasmus hfiwi 
not y^t appreciated as fully as he 
did afterwards the iii^^orwsatoethod 


which Oolet had apphed to St 
Paui*s Epistles to get at their real 
meaning and " spint ’ 
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‘ everybody’s bands There is scarcely anyone in the 
‘ court of the Emperor, any citizen of our cities, or 
‘ member of our churches and convents, no not even 
‘ a hotel or country inn, that has not a copy of the 
‘ “ Enchiridion ” of Erasmus m Spamsh The Latm 
‘ version was read previously by the few who under- 
‘ stood Latm, but its fuU merit was not perfectly 
‘ perceived even by these Now in the Spanish it is 
‘ read by all without distmetion , and this short work 
‘ has made the name of Erasmus a household word m 
‘ circles where it was previously unknown and had not 
‘ been heard of ’ i 

Strong as must have been the Protestant tendencies 
of this httle book to have made it so great a favourite 
with Protestant Eeformers, it is worthy of note that 
its tone was as moderate and anti-Augustmian upon 
the great questions of fcee will and grace, and m this 
respect as decidedly opposed to the extreme Augus- 
tmian views adopted by the Protestant Eeformers, as 
anythmg that Erasmus ever afterwards wrote durmg 
the heat of the controversy 

To abridge what is said m the ‘ Enchiridion ’ on this 
. subject mto a few sentences, but retaming, as nearly 
as may be, the words of Erasmus, it is this — 

‘ The good man is he whose body is a temple of the 
‘ Holy Spirit , the bad man is hke a whited sepulchre 
‘ full of dead men’s bones If the soul loathes its 
‘ proper food, if it cannot see what is truth, if it cannot 
‘ discern the Divme voice speaking m the inner ear , 
‘ if, m fact, it has become senseless, it is dead And 
‘ wherefore dead ^ Because God, who is its life, has 
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1 Alfonso Fernandez, AxoMeacon 
of Alcor, to Erasmus Palencia, 
Nov 27, 1527 lAfe md WnUngs 


of Juan de VaMls, by Benjannn 
Wiffen London, Quantck, 1866, 
p 41 
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‘ forsaken, it Now if tke soul be dead it cannot be 
‘ raised into bfe again but by tbe gracious power of 
‘ God only But we bave God on our side Our 
‘ enemy bas been conquered by Cbrist In ourselves 
‘ we are weak , m Him we are strong Tbe victory 
‘ bes m bis bands, but be bas put it also m ours No 
‘ one need fail to conquer, unless be does not cboose to 
‘ conquer Aid is withheld from none who desire it 
‘ If we accept it, be will fight for us, and impute bis 
‘ love as merit to us Tbe victory is to be ascribed to 
‘ bim who, alone bemg sinless, overcame tbe tyranny 
‘ of sm , but we are not on that account to expect it 
‘ without our own exertions We must steer our 
‘ course between Scylla and Cbarybdis We must 
‘ neither sit down in idle security, relying on Divine 
‘ grace , nor, m view of tbe hardness of tbe struggle, 

‘ lay down our arms m despair/ ^ 

Thus early bad Erasmus, following tbe lead of Colet, 
taken up tbe position as regards this question to which 
be adhered through bfe 

But tbe ‘ Enchiridion ’ was not tbe only work pub- 
lished by Erasmus durmg this interval. Probably an- 
nexed to it, and under tbe same cover, be bad pub- 
bsbed bis long report of tbe conversation between him- 
self and Colet at Oxford on tbe causes of tbe Agony of 
Cbrist m the Garden This showed at least that be 
bad not forgotten what bad passed between them on 
that occasion As, however, be did not append to it 
Colet’s reply, it cannot be concluded that be bad given 
up bis own opimon, either on tbe question directly m 


^ The above is an abndged trans- 
lation from the JEhich%r%d%on, ed 
Argent Jme, 1516, pp 7, 8, whuoh, 
bemgpnbhshedbeforetheLntheran 


controversy oommenoed, is prob- 
ably a reprint of the earlier 
editions The editions of 1615 are 
the earliest that I have seen. 
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dispute, or on the still more important one, which chap rv 
came out of it, on the mspiration of the Scriptures A-Tii^ 
and the theory of ‘ manifold senses ’ 

Very clearly, however, did the letter which accom- 
pamed these works show that Erasmus had already re- 
solved to dedicate his hfe to the great work of brmgmg 
out the Scriptures mto their proper pronunence, and 
thereby throwmg mto the backgroxmd all that mass of 
scholastic subtlety which had for so long formed the 
food of theologians If now for years he had been 
wadmg through Greek hterature, it was not merely 
for its own sake, but with this great object m view. 

If, on account of his learnmg and eloquence, his friends 
at the court of the Netherlands had pressed him mto 
their service, and mduced him to compose a flattermg 
oration on the occasion of the return of Phihp from 
Spam, he had counted the labour as lost, except so far 
as it probably helped to keep the wolf from the door 
for a week or two Even the two editions of the 
‘ Adagia ’ were evidently regarded only as steppmg- The 
stones to that knowledge without which he felt that 
it would be useless for him to attempt to master 
the Greek New Testament Of this he gave further 
practical proof before his arrival agam m England 
For whilst still under the hospitable roof of his friend 
Fisher, the Papal protonotary at Pans, he brought out 
his edition of Laurentius Valla’s ‘ Annotations upon preface to 
‘ the New Testament , ’ a copy of which he had of vS£^ 
chanced to hght upon m an old hbrary durmg the 
previous summer. And to this edition was prefixed ae New 
a prefatory letter to his kmd host, remarkable for the ment ’ 
boldness of its tone and the freedom of its thought 
He knew well, he wrote, that some readers would 
cry out, * Oh, Heavens > ’ before they had got to the 

N 
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end of tlie titlepage , but sucb as these he reminded of 
the advice of Aristophanes ‘ First hsten, my friends, 
‘ and then you may shriek and bluster I ' He knew, 
he went on to say, that theologians, who ought to get 
more good out of the book than any one else, would 
raise the greatest tumult agamst it , that they would 
resent as a sacrilegious mfrmgement of their own 
sacred provmce, any mterference of Valla, the gram- 
marian, with the sacred text of the Scriptures But he 
boldly vmdicated the right and the necessity of a fair 
criticism, as m many passages the Vulgate was mani- 
festly at fault, was a bad rendermg of the original 
Greek, or had itself been corrupted If any one should 
reply that the theologian is above the laws of grammar, 
and that the work of interpretation depends solely 
upon mspuration, this were, he said, mdeed to claim 
a new dignity for divmes Were they alone to be 
allowed to mdulge m bad grammar * He quoted 
from Jerome to show that he claimed no inspiration 
for the translator , and asked what would have been 
the use of Jerome's givmg directions for the trans- 
lation of Holy Scnpture if the power of translatmg 
depended upon mspiration Agam, how was it that 
Paul was evidently so much more at home m Hebrew 
than m Greek Fmally he urged, if there be errors m 
the Vulgate, is it not lawful to correct them * Many 
mdeed he knew would object to change any word m 
the Bible, because they fancy that in every letter is hid 
some mystic meanmg. Suppose that it were so, 
would it not be all the more needful that the exact 
ongmal text should be restored ^ ^ 

^ This letter was republished in the edition of some letters of 
Erasmus prmted at Basle, 1521, p 221, and see also Eras Op in 
Epist cm 
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This was a bold public beginning of that work of Chvp iv 
Bibhcal criticism to which Colet’s example so power- 
fully urged Erasmus 

The edition of Valla's ‘ Annotations/ with this 
letter prefixed to it, was pubhshed at Pans m 1505, 
while he was busily engaged m brmgmg out the 
second edition of the ‘ Adagia ' And it would seem 
that he only waited for the completion of these works 
before agam crossmg the Straits to pay another visit 
to his Enghsh friends 
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CHAPTER V 

I SECOND VISIT OF ERASMUS TO ENGLAND (1605-6) 

Towards the close of 1505, Erasmus arrived m Eng- 
land, to renew his intimacy with his Enghsh fnends i 
He had not this time to visit Oxford m order to meet 
them Colet, Grocyn, Lmacre, More, and his friend 
Lilly, all were ready to receive him with open arms 
m London He seems, for a time at least, to have 
been More’s guest ^ 

Smce Erasmus had last seen him, the youth had 
matured mto the man He had passed through much 
disciphne and mental struggle But his grey eye 
sparlded still with native wit, and a hasty glance 
round his rooms was enough to assure his old friend 
that his tastes were what they used to be — ^that m 
heart and mind, m spite of all that had befallen him, 
he was the same high-toned and happy-hearted soul 
he always had been 

More’s young and gentle wife, fresh from the 
retirement of her father’s country home, was too im- 
cultured to attract much notice from the learned 
foreigner , but he tells us More had purposely chosen 


' Letter to Eox, Bisliop of Win- 
chester London, Cal Jan 1506 
Eras Of i* p 214. 


^ Erasmus’s letter to Botjshem, 
Oatdogus, Sc Basle, 1523, leaf 
h, 3 
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a "Wife wliom lie could mould to lus own liking for Chap v 
a Me compamon Both, were young, and she was apt adIisos 
to learn Whilst, therefore, he himself found time 
to devote to his favourite Greek books and his lyie, 
he was impartmg by degrees to her his own fondness 
for hterature and music ^ 

Erasmus found him writing Latm epigrams and More’s 
verses, m which the pent-up bitter thoughts of the past 
year or two were making their escape Some were on 
priests and monks — sharp biting satires on their evil 
side, and by no means showing abject faith in monk- 
hood ® 

Nor was he courting back agam the favour of 
ojffended royalty by melodious and repentant whmmgs 
Rather his pen gave vent to the chafed and untamed 
spirit of the man who knew he had done his duty, and 


^ Eras Op lu p 475, D 
^ The epigrams have no dates, 
and it IS impossible, therefore, to 
say positively which of them were 
written durmg this period The 
following translation of one of 
them from Cayley’s Life of Str 
Thomas More, vol i p 270 (with 
this reservation as to its date), may 
be taken as a sample — 

A squall arose , the vessel’s tossed , 
The sailors fear their hves are lost 
* Our sins, our sms,’ dismayed they 
cry, 

‘ Have wrought this fatal destmy ’ ’ 

A monk it chanced was of the crew. 
And round him to confess they 
drew 

Yet still the restless ship is tossed, 
AndstiUtheyfeartheirhves are lost 


One sailor, keener than the rest. 
Ones, ‘ With our sins she’s still 
oppress’d , 

Heave out that monk, who bears 
them all. 

And then full well she ’ll ride the 
squall ’ 

So said, so done , with one accord 
They threw the caitiff overboard 
And now the bark before the gale 
Scuds with hght hull and easy 
sad 

Learn hence the weight of sm to 
know. 

With which a ship could scarcely 

go 

[For the Latin, see Eptgrammata 
Thomw Mor%, Basil 1520, pp 72, 
73] 
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■was unjustly suffering for it His unrelenting hatred 
of the king’s avarice and tyranny may be read in the 
very headings of his epigrams ^ 

Erasmus j omed More m his studies ^ He was trans- 
latmg mto Latin some of Lucian’s Dialogues and his 
‘ Declamatio pro TyranmcidS. ’ At More’s suggestion 
they both wrote a full answer to Lucian’s arguments 
in favour of t37ranmcide, imitating Lucian’s style as 
nearly as possible , and Erasmus, m sending a copy of 
these essays to a friend, spoke of More in terms which 
show how fully he had agam yielded to the fascmation 
and endearing charms of his character As he had 
once spoken of the youth, so now he spoke of the man 
Never, he thought, had nature united so fully in one 
mmd so many of the quahties of gemus — ^the keenest 
msight, the readiest wit, the mostconvmcing eloquence, 
the most engaging manners — he possessed, he said, 
every quahty required to make a perfect advocate ^ 
Such a man, -with fair play and opportumty, was 
sure to rise mto distmction But as yet he must bide 
his time, waitmg for the day when he could pursue his 
proper callmg at the bar without risk of mcurrmg 
royal displeasure 


'Eg.— 

‘ T Mon in Avarum ’ 

* Dives Avams Pauper est * 

‘ Sola Mors Tyranmoida est ’ 

* Quid inter Tyrannum et Pnn 

* cipem * 

* Sollioitam esse Tyranni Vitam ’ 
‘Bonum Pnncipem esse Patrem 

* non Donunum ’ 

‘ De bono Bege et Populo 
‘ De Pnnoipe bono et malo ’ 


* Begem non satellitium sed virtus 

‘ reddit tutum ’ 

* Populus consentiens regnum dat 

‘ et aufert ’ 

* Quis optimus reipub status ’ 

® Alluding to this time, Erasmus 
spoke of More as ‘ Turn studiorum 
' sodah ’—Letter to Botzhem, 1623, 
leaf b, 3 

^ See letter of Erasmus to Bich- 
ard Whitford, Eras Op* i p 266, 
dated May, ex rure (1606) 
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n ERASMUS AGAIN LEAVES ENGLAND FOR ITALY (1606) 

Erasmus seems to have spent some months durmg 
the spring of 1506 with his Enghsh friends, husymg 
himself, as already mentioned, m translatmg m More’s 
company portions of Lucian’s works, and, so far as his 
letters show at first sight, not very eagerly pursumg 
those sacred studies at which he had told Colet that 
he longed to labour 

Nor was there really anythmg mconsistent m this 
The truth was that, in order to complete his knowledge 
of Greek, without which he had declared he could do 
nothmg thoroughly, he had yet to undertake that 
journey to Italy which had been the dream of his early 
manhood, and the reahsation of which siz years ago 
had only been prevented by his unlucky accident at 
Dover This journey to Italy lay between him and 
the great work of his hf e, and still the adage of Plautus 
remamed mezorable, ‘ Sme pennis volare haud facile 
‘est’ 

It was therefore that he was translatmg Lucian It 
was therefore that he dedicated one dialogue to one 
friend, another to another ^ It was therefore that he 
paid court to this patron of learnmg and that It was 
not that he was importunate and servilely fond of 
beggmg, but that, by hook or by crook, the necessary 
means must be found to carry out his project 

It was thus that we find Grocjm rowmg with him to 


^ Lucian’s dialogue called 8om- 
mum lie sent to Dr Ohnstoplier 
UrsTVick, a well-known statesman 
(Eras Op 1 p 243) , Tomns, mve 
de Amtcittd, to Eox, Bishop of 


Winchester {Ibid p 214) , Timon 
to Dr Ruthall, afterwards Bishopof 
Durham {Ibid p 265) , De Tyram 
nicidd, to Dr Whitford, chaplain 
to Fox {Ibid p 267) 
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Lambeth, to introduce him to Archbishop Warham, 
and the two joking together as they rowed back to 
town, upon the small pecumary result of their visit ^ 
Funds, it appeared, did not come m as quickly as 
might have been wished, but at length the matter was 
arranged Erasmus was to proceed to Italy, taking 
under his wmg two Enghsh youths, sons of Dr 
Baptista, chief physician to Henry VII A young 
Scotch nobleman, the Archbishop of St Andrews, 
was also to be placed under the scholar’s care ® By 
tbifl arrangement Erasmus was, as it were, to work his 
passage , which he thankfully agreed to do, and set 
out accoidmgly With what feehngs he left England, 
and with what longmgs to return, may be best gathered 
from the few hnes he wrote to Colet from Pans, after 
havmg recovered from the effects of the journey, in- 
cludmg a rough toss of four days across the Straits — 


Erasmus to Colet 

‘Pans June 19, 1506 

‘ When, after leavmg England, I arrived once more 
‘m France, it is hard to say how mmgled were 
‘ my feehngs I cannot easily tell you which pre- 
‘ponderated, my joy m visitmg again the friends 
‘ I had before left m France, or my sadness m 
‘ leavmg those whom I had recently found m Eng- 
‘ land For this I can say truly, that there is no whole 
‘ country which has found me friends so numerous, 
‘ so smcere, learned, obhgmg, so noble and accom- 
‘ phshed m every way, as the one City of London has 


* See an amusmg account of this 
visit to Lambeth Palace in the let- 
ter to Botzhem {Oatahgua, leaf a, 5) , 
also Knight^'s Lt/e ofEramm, p 83 


2 See Ejpght’s lAf& of Erasmus, 
pp 96-101* Adagm Op n 554 
Epist* docolxxiVi and doccohn. 
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‘ done Eacla lias so vied with, others m ajSection and 
‘ good oflS.ces, that I cannot tell whom to prefer I am 
‘ obhged to love all of them ahke The absence of 
' these must needs be pamful , but I take heart agam 
‘ m the recollection of the past, keepmg them as 
‘ contmually in mind as if they were present, and 
‘ hopmg that it may so turn out that I may shortly 
‘ return to them, never again to leave them till 
^ death shall part us I trust to you, with my other 
‘ friends, to do your best for the sake of your love 
‘ and mterest for me to brmg this about as soon and 
' as propitiously as you can 

' I cannot tell you how pleased I am with the dis- 
‘ position of the sons of Baptista nothmg could be 
‘ more modest or tractable , nor could they be more 
‘ dihgent m their studies I trust that this arrange- 
‘ ment for them may answer their father’s hopes and 
‘ my desires, and that they may hereafter confer great 
‘ honour upon England Earewell ’ ^ 

To Lmacre, too, Erasmus wrote m similar terms 
He alluded to the unpleasant consequences to his 
health of his four days’ e3q)erience of the wmds and 
waves, and wished, he said, that Lmacre’s medical 
skill were at hand to still his throbbmg temples 
He expressed, as he had done to Colet, the hope that 
he soon might be able to return to England, and that 
the task he had undertaken with regard to his two 
pupils might turn out well , and he ended his letter by 
urging his friend to wnte to him often Let it be m 
few words, if he liked, but he must write ^ 
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III ERASMUS VISITS ITALY AND RETURNS TO ENGLAND 
(1507-10) 

At length Eiasnaus really was on his way to Italy, 
trudging along on horseback, day after day, through 
the dirt of continental roads, accompanied by the two 
sons of Dr Baptista, their tutor, and a royal courier, 
commissioned to escort them as far as Bologna 

It IS not easy to reahse the toil of such a journey to 
a jaded delicate scholar, already complammg of the 
mfirimties of age, though as yet not forty Strange 
places, too, for a fastidious student were the roadside 
inns of Germany, of which Erasmus has left so vivid a 
picture, and mto which he turned his weary head each 
successive night, after groommg his own horse in the 
stable One room serves for all comers, and in this 
one room, heated hke a stove, some eighty or nmety 
guests have already stowed themselves — boots, bag- 
gage, dirt and all Then wet clothes hang on the 
stove non to dry, while they wait for their supper. 
There are footmen and horsemen, merchants, sailors, 
waggoners, husbandmen, children, and women — ^sound 
and sick — combing then heads, wiping then brows, 
cleamng then boots, stinking of garhc, and makmg as 
great a confusion of tongues as there was at the build- 
mg of Babel i At length, in the midst of the dm and 
stifling closeness of this heated room, supper is spread 
— a coarse and ill-cooked meal — ^which our scholar 
scarcely dares to touch, and yet is obhged to sit out to 
the end for courtesy’s sake And when past nudnight 
Erasmus is shown to his bedchamber, he finds it to be 
rightly named — ^there is nothing m it but a hed , and 
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the last and hardest task of the day is now to find 
between its rough unwashed sheets some chance hours 
of repose 

So, almost m his own words,i did Erasmus fare on 
his way to Italy Nor did comforts mcrease as Ger- 
many was left behmd Eor as the party crossed the 
Alps, the courier quarrelled with the tutor, and they 
even came to blows After this, Erasmus was too 
angry with both to enjoy the company of either, and so 
rode apart, composmg verses on those infirmities of 
age which he felt so rapidly encroachmg upon his own 
frad constitution 2 At length the Itahan frontier was 
reached, and Erasmus, as Luther did three or four 
years after,® began the painful task of reahsmg what 
that Italy was about which he had so long and so 
ardently dreamed 

It IS not needful here to trace Erasmus through all 
his Itahan experience It presents a catalogue of dis- 
appomtments and discomforts upon which we need 
not dwell How his arrangement with the sons of 
Baptista, havmg lasted a year, came to an end, and 
with it the most unpleasant year of his life , ^ how he 
took his doctor’s degree at Turm , how he removed to 
Bologna to find the city besieged by Roman armies,® 
headed by Pope Juhus himself, how he visited 
Florence ® and Rome , ^ how he went to Vemce to su- 
permtend a new edition of the ‘ Adagia , ’ how he was 
flattered, and how many honours he was proimsed, and 


1 See his colloquy, Diversoria 

2 Eras O'p iv p 755 Erasmus 
to Botzhem, leaf a, 4 

® Luther visited Rome in 1510, 
or a year or two later Luther’s 
Bne/e, De Wette, 1 xxi 


^ ‘ Nullum emm annum vm in- 
‘ suavius ’ ’ — Erasmus to Botzhem, 
leaf a, 4 

® Eras Ep ococlxsxvi App 
® Epist ccoclxxxvn App 
^ Eras to Botzhem, leaf b, 8 
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how many of these promises he ound to be, as mjuries 
ought to be, written on sand , — ^these and other par- 
ticulars of his Itahan experience may be left to the 
biographer of Erasmus In 1509, on the accession of 
Henry VIII to the Enghsh throne, the friends of 
Erasmus sent him a pressmg mvitation to return to 
England, which he gladly accepted For our present 
purpose it were better, therefore, to see him safely on 
his horse agam, toihng back on the same packhorse 
roads, lodgmg at the same roadside inns, and meeting 
the same land of people as before, but his face now, 
after three or four years’ absence, set towards England, 
where there are hearts he can trust, whether he can or 
cannot those m Rome, and where once again, safely 
housed with More, he can write and talk to Colet as he 
pleases, and forget m the pleasures of the present the 
toils and disappointments of the past ^ 

For what most concerns the history of the Oxford 
Reformers is this — that it was to begmle these journeys 
that Erasmus conceived the idea of his ‘ Praise of 


^ Moimtjoy to Erasmus, Epist x , 
dated May 27, 1497, but should 
be 1609 

® It IS difficult to fix the date of 
the arnval of Erasmus m England 
He was at Vemce m the autumn of 
1608 (See the Aldine edition of his 
Adagm, dated Sept 1508 ) After 
this he wintered at Eadua (see 
V%ta Erasrm, prefixed to Eras Op 
1 ) , and after this went to Itome 
(ibid ) This bnngs the chronology 
to the spring of 1509 In April, 
1609, Henry VIII ascended the 
Enghsh throne On May 27, 1509, 
Lord Mountjoy wrote to Eramus, 


who seems to have been then at 
Rome, pressing him to come back to 
England (Eras Epist x , the date 
of which IS fixed by its contents) 
The letter prefixed to the Praise 
of Folly IS dated ex rure^ ‘ quinto 
‘ Idas Jumasf and states that the 
book IS the result of his meditations 
dunng his long journeys on horse- 
back on his way from Italy to 
England This letter must have 
been dated June 9, 1510, at earliest, 
or 1511, at latest 1510 is the pro- 
bable date (see infra, note at p 
204) The later editions of the Pra»56 
0 Folly put the year 1508 to this 
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‘ Folly/ a satire upon tlie foUies of tiie times winch, had 
grown up withm him at these wayside inns, as he met 
m them men of all classes and modes of life, and the 
keen edge of which was whetted by his recent visit to 
Italy and Eome i What most concerns the subject of 
these pages is the mental result of the Itahan journey, 
and it was not long before it was known m almost 
every wayside inn in Europe 


IV MORE RETURNS TO PUBUO LIFE ON THE ACCESSION 
OF HENRY Vm (1609-10) 

But httle can be known of what happened to Colet 
and More durmg the absence of Erasmus m Italy 

That Colet was devoted to the work of his Deanery 
may well be imagmed 

As to More , during the remammg years of Henry 
VII "s reign, he was hvmg m contmual fear — thmkmg 
of flymg the realm ® — agoing so far as to pay a visit to 
the umversities of Louvam and Pans,® as though to 
make up his mmd where to flee to, if flight became 
needful ^ 

Nor were these fears imagmary. More was not 
alone m his dread of the Eang Daily the royal ava- 
nce was growmg more unbounded. Cardinal Morton’s 


letter , but the edition of August, 
1511 (Argent ) gives no year, nor 
does the Basle edition of 1519, to 
which the notes of Lystnus were 
appended So that the printed date 
IS of no authonty, and it is entirely 
inconsistent with the history of the 
book as given by Erasmus The 
first edition, printed by Gourmont, 
at Pans, I have not seen, but, ac- 
cording to Brunet, it has no daU 


In the absence of direct proof, it is 
probable on the whole that Erasmus 
returned to England between the 
autumn of 1509 and June, 1510 

1 See the letter to More prefixed 
to the Praw of FoUy 

2 Roper, p 9 

s See More’s letter to Dorpius, m 
which he mentions this visit, 

^ Roper, p 6 
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celebrated fork — ^tbe two-pronged dilemma witb wbicb 
benevolences were extracted from the rich by the clever 
prelate— -bad been bad enough The legal plunder of 
Empson and Dudley was worse It filled every one 
with terror ‘ These two ravening wolves/ writes Hall, 
who hved near enough to the time to feel some of the 
exasperation he described, ‘ had such a guard of fe,lse 
‘ perjured persons appertaimng to them, which were 
‘ by their commandment empannelled on every quest, 
‘ that the King was sure to win whoever lost Learned 
' men m the law, when they were required of their 
‘ advice, would say, “ to agree is the best counsel I can 
‘ " give you ” By this undue means, these covetous 
‘ persons filled the King’s cofiers and enriched them- 
‘ selves At this unreasonable and extortionate domg 
‘noblemen grudged, mean men kicked, poor men 
‘ lamented, preachers openly at Paul’s Cross and other 
‘ places exclaimed, rebuked, and detested, but yet they 
‘ would never amend ’ ^ Then came the general 
pardon, the result, it was said, of the remorse of the 
dymg King, and soon after the news of his death 

Henry VIII was proclaimed Ehng, 23rd April, 1609 
The same day Empson and Dudley were sent to the 
Tower, and on the 17th of August, in the followmg 
year, they were both beheaded 

More was personally known to the new Kmg, and 
presented to him on his accession a richly illuminated 
vellum book, contaimng verses of congratulation® 
These verses have been disparaged as too adulatory m 
then tone And no doubt they were so ; but More 
had written them evidently with a far more honest 
loyalty than Erasmus was able to command when he 

^ Hall, ed 1648, fol liz “ MpigremnuUa Jfm Basil 1620, p 17 
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wrote a welcome to PMip of Spam on his return to 
the Netherlands More honestly did re] oice, and with 
good reason, on the accession of Henry VIII to the 
throne It not only assured him of his own personal 
safety , it was m measure hke the rise of his own httle 
party mto power 

Not that More and Colet and Lmacre were suddenly 
transfoimed into courtiers, hut that Henry himself, 
havmg been educated to some extent m the new learn- 
mg, would be hkely at least to keep its enemies m 
check and give it fair play There had been some 
sort of connection and sympathy between Prmce 
Henry m his youth and More and his friends , witness 
More’s freedom m visiting the royal nursery Lmacre 
had been the tutor of Henry’s elder brother, and was 
made royal physician on Henry’s accession ^ Prom 
the tone of More’s congratulatory verses it may be 
inferred that he and his friends had not concealed 
from the Prmce then love of freedom and their hatred 
of his father’s tyranny For these verses, however 
flattermg m their tone, were plam and outspoken 
upon this pomt as words well could be With the 
suavUer in modo was umted, in no small proportion, 
the fortit&r in re It would be the King’s own fault if, 
knowmg, as he must have done, More’s recent history, 
he should fancy that these words were idle words, or 
that he could make the man, whose first pubhc act 
was one of resistance to the unjust exactions of his 
father, mto a pliant tool of his own I If he should 
ever try to make More mto a courtier, he would do 
so at least with his royal eyes open 

How fully Henry ^HII on his part sided with the 
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^ Johnson’s Lbfe of L%nacre, pp 179 et seq 
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people against the counsellors of his father was not 
only shown by the execution of Dudley, but also by 
the appointment, almost immediately after, of Thomas 
More to the oflS.ce of under-sheriff m the City, the very 
oflSce which Dudley himself had held at the time when, 
as Speaker of the House of Commons, he had been 
a witness of More’s bold conduct — an oflSce which he 
and his successor had very possibly used more to the 
King’s profiit than to the ends of impartial justice 

The young lawyer who had dared to mcur royal dis- 
pleasure by speakmg out m Parliament m defence of 
the pockets of his fellow-citizens, had naturally become 
a popular man m the City And his appomtment to 
this judicial oflB.ce was, therefore, a popular appomt- 
ment 

The spirit m which More entered upon its responsible 
duties stiU more endeared him to the people Some 
years after, by refusmg a pension offered him by Henry 
VIII , he proved himself more anxious to retam the 
just confidence of his fellow-oitizens, in the impar- 
tiahty of his decisions m matters between them and 
the Kmg, than to secure his own emolument or his 
Sovereign’s patronage ^ The spirit too in which he re- 
entered upon his own private practice as a lawyer was 
illustrated both by his constant habit of domg aU he 
could to get his chents to come to a friendly agreement 
before gomg to law, and also by his absolute refusal to 
undertake any cause which he did not conscientiously 
consider to be a rightful one.® It is not surprising 
that a man of this tested high prmciple should rapidly 
rise Won the tide of merited prosperity. Under the 
drcun^tances m which More was now placed, his 

* %^a, p J380 


* Stapleton, 1688 ed pp. 26, 27 
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practice at the bar became rapidly extensive ^ Eveiy- Chai- v 
thing went well with him Once more he was diinkmg Aolioa 
the wme of hie 

There was probably no brighter home — ^brighter m 
present enjoyment, or more briUiant m future pro- 
spects — ^than that home m Bucklersbury, mto which 
Erasmus, jaded by the journey, entered on his arrival 
from Italy He must have found More and his gentle Mora’s 
wife rejoicmg m their mfant son, and the merry ha^meL 
voices of three httle daughters echomg the joy of the 
house 2 

V ERASMUS WRITES THE ‘PRAISE OE FOLLY’ WHILE 
RESTING AT MORE’S HOUSE (1510 OR 1511) 

For some days Erasmus was chamed mdoors by an 
attack of a pamful disease to which he had for long 
been subject His books had not yet ainved, and he 
was too ill to admit of close apphcation of any kind 

To beguile his time, he took pen and paper, and The 
began to wnte down at his leisure the satirical reflec- 
tions on men and thmgs which, as already mentioned, “ 
had grown up withm him durmg his recent travels, and house 
served to beguile the tedium of his journey from Italy 
to England It was not done with any grave design, 
or any view of pubhcation , but he knew his friend 
More was fond of a joke, and he wanted somethmg to 
do, to take his attention from the wearmess of the pam 
which he was suffermg So he worked away at his 
manuscript One day when More came home from 
busmess, brmging a fnend or two with him, Erasmus 

1 Eoper, p 9 — ^was probalbly bom m 1509 

2 Morels son Jobn—nmeteen m More’s three daughters, Margaret, 

1528, according to Holbein’s sketch Elizabeth and Cicely, were all older 

O 
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brougkt it out for tkeir amusement The fun -would 
be so much the greater, he thought, when shared by- 
several together He had fancied F oily putting on her 
cap and bells, mountmg her rostrum, and dehvermg 
an address to her votaries on the affairs of mankmd. 
These few select friends, havmg heard what he had 
already -written, were so dehghted -with it that they 
insisted on its bemg completed , In about a week the 
whole was fimshed ^ This is the simple history of the 
‘ Praise of Folly/ 

It was a satire upon folhes of all kmds The book- 
worm was smiled at for his lantern jaws and sickly 
look , the sportsman for his love of butchery , the 
superstitious were sneered at for attributing strange 
■virtues to images and shrmes, for worshippmg another 
Hercules under the name of St George, for gomg on 
pilgrimage when their proper duty was at home The 
wickedness of fictitious pardons and the sale of mdul- 
gences,® the foUy of prayers to the Virgm m ship-wreck 
or distress, received each a passmg censure 

Grammarians were singled out of the regiment of 
fools as the most servile votaries of folly They were 
described as ‘ A race of men the most nuserable, who 
‘ grow old m penury and filth m their schools — schools, 
‘ did I say ^ fnsom f dungeons ' I should have said — 
‘ among their boys, deafened -with dm, poisoned by a 
‘ foetid atmosphere, but, thanks to their folly, perfectly 
‘ self-satisfied, so long as they can bawl and shout to 
‘ their terrified boys, and box, and beat, and flog them. 


^ See the letter of Erasmus to 
Botzhem, ed Basle, 1623, leaf b, 3, 
and Jortm, App 428 M&oErasrm 
ad Dorptmn Apologm^ liOuvam, 


1516, leaf E, ir 

2 Argent 1611,leafD,m, where 
occurs the marginal readmg, * In- 
‘ dulgentias taxat * 
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‘ and so indulge m all kinds of ways then cruel dis- chap v 
‘ position ’ 1 ^71^0 

After criticising with less severity poets and authors, The 
rhetoricians and lawyers, Folly proceeded to re-echo 
the censure of Colet upon the dogmatic system of the 
Schoolmen. 

She ridiculed the logical subtlety which spent itself 
on sphttmg hairs and disputmg about nothing, and to 
which the modem followers of the Schoolmen were 
so painfully addicted She ridiculed, too, the preva- 
lent dogmatic philosophy and science, which havmg 
been embraced by the Schoolmen, and sanctioned by 
ecclesiastical authority, had become a part of the 
scholastic system ‘ With what ease do they dream Sohoiaatie 
‘ and prate of the creation of innumerable worlds, 

‘ measurmg sun, moon, stars, and earth as though by 
‘ a thumb and thread , rendermg a reason for thunder, 

‘ wmd, echpses, and other mexphcable thmgs , never 
‘ hesitating m the least, just as though they had been 
‘ admitted mto the secrets of creation, or as though 
‘ they had come down to us from the council of the 
‘ G-o ^ — With whom, and whose conjectures. Nature %s 
‘ mightily amused t ’ ® 

From dogmatic science Folly turned at once to sohoiastio 
dogmatic theology, and proceeded to comment m 
her severest fashion on a class whom, she observes, it 
might have been safest to pass over m silence — 
divmes ® ‘ Their pnde and irritabihty are such (she 
‘ said) that they will come down upon me with their 
‘ SIX hundred conclusions, and compel me to recant , 


1 Argent 1511, E, 8, and Eras 
0^ IT p 467 

® Argent 1511, leaf E, vui , and 


Eras Of it p 462 
^ Argent 1511, leaf F, and Eras 
Of IT p 466 
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‘ and, if I refuse, declare me a heretic forthwith 
‘ They explam to then own satisfaction the most 
‘ hidden mysteries how the universe was constructed 
‘ and arranged — ^through what channels the stain of 
‘ origmal sm descends to posterity — how the mira- 
‘ culous birth of Christ was effected — how m the 
‘ Eucharistic wafer the accidents can exist without a 
‘ substance, and so forth And they thmk themselves 
‘ equal to the solution of such questions as these * — 
‘ Whether God could have taken upon himself 

‘ the nature of a woman, a devil, an ass, a gourd, or a 
‘ stone ^ And how m that case a gourd could have 
‘ preached, worked miracles, and been nailed to the 
‘ cross * What Peter would have consecrated if he 
‘ had consecrated the Eucharist at the moment that 
‘ the body of Christ was hangmg on the Cross ^ 

‘ Whether at that moment Christ could have been 
‘ called a man * Whether we shall eat and drmk after 
‘ the resurrection ^ ^ In a later edition ® Folly is 
‘ made to say further ‘ These Schoolmen possess such 
' learmng and subtlety that I fancy even the Apostles 
‘ themselves would need another Spint, if they had to 
‘ engage with this new race of divmes about questions 
‘ of this kmd Paul was able “ to keep the faith,” but 
‘ when he said “ Faith is the substance of things hoped 
‘ “ for,” he defined it very loosely He was full of 
‘ ckaifrty, but he treated of it and defined it very illogi- 
‘ cally m the thirteenth chapter of the first epistle to the 
Cormthians . The Apostles knew the mother of 
‘ Jesus, but which of them demonstrated so philosophi- 
‘ cally as our divmes do m what way she was preserved 
‘ from the tamt of ongmal sm * Peter received the 


^ Argent 1511, leaf F, and Er$a 
Of ly p 465 


^ Basle, 1519, p 178 ©C sej? , and 
Eras Of ix pp 
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‘ keys, and received them from Him who would not 
' have committed them to one unwoitky to receive 
‘ them, but I know not whether he understood (cer- 
‘ tainly he never touched upon the subtlety I) m what 
' way the hey of knowledge can be held by a man who 
' has no knowledge They often baptized people, but 
‘ they never taught what is the formal, what the 
‘ material, what the efficient, and what the ultimate 
‘ cause of baptism , they say nothmg of its dehble 
‘ and mdehble character They worshipped mdeed, 
‘ but tn sfint, followmg no other authority than the 
‘ gospel saymg, “ Grod is a Spirit, and they that 
‘ “ worship Him must worship Him m spirit and m 
‘ “ truth ” But it hardly seems to have been revealed 
‘ to them, that m one and the same act of worship the 
‘ picture of Christ drawn with charcoal on a wall was 
‘ to be adored, as well as Christ h%mself Agam, 

‘ the Apostles spoke of “ grace,” but they never distm- 
‘ guished between “ gratiam gratis datam,” and “ gra- 
‘ “ tiam gratificantem ” They preached charity, but 
‘ did not distingmsh between chanty “ infused ” and 
‘ “ acquired,” nor did they explam whether it was an 
‘ accident or a substance, created or ^^»^created They 
‘ abhorred “ s%n,” but I am a fool if they could define 
‘ scientifically what we call sin, unless mdeed they were 
‘ mspired by the spirit of the Scotists I ' ^ 

After pursumg the subject further. Folly suggests 
that an army of them should be sent agamst the 
Turks, not m the hope that the Turks might be 
converted by them so much as that Chnstendom 
would be reheved by then absence, and then she 
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some who 
hate the 
scholastic 
method 


IS made quietly to say ^ ‘ You may tkmk all tins 
‘ IS said m ]oke, but seriously, there are some, 
‘ even amongst divmes themselves, versed m better 
‘ learning, who are disgusted at these (as they think) 
' frivolous subtleties of divmes There are some who 
‘ execrate, as a kmd of sacrilege, and consider as the 
‘ greatest impiety, these attempts to dispute with un- 
‘ hallowed hps and profane arguments about things 
‘ so holy that they should rather be adored than ex- 
‘ plamed, to define them with so much presumption, 
‘ and to pollute the majesty of Divme theology with 
‘ cold, yea and sordid, words and thoughts But, m 
‘ spite of these, with the greatest self-complacency 
‘ divmes go on spendmg mght and day over their 
‘ toohsh studies, so that they never have any leisure 
‘ left for the perusal of the gospels, or the epistles 
‘of St Paur^ 

Fmally, Folly exclaims, ' Are they not the most 
‘ happy of men whilst they are treating of these 
‘ thmgs ^ whilst describmg everythmg m the mfemal 
‘ regions as exactly as though they had hved there for 
‘ years whilst creatmg new spheres at pleasure, one, 
‘ the largest and most beautiful, bemg finally added, 
‘ that, forsooth, happy spirits might have room enough 
‘ to take a walk, to spread their feasts, or to play at 

‘baU«’s 

With this allusion to the ‘ empyrean ’ heavens of the 
Schoolmen, the satire of Folly upon their dogmatic 
theology reaches its ohmax And m the notes added 
by Lystnus to a later edition, it was thus further 


^ Basle, 1519, p 183, and Eras 
Op IV p 468 

2 Basle, 1619, p 183, and Argent 
1611, leaf E , wlucli contains, how- 


ever, only part of this paragraph. 

® Basle, 1619, p 186 Argent 
1611, leaf E, ix , and Eras Op iv 
p 469 
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explained m terms wliich aptly illustrate the relation 
of theology and science m the scholastic system — 

‘ The ancients heheved m seven spheres 

' — one to each planet — and to these they added the 
‘ one sphere of the fixed stars Next, seemg that these 
‘ eight spheres had two motions, and learnmg from 
‘ Aristotle that only one of these motions afiected all 
‘ the spheres, they were compelled to regard the other 
‘ motion as molent A superior sphere could not, how- 
' ever, be moved m its violent motion by an mferior 
‘ one So outside all they were obhged to place a 
‘ mnth sphere, which they called “ primum mobile ” 

‘ To these, m the next place, divines added a tenth, 

‘ which they called the “ empyrean sphere,” as though 
‘ the samts could not be happy unless they had a 
‘ heaven of their own t ^ 

And that the ridicule and satire of Erasmus were 
aimed at the dogmatism of both science and theology 
IS further pomted out m a previous note, where the pre- 
sumption of ‘ neoteric divmes " m attempting to account 
for everythmg, however mysterious, is compared to 
the way m which ‘ astronomers, not bemg able to find 
‘ out the cause of the various motions of the heavens, 

‘ constructed eccentrics and epicycles on the spheres ’ ® 

Thus were the scholastic divmes censured for 3ust 
those faults to which the eyes of Erasmus had been 
opened ten years before by his conversation with Colet 
at Oxford, and words of more bitter satire could hardly 
have been used than those now chosen 

Monks came m for at least as rough a handhng. 
There is perhaps no more severe and powerful passage 
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&c 


anywhere m the whole book than that m which Folly 
IS made to draw a picture of their appearance on the 
Judgment Day, findmg themselves with the goats 
on the left hand of the Judge, pleadmg hard their 
rigorous observance of the rules and ceremomes of 
their respective orders, but mterrupted by the solemn 
question from the Judge, ‘ Whence this race of new 
‘ Jews ^ I know only of one law which is really mine , 
‘ but of that I hear nothmg at all When on earth, 
‘ without mystery or parable, I openly promised my 
‘ Father's inheritance, not to cowls, matms, or 
‘ fastmgs, but to the practice of faith and chanty I 
' know you not, ye who know nothmg but your own 
‘ works Let those who wish to be thought more holy 
‘ than I am mhabit their newly-discovered heavens , 

‘ and let those who prefer their own traditions to my 
‘ precepts, order new ones to be built for them ' When 
they shall hear this (continues Folly), ‘ and see 
‘ sailors and waggoners preferred to themselves, how 
‘ do you think they will look upon each other ^ ^ 
Kmgs, prmces, and courtiers next pass under re- 
view, and here agam may be traced that firm attitude 
of resistance to royal tyranny which has already been 
marked m the conduct of More If More m his con- 
gratulatory verses took the opportunity of pubhcly 
assertmg his love of freedom and hatred of tyranny m 
the ears of the new Kmg, his own personal friend, as he 
mounted the throne, so Erasmus also, although come 
back to England full of hope that in Henry VIII he 
might find a patron, not only of leammg m general 
but of himself m particular, took this opportunity of 
puttmg mto the mouth of Folly a similar assertion of 

* This paragraph is not inserted in the edition Argent 1611, but 
appears in the Jasle edition, 1619, p 192, and Eras Of iv pp 473,474 
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the sacred rights of the people and the duties of a Chap t 
king — aTTmo 

‘ It IS the duty (she suggests) of a true prince to seek Duties of 
‘ the puhhc and not his own private advantage P”™®® 

‘ From the laws, of which he is both the author and 
' executive magistrate, he must not himself deviate 
‘ by a finger’s breadth He is responsible for the 
‘ mtegnty of his officials and magistrates But 

‘ (contmues FoUy) by my aid prmces cast such cares 
‘ as these to the wmds, and care only for their own 
‘ pleasure They thmk they fill their position well Their 

‘ if they hunt with dihgence, if they keep good horses, 

‘ if they can make gam to themselves by the sale of 
‘ offices and places, if they can daily devise new means 
‘ of underminmg the wealth of citizens, and rakmg it 
‘ mto their own exchequer, disguismg the imquity of 
‘ such proceedmgs by some specious pretence and 
‘ show of legahty ’ ^ 

If the memory of Henry VII was fresh m the minds 
of More and Erasmus, so also his courtiers and tools, 
of whom Empson and Dudley were the recogmsed 
types, were not forgotten The crmgmg, seivile, 
abject, and luxurious habits of courtiers were fair 
game for Folly 

From this cuttmg review of kmgs, prmces, and 
courtiers, the satire, takmg a stiU bolder flight, at 
length swooped down to fix its talons m the very 
flesh of the Pope himself 

The Oxford friends had some personal knowledge onthe 
of Eome and her pontiffe When Colet was m Italy, 
the notoriously wicked Alexander VI was Pope, and 
what Colet thought of him has been mentioned 

^ Argent 1511, leaf F, vm and Eras Of ir p 479 
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Wlule Erasmus was m Italy Juhus II was Pope He 
had succeeded to the Papal chair m 1603 
Juhus II , m the words of Ranke, ‘ devoted himself 
‘ to the gratification of that innate love of war and 
‘ conquest which was mdeed the ruhng passion of his 
‘ life It was the ambition of Juhus II to extend 
‘ the dominions of the Church He must therefore 
‘ be regarded as the foimder of the Papal States ’ ' 
Erasmus, durmg his recent visit, had himself been 
driven from Bologna when it was besieged by the 
Roman army, led by Juhus m person He had 
written from Italy that ‘ hterature was givmg place to 
‘ war, that Pope Juhus was warring, conquermg, 
‘ triumphmg, and openly actmg the Caesar ’ ^ Mark 
how aptly and boldly he now hit off his character m 
strict accordance with the verdict of history, when in 
the course of his satire he came to speak of popes 
Folly drily observes that — 

‘ Although m the gospel Peter is said to have 
‘ declared, “ Lo, we have left all, and followed thee,"’ 
‘ yet these Popes speak of “ St Peter’s 'patr%mony ” as 
‘ consistmg of lands, towns, tributes, customs, lord- 
‘ ships , for which, when their zeal for Christ is stirred, 
‘ they fight with fire and sword at the expense of much 
‘ Christian blood, thinking that m so domg they are 
‘ Apostohoal defenders of Christ’s spouse, the Church, 
‘ from her eneimes As though mdeed there were any 
' enemies of the Church more permcious than impious 
‘ Popes I . . Further, as the Christian Church was 

‘ founded m blood, and confirmed by blood, and 
‘ advanced by blood, now m like manner, as though 


* Booke, jETmJ o/ Popes, 
chap u s 1 


’ Erasmus Buslidiano . Bonomse, 
15 OaJ Dec 1606, Eras, Op i p 311 
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‘ Ckrist were dead and could no longer defend Ins 
‘ own, they take to the sword And although war be 
‘ a thing so savage that it becomes wild beasts rather 
‘ than men, so jfrantie that the poets feigned it to be 
‘ the work of the Furies, so pestilent that it bhghts at 
‘ once all morahty, so unjust that it can be best waged 
‘ by the worst of ruffians, so impious that it has 
' nothmg in common with Christ, yet to the neglect 
‘ of everythmg else they devote themselves to war 
‘ alone " ’ 

And this bold satire upon the warhke passions of 
the Pope was made still more direct and personal by 
what followed To quote Eanke once more — ' OM, as 
‘ JuUus now was, worn by the many vicissitudes of 
‘ good and evil fortune, and most of aU by the conse- 
‘ quences of mtemperance and hcentious excess, in the 
‘ extreimty of age he still retamed an mdomitable 
‘ spirit It was from the tumults of a general war that 
‘ he hoped to gam his objects He desired to be the 
‘ lord and master of the game of the world In 
‘ furtherance of his grand aim he engaged m the 
‘ boldest operations, riskmg all to obtam all ' ^ Com- 
pare with this picture of the old age of the warlike 
Pope the foUowmg words put by Erasmus mto the 
mouth of Folly, and printed and read all over Europe 
m the hfetime of Juhus himself ! 

‘ Thus you may see even decrepit old men display 
‘ aU the vigour of youth, sparmg no cost, shnnkmg 
‘ from no toil, stopped by nothing, if only they can 
‘ turn law, rehgion, peace, and aU human afiairs 
‘ upside down ' ® 


' Argent 1611, leaf G, m Eras 
Op IT p 484 

® Ranke, E^st of the Popes, 


chap 01 s l^{abndged quotation) 
® Mm-ice Encomvum^ Argent 
MPXi leaf G, m. This edition 
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In conclusion, Polly, after pushing her satire in 
other directions, was made to apologise for the bold 
flight she had taken If anythmg she had said seemed 
to be spoken with too much loquacity or petulance, 
she begged that it might be remembered that it was 
spoken by Folly But let it be remembered, also, she 
added, that 

A fool oft speaks a seasonable truth 

She then made her bow, and descended the steps of 
her rostrum, biddmg her most illustrious votaiies 
farewell — valete, flaudtte, mmte, hihte f 
Such was the ‘ Praise of Polly,’ the manuscript of 
which was snatched from Erasmus by More or one of 
his friends, and ultimately sent over to Pans to be 
prmted there, probably m the summer of 1511, and 
to pass withm a few months through no less than 
seven editions ^ 


contains all the above passages on 
Popes, and was pubhshed dunng 
the hfetime of Julius II , as he did 
not die till the spring of 1518 
1 Erasmus wntes ‘ It was sent 
‘ over into Prance by the arrange- 
‘ ment of those at whose instigation 
‘ it was wntten, and there printed 
‘ from a copy not only full of mis- 
‘ takes, but even incomplete Upon 
‘ this within a few months it was 
‘ reprmted more than seven times 
‘ m different places ’ — JSrasim ad 
Dorpium Apologia, Louvam, 1615 
See also Erasmus to Botzhem, 
where Erasmus says ‘ Aderam Lu- 
‘ tetise quum per Rioardum Crocum 
‘Bessums formulis depravatissuae 
‘ excuderetur ^ (Eirst edition of tins 
letter Basle, 1523 , leaf b, 4 ) 
In the copy ffxed to Eras Op i 
*7t>esdo is substituted fc^ 


‘ Bicardum Crocum, who was not 
the printer, hut the fnend of More 
who got it pubhshed (See Erasmus 
to Colet, Epist cxlix Sept 13, 1511 
(wrongly dated 1613), where Eras- 
mus says of Crocus, ‘ qui nunc 
‘ Pansns dat operam boms literis ^ 
Erasmus was at Pans in April 1511 
(See Epistolae olxix , ox , and olxxv 
taken m connection with each 
other) ) In a catalogue of the 
works of Erasmus (a copy of which 
IS m the Bntish Museum library), 
entitled Lucuhrahonum Brasm% 
Roterodami Index, and printed by 
Proben, at Basle, in 1619, it is 
stated that the Morice Encormum 
was ‘ ssepius excusum, pnmum 
^ LuteUce p&r Corrnxmt%um, detnde 
^ ArgmtoraU per Bchurenumf &o 
The latter edition is the earliest 
which I have been able to procure, 
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Meanwliile, after recruiting has shattered health. CHip v 
under More’s roof, spending a few months with Loid ad 1511 
Mountjoy ^ and Warham,^ and pajung a flymg visit 
to Pans, it would seem that Erasmus, aided and 
encouraged by his friends, betook himself to Cam- Erasmui. 
bridge to pursue his studies, hopmg to be able to 
eke out his mcome by givmg lessons m the Greek 
language to such pupils as might be found amongst 
the University students wdhng to learn, — the chance 
fees of students bemg supplemented by the promise 
of a small stipend from the Umversity ® 

It seems to have been taken for granted that the 
‘ new leanung ’ was now to make rapid progress, 
havmg Henry VIII for its royal patron, and Erasmus 
for its professor of Greek at Cambridge 


and it IS dated ‘mense Angusti 
* M DXI ’ But the date of the first 
edition printed at Pans by Gour- 
mont I have not been able to fix 
certainly According to Brunet, it 
had no date attached 

After staying at More’s house, 
and there wnting the book itseH, he 
may have added the prefatory letter 
‘Qumto Idus Jumas,’ 1510, ‘ex 
‘ rure,’ whilst spending a few 
months with Lord Moimtjoy, as we 
learn he did from a letter to 
Servatius from ‘ London from the 
‘Bishop’s house’ (Brewer, No 1418, 
Epist cecclxxxv , under date 
1510) , It IS most probable that m 
1511 Erasmus paid a visit to Pans, 
being at Dover 10 April, 1511, at 
Pans 27 Apnl (see Epistoloe olxix , 
cx. and clxxv) , and thus was 


there when the first edition was 
prmted His letters from Cam- 
bndge do not seem to begm till 
Aug 1511 See Brewer, Nos 1842, 
Epist cxvi , and 1849, Epist 
cxvm No 1652 belongs, I thmk, 
to 1513 Possibly No 1842, Epist 
cxvi, belongs to a later date, 
and, if so. No 1849, Epist cxvm , 
may be the first of his Cambndge 
letters, and with this its contents 
would well agree 
^ Brewer, No 1418 Eras Epist 
App cecclxxxv andseeccocbcmv 
dated 1 April, London 
^ Brewer, No 1478 Eras Epist 
eix 6, Id Eeb , and it seems, in 
March 1511, Warham gave him 
a pension out of the rectory of 
Alington Kmght, p 155 
^ Brewer, No 4427 
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CHAPTER VI 

I COLET FOUNDS ST PAUL’S SCHOOL (1510) 

Fully as Colet joined lus friends in rejoicing at tlie 
accession to the throne of a king known to be 
favourable to himself and his party, he had drunk 
by far too deeply of the spirit of self-sacrifice to 
admit of his rejoicmg with a mere courtier’s joy 
Fortune had mdeed been lavish to him His eleva- 
tion unasked to the digmty of Doctor and Dean , the 
popular success of his preachmg , the accession of a 
friendly king, from whom probably further promotion 
was to be had for the askmg , and, lastly, the sudden 
acqmsition on his father’s death of a large mdependent 
fortune in addition to the revenues of the deanery , — 
here was a concurrence of circumstances far more 
hkely to foster habits of selfish ease and mdulgence 
than to draw Colet mto paths of self-demal and self- 
sacnficmg labour Had he enhsted m the ranks of a 
great cause m the hasty zeal of enthusiasm, it had had 
time now to cool, and here was the triumphal arch 
through which the abjured hero might gracefully 
retire from work amidst the world’s applause 
But Colet, m his lectures at Oxford, had laid great 
stress upon the necessity of that hying sacrifice of 
men’s hearts and hves without which all other sacri- 
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fices were empty tlimgs, and it seems that aftei he 
was called to the deanery he gave forth ‘ A right friut- 
‘ full Admomtion concemmg the Order of a good 
‘ Christian Man’s Life/ ^ which passed through many 
editions during the sixteenth century, and m which 
he made use of the following language — 

' Thou must know that thou hast nothing that good 
‘ IS of thyself, hut of God For the gift of nature and 
‘ all other temporal gifts of this world well con- 

‘ sidered have come to thee by the mfinite goodness 
‘ and grace of God, and not of thyselE But m 

‘ especial is it necessary for thee to know that God of 
‘ his great grace has made thee his image, havmg re- 
‘ gard to thy memory, understanding, and free will, 
‘ and that God is thy maker, and thou his wretched 
‘ creature, and that thou art redeemed of God by the 
‘ passion of Jesus Christ, and that God is thy helper, 
‘ thy refuge, and thy dehverance from all evil 
‘ And therefore, think, and thank God, and utterly 
' despise thyself, m that God hath done so 

‘ much for thee, and thou hast so often ofiended his 
‘ highness, and also done Him so httle service And 
‘ therefore, by his mfimte mercy and grace, call unto 
‘ thy remembrance the degree of digmty which 
‘ Almighty God hath called thee unto, and accordmg 
‘ thereunto yield thy debt, and do thy duty ’ 

Colet was not the man to preach one thing and 
practise another No sooner had he been appomted 


^ * A ngkt fniitfuU Admomtion 
‘ ooncermng the Order of a good 
‘ Chnstian Man’s Life, very profit- 

* able for all manner of Estates, 

* &(j , made by the famous Doctonr 


‘ Colete sometime Deane of Paules 
‘ Imprmted at London for Gabnell 
* Cawood, 1577 ’ — ^Bnt Mnsenm 
Library 
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to the deanery of St Paul’s, than he had at once 
resigned the rich hving of Stepney, ^ the residence of his 
father, and now of his widowed mother And no 
sooner had his father’s fortune come into his hands, 
tTifl.n he earnestly considered how most effectually to 
devote it to the cause in which he had laboured so 
unceasingly at Oxford and St Paul’s 
After mature dehberation he resolved, whilst living 
and m health, to devote his patrimony ® to the founda- 
tion of a school m St Paul’s Churchyard, wherem 153 
children,® without any restriction as to nation or 
country, who could already read and write, and were 
of ‘ good parts and capacities,’ should receive a sound 
Christian education The ‘ Latm adulterate, which 
' Ignorant bhnd fools brought mto this world,’ poison- 
mg thereby ‘ the old Latm speech, and the veiy 
‘ Eoman tongue used m the time of TuUy and Sallust, 

' and Virgil and Terence, and learned by St. Jerome, 

‘ St Ambrose, and St Augustme,’ — all that ‘ abusion 
‘ which the later bhnd world brought m, and which 
‘ may rather be called Blotterature than Literature,’ — 
should be ‘ utterly abamshed and excluded ’ out of 
this school The children should be taught good 
hterature, both Latm and Greek, ‘ such authors that 
‘ have with wisdom ]omed pure chaste eloquence ’ — 

‘ specially Christian authors who wrote their wisdom 
' m clean and chaste Latm, whether m prose or verse , 

‘ for,’ said Colet, ‘ my mi&nt u by tJm school specuMy to 
‘ increase knowledge, amd worshi'p'pmg of God and Our 


> la Sept 1605 Knight’s Ufe 
of QoM^ p 265, and n a 
® ‘ Insumpto patrimomo umverso 
‘ vivus etiam ao superstes sohdam 
‘ hsereditatem cessi,’ &c Letter of 


Colet to Lilly, dated 1618, prefixed 
to tlie several editions of De Octo 
OraUon%$ FoHihuSf Sc 
® The number of the * miraculous 
‘ draught of fishes ’ ^ 
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‘ Lord Jesus Christ, and good Christian life and 
‘ manners in the children ’ i 

And, as if to keep tkis end always prominently in 
view, lie placed an image of tke ‘ Child Jesns,' to whom 
the school was dedicated, standmg over the master’s 
chair m the attitude of teachmg, with the motto, ‘ Hear 
‘ ye him , ’ ^ and upon the front of the bmldmg, next 
to the cathedral, the followmg mscription — ‘ Schola 
‘ catechizationis puerorum m Christi Opt Max fide 
‘ et boms Litens Anno Christi MDX ’ ^ 

The bmldmg consisted of one large room, divided 
mto an upper and lower school by a curtam, which 
could be drawn at pleasure , and the charge of the two 
schools devolved upon a high-master and a sub-master 
respectively 

The forms were arranged so as each to seat sixteen 
boys, and were provided each with a raised desk, at 
which the head boy sat as president The bmldmg 
also embraced an entrance-porch and a httle chapel 
for divme service Dwelhng-houses were erected, ad- 
]ommg the school, for the residence of the two masters , 
and for their support Colet obtamed, m the spring of 
1510, a royal hcense to transfer to the Wardens and 
G-mld of Mercers m London, real property to the value 
of 53Z per annum ^ (eqmvalent to at least 530Z of pre- 
sent money) Of this the headmaster was to receive 
as his salary 35Z (say 350Z ) and the imder-master 18Z 
(say 180Z ) per annum Three or four years after, Golet 


^ Statutes of St Paul’s School 
Knight’s Life of Qolet, p 364 See 
also the letter from Colet to LiUy, 
prefixed to the Rudiments of Oram- 
mar, 1610 Kmght’s Life of Colet, 
p 124, n r 


® Eras Op in p 457, c 
^ Kmght’s Life of Colet, p 109 
Brewer’s Calendar of State 
Papers, Henry VIII , vol i No 
1076, under date June 6, 1510 
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made provision for a chaplain to conduct divme service 
m the chapel, and to mstruct the children m the Cate- 
chism, the Articles of the faith, and the Ten Com- 
mandments— m Enghsh , and ultimately, before his 
death, he appears to have increased the amount of 
the whole endowment to 1221 (say 1200Z ) per annum 
So that it may be considered, roughly, that the whole 
endowment, includmg the bmldmgs, cannot have 
represented a less sum than 30,000Z or 40,000Z of 
present money ’• 

And if Colet thus sacrificed so much of his private 
fortune to secure a hberal (and it must be conceded his 
was a hberal) provision for the remuneration of the 
masters who should educate his 153 boys, he must 
surely have had deeply at heart the welfare of the 
boys themselves And, m truth, it was so Colet was 
hke a father to his schoolboys It has mdeed been as- 
sumed that a story related by Erasmus, to exhibit the 
low state of education and the cruel seventy exercised 
in the common run of schools, was intended by him to 
describe the severe disciphne mamtamed by Colet and 
his masters , but I submit that this is a pure assump- 
tion, without the least shadow of proof, and contrary 
to every kmd of probabihty The story itself is dark 
enough truly, and, m order that Colet's name may be 
cleared once for all from its odium, may as well be 
given to the reader as it is found m Erasmus’s work 
‘ On the Liberal Education of Boys ’ 

It occurs, let it be remembered, m a work wntten 
by Erasmus to expose and hold up to pubhc scorn the 
pnvate schools, mcludmg those of monasteries and 


^ Compare hoenses mentioiied m 
Brewer*s Calmdm of State Papers 
of Heiury VIIL (vol i Nos 1076, 


3^900, and 4659), mth documents 
given in Knight’s L%fe of Golet,, 
Mtsaellames, Ho v and Ho in. 
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colleges, m which honest parents were bhndly in- chat vi 
duced to place their children — at the mercy, it might isio 
be, of drunken dames, or of men too often without 
knowledge, chastity, or judgment It was a work in Abuses xu 
which he described these schools as he had described Sok 
them in his ‘ Praise of Polly,’ and in which he detailed 
scandals and cruelty too foul to be translated, with the 
express object of enforcing his opmion, that if there 
were to be any schools at all, they ought to be 'pyblic 
schools — ^m fact, precisely such schools as that which 
Colet was estabhshmg The story is mtroduced as 
an example of the scandals which were sometimes 
perpetrated by mcompetent masters, in schools of the 
class which he had thus harshly, but not too harshly, 
condemned 

After saymg that no masters were more cruel to 
their boys than those who, from ignorance, can teach 
them least (a remark which certamly could not be 
mtended to refer to Colet’s headmaster), he thus 
proceeded — 

‘ What can such masters do m their schools but get Cruelty 
‘ through the day by floggmg and scoldmg ? I once 
‘ knew a divme, and mtimately too — a man of reputa- 
‘ tion — ^who seemed to thmk that no cruelty to scholars 
‘ could be enough, smce he would not have any but 
‘ floggmg masters He thought this was the only way 
‘ to crush the boys’ unruly spirits, and to subdue the 
‘ wantonness of their age Never did he take a meal 
‘ with his flock without makmg the comedy end m a 
‘ tragedy. So at the end of the meal one or another 
‘ boy was dragged out to be flogged I myself 
‘ was once by when, after dinner, as usual, he called out 
‘ q, boy, I should thmk, about ten years old He had 

* P 2 
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‘ only just come fresh from his mother to school His 
‘ mother, it should be said, was a pious woman, and 
‘ had especially commended the boy to him But he 
' at once began to charge the boy with unruhness, 
‘ smce he could thmk of nothing else, and must 
‘ find somethmg to flog him for, and made signs to 
'the proper official to flog him Whereupon the 
' poor boy was forthwith floored then and there, and 
‘ flogged as though he had committed sacrilege The 
‘ divme agam and agam interposed, “ That will do — 
‘ “ that will do , ” but the mexorable executioner con- 
‘ tmued his cruelty till the boy almost fainted By- 
' and-by the divine turned round to me and said, 
' “ He did nothing to deserve it, but the boys’ 
" “ spirits must be subdued ” ’ ^ 

This IS the story which we are told it would be diffi- 
cult to apply to anyone but Colet,® as though Colet 
were the only ' divme of reputation ’ ever mtimately 
known to Erasmus t or as though Erasmus would thus 
hold up his friend Colet to the scorn of the world I 
The fact is that no one could peruse the ' precepts 
‘ of hvmg ’ laid down by Colet for his school without 
seemg not only how practical and sound were his views 
on the education of the heart, mind, and body of his 
boys, but also how at the root of them lay a strong 
undercurrent of warm and gentle feehngs, a real love 
of youth ® 


^ ‘ De pxiens statim ac Iiberaliter 
‘ instituendis ’ — ^Eras Op, i p, 605, 

2 Kmght’s Life, of Colet, p 176, 
and copied from bxm by Jortm, 
vol 1 pp 169, 170, 

3 Take the following example 

‘ Revere thy elders Obey tby 


‘ snpenors Be a fellow to tbme 
‘ equals Be benign and loving to 

* tby inferiors Be always well 

* occupied Lose no time Wash 

* clean Be no sluggard Learn 
^ diligently. 
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In truth, Colet was fond of cMdren, even to tender- ghap vi 
ness Erasmus relates that he would often renund his ad isio 
guests and his friends how that Christ had made chil- 
dren the examples for men, and that he was wont to 
compare them to the angels above ^ And if any further 
proof were wanted that Colet showed even a touchmg 
tenderness for children, it must surely be found m the 
followmg ‘ lyteU proheme ^ to the Latm Grammar 
which he wrote for his school, and of which we shall 
hear more by-and-by — 

‘ Albeit many have written, and have made certam Coiet’s 
‘ mtroduotions mto Latm speech, called Donates and 
‘ Acmdens, m Latm tongue and m Enghsh , m such 
‘ plenty that it should seem to suffice, yet nevertheless, 

‘ for the love and zeal that I have to the new school 
‘ of Paul’s, and to the children of the same, I have also 
‘ . . . of the eight parts of grammar made this httle 

‘ book In which, if any new thmgs be of me, it 
* IS alonely that I have put these “ parts ” m a more 
‘ clear order, and I have made them a httle more easy 
‘ to young wits, than (methmketh) they were before ’ 

‘ judging that nothmg may be too soft, nor too 
‘ familiar for httle children, specially learmng a tongue 
‘ imto them all strange. In which httle book I have 
‘ left many thmgs out of purpose, considermg the 
‘ tenderness and small capacity of httle minds . ^ 

‘ I pray God aU may be to his honour, and to the 
‘ erudition and profit of children, my countrymen 
‘ Londoners specially, whom, digestmg this httle work, 

‘ I had always before name eyes, considering more what 


‘ Teacli what thou hast learned loV- 
‘ lugly ’ — Oolet’s Precepts of Limnq 
for the Use of hts School Kmght’s 


Life of GoUt Mtscellames, No 

XI 

^ Eras Op m 458, B 
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‘ -was for them than to show any great cunning , willing 
‘ to speak the things often before spoken, in such man- 
‘ ner as gladly young beginners and tender wits might 
" take and conceive Wherefore I pray you, all little 
‘ babes, all httle children, learn gladly this httle trea- 
‘ tise, and commend it dihgently unto your memories, 
' trustmg of this begmnmg that ye shall proceed and 
‘ grow to perfect hterature, and come at the last to 
‘ be great clerics And Uft up your little wh/tte hands for 
‘ me, which prayeth for you to God, to whom be all 
‘ honour and imperial majesty and glory Amen ’ 
The man who, havmg spent his patrimony m the 
foundation of a school, could write such a preface as 
this to one of his schoolbooks, was not likely to msist 
' upon havmg none but flogging masters ’ 

Moreover, this preface was followed by a short note, 
addressed to his ‘ well-beloved masters and teachers of 
‘ grammar,^ m which, by way of apology for its brevity, 
and the absence of^ the endless rules and exceptions 
found m most grammars, he tells them ‘ In the begm- 
‘ nmg men spake not Latm because such rules were 
'made, but, contrariwise, because men spake such 
‘ Latm the rules were made That is to say, Latm 
' speech was before the rules, and not the rules before 
‘ the Latm speech ’ And therefore the best way to 
learn ' to speak and write clean Latm is busily to 
‘ learn and read good Latm authors, and note how they 
‘ wrote and spoke ’ ' Wherefore,’ he concludes, ‘ after 
' “ the parts of speech ’ sufficiently known m your 
‘ schools, read and expound plamly unto your scholars 
‘ good authors, and show to them every word, and m 
‘ every sentence what they shall note and observe ; 
‘ wammg them busily to follow and to do hke, both in 
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‘ wnting and in speaking, and be to them yonr own Chap vi 
‘ sell also, speaking with them tbe pure Latin, very pie- ^ 

' sent, and leave the rules For reading of good books, 

‘ diligent information of taught masters, studious 
‘ advertence and taking heed of learners, hearing 
‘ eloquent men speak, and finally busy imitation with 
‘ tongue and pen, more availeth shortly to get the 
‘ true eloquent speech, than all the traditions, rules, 

‘ and precepts of masters ' 

Nor would it seem that Colet’s first headmaster, at 
all events, failed to appreciate the practical common- 
sense and gentle regard for the ‘ tenderness of httle Liny’s 
‘ minds,’ which breathes through these prefaces , for at 
the end of them he himself added this epigram — 

Pocnla SI linguae cupias gustare Latinae, 

Quale tibi monstret, eece Ooletus iter ’ 

Non per Caucaseos montes, aut summa Pyrene, 

Te ista per Hybleos sed via ducit agros ^ 


II HIS CHOICE OP SCHOOLBOOKS AND SCHOOLMASTERS 

(1511) 

The mention of Colet’s ’ Latm Grrammar ’ suggests Lmaore’s 
one of the difficulties m the way of carrymg out of his 
projected school, his mode of surmountmg which was 
characteristic of the spirit m which he worked It was 
not to be expected that he should find the schoolbooks 
of the old gra mm arians m any way adapted to his 
purpose So at once he set his learned friends to work 
to provide him with new ones The first thmg wanted 


^ This epigram and the above- 
mentioned prefaces are inserted by 
Kmght in his Life of Colet (Miscel- 
hmes. No xm ), and were taken by 
him from what he calls Gramnaiices 


Rvd'h'rmnta, London, m Dxxxnn 
m ‘ Bibl 'pvbl Cantabr inter M8 
‘ Beg ’ But see note 1 on the next 
page They were in the preface to 
Colet’s Accidence, 
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was a Latin Grammar for beginners Linacre under- 
took to provide tbis want, and wrote witb great pains 
and labour a work in six books, wbicb afterwards came 
mto general use But when Colet saw it, at the risk of 
displeasmg his friend, he put it altogether aside It 
was too long and too learned for his ' httle beginners ’ 
So he condensed withm the compass of a few pages two 
httle treatises, an ‘ Accidence ’ and a ‘ Syntax,' m the 
preface to the first of which occur the gentle words 
quoted above ^ These httle books, after receivmg 
additions from the hands of Erasmus, Lilly, and 
others, finally became generally adopted and known 
as Idly’ s Grammar ® 

This rejection of his Grammar seems to have been a 
sore pomt with Lmacre, but Erasmus told Colet not to 
be too much concerned about it he would, he said, 
get over it m time,® which probably he did much 
sooner than Colet’s school would have got over the loss 
which would have been mflicted by the adoption of a 
schoolbook beyond the capacity of the boys 

Erasmus, m the same letter m which he spoke of 
Lmacre’s rejected grammar, told Colet that he was 
workmg at his ‘ L>e CopiS. Verborum,' which he was 
writmg expressly for Colet's school He told him, too, 
that he had sometimes to take up the cudgek for him 
agamst the ‘ Thomists and Sootists of Cambridge , ' 


^ See also the characteristic letter 
from Colet to Lilly, prefixed to the 
Syntax The editions^ofil613, 1617, 
and 1624 are entitled, Ahsolut%B8%^ 
mu8 de Octo Oratioms Fartium 
Ccmstructione Libdlus The Acci- 
dence was entitled Goleti BdUio 
und cwn guibvMam^ &c 


^ Knight’s Life of CoM, p 126 
Eras Epist oxlix Erasmus to 
Colet, Sept 13, 1613 (Brewer, i, 
4447), hut should be 1611 See 
4628 (Eras Epist cl ), which 
mentions the Be being in 

hand, which was prmted in May 
1612 (?) 
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that he was lookmg out fox an uuder-sohoolmastex, but 
had not yet succeeded in finding one Meanwhile he 
enclosed a letter, in which he had put on paper his 
notions of what a schoolmaster ought to be, and the 
best method of teaching boys, which he fancied Colet 
nnght not altogether approve, as he was wont some- 
what more to despise rhetoric than Erasmus did 
He stated his opmion that — 

‘ In order that the teacher might be thoroughly up 
‘ to his work, he should not merely be a master of one 
‘ particular branch of study He should himself have 
‘ travelled through the whole circle of knowledge In 
‘ philosophy he should have studiedPlato and Aristotle, 
‘ Theophrastus and Plotmus , m Theology the Sacred 
‘ Scriptures, and after them Origen, Chrysostom, and 
‘ Basil among the Creek fathers, and Ambrose and 
‘ Jerome among the Latin fathers , among the poets, 
‘ Homer and Ovid , m geography, which is very im- 
‘ portant m the study of history, Pompomus Mela, 
‘ Ptolemy, Phny, Strabo He should know what 
' ancient names of rivers, mountams, countries, cities, 

‘ answer to the modem ones , and the same of trees, 
‘ ammals, instruments, clothes, and gems, with regard 
* to which it is mcredible how ignorant even educated 
‘ men are He should take note of httle facts about 
‘ agriculture, architecture, mihtary and cuhnary arts, 

‘ mentioned by different authors He should be able 
' to trace the ongm of words, their gradual corruption 
‘ m the languages of Constantmople, Italy, Spam, and 
‘ France Nothmg should be beneath his observation 
‘ which can illustrate history or the meanmg of the 
‘ poets But you wiU say what a load you are puttmg 
‘ on the back of the poor teacher I It is so , but I 
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^ burden the one to reheve the many I want the 
‘ teacher to have traversed the whole range ot know- 
‘ ledge, that it may spare each of his scholars doing it 
‘ A dihgent and thoroughly competent master might 
‘ give hoys a fair proficiency m both Latin and Gieek, 
' m a shorter time and with less labour than the com- 
' mon run of pedagogues take to teach their babble ’ ^ 

On receipt of this letter and its enclosure, Colet 
wrote to Erasmus — 


Cold to Erasmus 

* London, 1511 ^ 

^ “ What I I shall not approve I ” So you say I 
‘ What IS there of Erasmus’s that I do not approve I 
‘ have read your letter “ De Studns ” hastily, for as yet 
‘ I have been too busy to read it carefully Glanomg 
‘ through it, not only do I approve everything, but 
‘ also greatly admire your gemus, skill, leammg, ful- 
' ness, and eloquence I have often longed that the 
‘ boys of my school should be taught in the way m 
‘ which you say they should be And often also have 
‘ I longed that I could get such teachers as you have 
‘ so well described When I came to that point at the 
' end of the letter where you say that you could edu- 
' cate boys up to a fam proficiency m both tongues in 
‘ fewer years than it takes those pedogagues to teach 
‘ their babble, 0 Erasmus, how I longed that I could 
‘ make you the master of my school t I have indeed 


^ De Eahone 8tvd%% Cow/men 
tanolus Argent 1512, mense Ju- 
lio, and pnnted again ■with addi- 
tions, Argent 1514, mense Augusto 


The above translation is greatly 
abridged 

^ Eras Epist App zv 
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‘ some hope that you will give us a helpmg hand vi 
‘ m teaehmg our teachers when you leave those ad mi 
‘ “ Cantabrigians ” 

‘ With respect to our iriend Lmacre, I will follow 
‘ your advice, so kmdly and prudently given 

‘ Do not give up looking for an undermaster, if 
‘ there should be anyone at Cambridge who would not 
‘ think it beneath his digmty to be under the head- 
‘ master 

‘ As to what you say about your occasional skur- The 
‘ mishes with the ranks of the Scotists on my behalf, I of cSn 
‘ am glad to have such a champion to defend me But 
‘ it IS an unequal and inglorious contest for you , for 
‘ what glory is it to you to put to rout a cloud of flies * 

‘ What thanks do you deserve from me for cuttmg 
‘ down reeds * It is a contest more necessary than 
‘ glorious or difficult ' ’ 

While Colet acqmesced in the view expressed by 
Erasmus as to the high quahties required m a school- 
master, he gave practical proof of his sense of the 
dignity of the calhng by the hberal remuneration he 
offered to secure one 

At a time when the Lord Chancellor of England Salaries ^ 
received as his salary 100 marks, with a similar sum ^aatera * 
for the commons of himself and his clerk, makmg m 
aU 133Z per annum, ^ Colet offered to the high-master 
of his school 35Z per annum, and a house to hve m 
besides This was practical proof that Colet meant 
to secure the services of more than a mere common 


' In 4 Henry VH! (1613) Lord 
Chancellor Warham received 100 
marks salary, and 100 marks for 


commons of himself and clerk — ^200 
marks, or 133Z Brewer, i Intro- 
duction, evni note (3) 
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grammarian. He liad m view for his headmaster, 
Lilly, the friend and fellow-student of More, who 
had mastered the Latm language m Italy, and even 
travelled faither East to perfect his knowledge of 
Greek He was well versed not only in the Greek 
authors, but in the manners and customs of the people, 
havmg hved some years m the island of Ehodes ^ He 
had returned home, it is said, by way of Jerusalem, and 
had recently opened a private school in London ^ He 
was, moreover, the godson of Grocjn, and himself an 
Oxford student He had at one time, as already 
mentioned, shared with More some ascetic tendencies, 
but, like his friend, had wisely stopped short of Car- 
thusian vows He was, m truth, thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Colet and his friends, and, in the 
opmion of Erasmus, ‘ a thorough master m the art of 
‘ educatmg youth ' ^ Thus Colet had found a high- 
master ready to be fully mstalled m his ofS.ce, as soon 
as the buildmg was completed But an under-master 
was not so easy to find Colet had written to Erasmus, 
m September 1511, wishing him to look one out for 
him,^ and m the letter last quoted had again repeated 
his request Erasmus wrote agam m October, and 
mformed him that he had mentioned his want to some 
of the college dons One of them had rephed by 
sneenngly askmg, ‘ Who would put up with the life of 
‘ a schoolmaster who could get a hvmg m any other 


' Prefatory Letter of Beatus 
Bheaaaiis, prefixed to the edition 
of More’s Ejngrammata, pnnted at 
Basle, 1618 and 1620 
® Knight’s Life cf Ookt, p 370 
MieceBames, No vi 
•* ‘ Reote instituendse pubis arti- 


‘ fex ’ Preface of Erasmus to De 
Odo Orationie PaHium Cond/tua- 
tione, &o Basle, 1617 
* Colet to Erasmus, Sept 1611, 
not 1613 (Brewer, No 4448), for 
the same reason as Nos 4447 and 
4628 
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‘ way ^ ’ Whereupon Erasmus modestly urged that Chap vi 
he thought the education of youth was the most aTisTi 
honourable of all calhngs, and that there could be no 
labour more pleasing to God than the Christian tram- 
mg of boys At which the Cambridge doctor turned 
up his nose m contempt, and scornfully rephed, ‘ If 
‘ anyone wants to give himself up entirely to the 
‘ service of Christ, let him enter a monastery ' ’ Eras- 
mus ventured to question whether St Paul did not 
place true rehgion rather m works of chanty — ^m doing 
as much good as possible to our neighbours * The 
other re] ected altogether so crude a notion ‘ Behold, ’ 
said he, ‘ we must leave all , m that is perfection ' story of a 
‘ He scarcely can be said to leave all,’ promptly re- bndge 
turned Erasmus, ‘ who, when he has a chance of domg 
‘ good to others, refuses the task because it is too 
‘ humble m the eyes of the world ’ " And then,’ wrote 
Erasmus, ‘ lest I should get mto a quarrel, I bade the 
‘ man good-bye ’ ^ 

This, he said, was an example of ‘ Scotistical 
’ wisdom,’ and he told Colet that he did not care 
often to meddle with these self-satisfied Scotists, 
well knowmg that no good would come of it 

It would seem that, after all, a worthy under-master 
did turn up at Cambndge, wilhng to work imder Lilly, 
and thereafter to become his son-m-law , ® so that 
with schoolmasters already secured, and schoolbooks 
m course of preparation, Colet’s enterprise seemed 
hkely fairly to get under way so soon as the bmldmg 
should be completed m St Paul’s Churchyard 


1 Eras Epist ol Brewer, p 4528 
Dated October 29, 1513, but, as 
}.t mentions the De Copid being in 


hand, it must have been written 
m 1511 

^ John Ritwyse, or Rightwyse 
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CHAPTER VII 

I CONVOCATION FOR THE EXTIRPATION OF HERESY 

(1512) 

Colet's labours in connection witb his school did 
not interfere with his ordinary duties He was still, 
Sunday after Sunday, preaching those courses of 
sermons on 'the Gospels, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
' the Lord’s Prayer,’ which attracted by theur novelty 
and unwonted earnestness so many hsteners The 
Dean was no Lollard himself, yet those whose leanmgs 
were toward Lollard views naturally found, in Colet’s 
simple Scripture teachmg from his pulpit at St Paul’s, 
what they felt to be the food for which they were 
m search, and which they did not get elsewhere They 
were wont, it seems, to advise one another to go and 
hear Dr Colet , and it was not strange if, m the future 
examination of heretics, a connection should be traced 
between Colet’s sermons and the mcrease of heresy ^ 
That heresy was on the mcrease could not be doubted. 
Eoxe has recorded that several Lollards suffered in 
1511 under Archbishop Warham, and, strange to say, 
Colet’s name appears on the hst of judges.® Eoxe 


1 ‘Moreover, that Thomas 

* Geffrey caused this John Butier 

* divers Sundays to go to Loudon to 


‘ hear Dr Colet ’—Foxe, ed 1597, 
p 756 

% Ibid, p 1162 . 
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also mentions no fewer than twenty-three heretics who Chap vii 
were compelled hy Fitzjames, Bishop of London, to 
ahjnre durmg 1610 and 1511 And so zealous was 
the Bishop m his old age agamst them that he burned Two 
at least two of them m Smithfield durmg the autumn b^ed^ 
of 1511 1 So common, mdeed, were these martyr- 
fires, that Ammomus, Latm secretary to Henry VIII , 
wxitmg from London, a few weeks after, to Erasmus 
at Cambridge, could jestmgly say, that ‘ he does not 
‘ wonder that wood is so scarce and dear, the heretics 
‘ cause so many holocausts , and yet (he said) their 
‘ numbers grow — ^nay, even the brother of Thomas, 

' my servant, dolt as he is, has himself founded a sect, 

‘ and has his disciples f ® 

It was under these circumstances that a royal 
mandate was issued, m November 1511, to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to summon a convocation of his 
province to meet m St Paul’s Cathedral, February 6, 

1512 8 

The TCmg — ^under the mstigation, it was thought, of 
Wolsey * — ^was ] ust then entermg mto a treaty with the 
Pope and other prmces with a view to warhke pro- 
ceedmgs agamst France , and the Kmg’s object m call- 
mg this convocation was doubtless to procure from the convooa- 
clergy their share of the taxation necessary to meet the 
expenses of eqmppmg an army, which it was con- 
vement to represent as required ‘ for the defence of 
‘ the Church as well as the kmgdom of England , ’ but 
there was another object for which a convocation was 
required besides this of taxation — one more palatable 

I WiUiam SweetuQg and John No 1948 
Brewster, on October 18, 1511 — ® Brewer, i p 2004 

Foxe, ed ISO?, p 766 ■* Ibid i Introduction, 

® ]^as Epist oxxvn. Brewer, i. 
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to Bishop Fitzjames and his party — that of the 
‘ eaMrfotion of heresy ’ ^ 

On Friday, February 6, 1512, members of both 
Houses of Convocation assembled, it would seem, in St 
Paul’s Cathedral, to hsten to the sermon by which it was 
customary that their proceedmgs should be opened 

Dean Colet was charged by the Archbishop with 
the duty of preachmg this openmg address 

It was a task by no means to be envied, but Colet 
was not the man to shirk a duty because it was un- 
pleasant He had accepted the deanery of St Paul’s 
not simply to wear its digmties and enjoy its revenues, 
but to do its duties , and one of those duties, perhaps 
the one to which he had felt himself most clearly called, 
had been the duty of freaching Probably, there was 
not a pulpit m England which offered so wide a sphere 
of mfluence to the preacher as that of St. Paul’s 

The noble cathedral itself was then, m a sense which 
can hardly he reahsed now, the centre of the metropohs 
of England In architectural merits, m vastness, and 
m the beauty of its proportions, it was rivalled by few 
m the world , but it was not from these alone that it 
derived its importance Under the shadow of its 
gracefully-tapermg spire, 534 feet m height, its nave 
and choir and presbytery extended 700 feet m one long 
Ime of Gothic arches, broken only by the low screen 
between the nave and choir And pacmg up and 
down this nave imght be seen men of every class m 


^ Brewer,! p 4312 Warhamto 
Henry VIII — a dooument refer* 
nng to tins convocation as iield at 
St Patil’s from Peb 6, 1511 (i e 
^ 1512) to Deo 17 following This 
'docnment is in many places wholly 
ill^ble, but these words are visi- 


ble ‘concessimus [prodefen- 
‘ sione ecclesisB] Anghoanss et hujus 

* inolyti regm vestn Anghes , neo- 
‘ non ad sedandum et extirpandum 

* hereses et sohismata in umversali 
^ ecclesia quas his diebus plus sohto 
‘ puUulant,’ 
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life, from the merchant and the conrtier down to the chap vn 
mendicant and the beggar St Paul’s Walk was hke 
a ’change, thronged by men of busmess and men of the st Paul’s 
world, congregated there to hear the news, or to drive 
their bargams , while m the long aisles kneeled the 
devotees of samts or Virgm, paying their devotions 
at shrmes and altars loaded with costly ofEermgs 
and burnmg tapers , and m the chantries, priests m 
monotonous tones sang masses for departed souls 

In this cathedral had Colet preached now for seven coiet 
successive years He had preached to the humblest 
classes m their own Enghsh tongue, '■ and, m order 
to brmg down his teaching to their level, had given seven 
them an Enghsh translation of the Paternoster ^ for 
their use He had seen them kneehng before the 
shrmes, and had faithfully warned them agamst the 
worship of images ® He had preached to the merchants 
and citizens of London, and they had recogmsed m him 
a preacher who practised what he preached, whose hfe 
did not give the he to what he taught , and he had 
done all this m spite of any talk his plam-speaking 
might create amongst the orthodox, and notwithstand- 
mg the open opposition of his bishop If poor Lollards 
found m him an earnestness and simple faith they did 
not find elsewhere, he knew that it was not h,s fault 


1 That Colet preached m Enghsh, 
see the remark of Erasmus that he 
had studied Enghsh authors in 
order to pohsh his style and to 
prepare himself for preaohmg the 
gospel — ^Eras Of iii p 456, B 
It may also be inferred from 
the Lollards gomg to hear bis 
sermons In his rules for his 


school he directed that the chaplam 
should instruct the children in the 
Catechism and the Articles of the 
faith and the Ten Commandments 
in English — Kmght’s Life of Colet 
MisceUameSf Num v p 361 

2 Tyndale, p 168 (Parker So- 
ciety) 

® Eras Of m p 460, D 
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It -was not he wiio was making keretics so fast, but 
tbe priests and bisbops tbemselves, wbo were driving 
bonest souls mto beretical ways by the scandal of 
tbeir worldly bvmg, and tbe pride and dryness of 
tbeir orthodox profession And now, when he was 
called upon to preach to these very priests and 
bishops, was he to shrink from the task ? 

Colet had already, m his lectures at Oxford, given 
expression to the pam which ecclesiastical scandals 
had given him , and m his abstracts of the Dionysian 
treatises he had recorded, with grief and tears, his 
longmgs for ecclesiastical reform These, however, 
had never been prmted They lay m manuscript m 
his own hands, and could easily be suppressed It 
remamed to be seen whether seven years’ enjoyment 
of his own preferment had closed his bps to the 
utterance of unpopular truths 
If it were possible so far to look behmd the screen 
of the past as to see the bishops of the provmce of 
Canterbury with the sight and knowledge of Colet, as 
he saw them assembled at St Paul’s on that Friday 
mornmg, then, and then only, would it be possible bo 
appreciate fairly what it must have cost him to preach 
the sermon he did on this occasion 

The Archbishop and some of the bishops were 
fnends of his and of the new leammg, but even 
some of these were so far carried away by the habits 
of the times, as to fall mevitably under the censure 
of any honest preacher who should dare to apply the 
Christian standard to their episcopal conduct There 
might be honourable exceptions to the rule, but, as a 
rde, the bishops looked upon their sees as froferty 
conferred upon them often for pohtical services, or 
as the natural result of family position or influence. 
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Tke pastoral duties whioli properly belonged to tbeir 
position were too often lost sigbt of A bishopric 
was a tlung to be sued for or purchased by money 
or influence It mattered httle whether the aspirant 
were a boy or a greyheaded old man, whether he hved 
abroad or m England, whether he were lUiterate or 
educated There was one bishop, for instance, whom 
Erasmus speaks of as a ‘ youth, ^ and who was so 
illiterate that he had offered Erasmus a beneflce and a 
large sum of money if he would undertake his tuition 
for a year — a bribe which Erasmus, albeit at the time 
anxiously seekmg remunerative work of a kmd which 
would not mterfere with his studies, refused with con- 
tempt 1 Then there was James Stanley, an old man, 
whose only title to preferment was his connection 
with the Eoyal Family and a noble house, who, m spite 
of his absolute unfitness, had been made Bishop of 
Ely m 1506, and was now hvmg, it is said, a life of open 
profligacy, to the great scandal of the English Church, 
and of the noble house to which he belonged ® 

There was a bishop, too, whom More satirised 
repeatedly m his epigrams, under the name of ‘ Post- 
‘ humus , ' at whose promotion he expresses his dehght 
masmuch as, whilst bishops were ‘ generally selected at 
‘ random, this bishop had evidently been chosen with 
' exceptional care. If an error had been made m this 
* case, it could not certamly have arisen from haste m 
‘ selection , for had the choice been made out of a thou- 
‘ sand, a worse or more stupid bishop could not possibly 


^ Erasmus to Werner Eras Ep 
Lend ed hb xxxi Ep 23 The 
person alluded to in this letter was 
clearly not James Stanley, as has 
sometimes been assumed 


2 Cboper’s Athence Cantab p 16 
Also PMlomortis, Lond, Eiokermg, 
1842, pp 55-67, and Faet^ Ecclesim 
ATigUcance, p 70 
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‘ have been found > ’ ^ From another epigram, it may- 
be inf erred that this ‘ Posthumus ’ was one of the 
Ignorant Scotists whose opposition the Oxford Re- 
formers had so often to combat , for More represents 
him as fond of quotmg the text, ' The letter hilleth, hut 
‘ the s'prU g%veth hfe ,’ — the text which is mentioned 
by Tyndale as quoted by the Scotists against the 
hteral interpretation of Scripture , — and then he 
drily remarks, that this bishop was too ilhterate foi 
any ‘ letters to have killed him, and that, if they had, 

‘ he had no sfirtt to brmg him to hfe agam > ^ ^ 

These may, mdeed, have been exceptional or, at 
all events, extreme cases , but, however the bishops 
of the provmce of Canterbury had come by their 
bishoprics, their general practice seems to have been 
to use their benefices only as steppmg-stones to higher 
ones No sooner were they promoted to one see than 
they aspired to another, of higher rank and greater re- 
venue This, at least, was no exceptional thmg The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells had been Bishop of Hereford , 
the Bishop of Chichester had been translated from the 
see of St David’s The Bishop of Lmcoln had been 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry Audley had filled 
the sees of Rochester and Hereford m succession, and 
was now Bishop of Salisbury Fitz] ames had been first 


^ Epigram * In Postbnmnm Epi 
* soopum * 

^ Epigram ' In Episoopnm illite 
*ratnm, cle quo anto Epigramma 
‘est subiiQinmePostliumi’ Tb^e 
no reason, I tbmk, to c<mcrlude 
that More’s aatire was direete4 m 
these epigrams agamst tbe iPisWp 
of Ely There may have bsesa 
plenty of Scotists whom the cap 


might fit as well, or better. In 
the same year that Stanley was 
mad© Bishop of Ely> Fitzjames 
was made Bishop of London 
The late Dean Milman {Annals of 
St FauVs, p 120) shows, how- 
ever, that Eitzjames was not un- 
learned, as he had been Warden 
of Merton and V;o®-ohanoeUor of 
Oxford. 
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promoted to the see of Rochester, after that to the see Chap vii 
of Chichester, and from thence, m his old age, to the a b 1512 
most lucrative of all — ^the see of London Fox had 
commenced his episcopal career as Bishop of Exeter , 
he had from thence been translated, in succession, to 
the sees of Bath and Wells, and Durham, and was now 
Bishop of Winchester j4nd be it remembered that 
these numerous promotions were not in reward for the 
successful discharge of pastoral duties those who had 
earned the most numerous and rapid promotions were 
the men who were the most deeply engaged m ’political 
afiairs, sent on embassies, and so forth, whose benefices 
were thus the reward of purely secular services, and 
who, consequently, had hardly had a chance of dis- 
chargmg with dihgence their spiritual duties The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells was a foreigner, and hved 
abroad , and so also the Bishop of Worcester owed his 
bishopric to Papal provision, and hved and died at 
Rome His predecessor and his successor also both 
were foreigners ^ 

There was also, amongst the clergy of the provmce 
of Canterbury, a man who was to surpass all others 
m these particulars , who was to be handed down to 
posterity as the very type of an ambitious churchman , Woisey 
who was already high m royal favour, always engaged 
m pohtical afiairs, and considered to be the mstigator 
of the approaohmg war , who had the whole charge of 
equippmg the army committed to his care , who had 
lately been promoted to the deanery of Lmcoln, and 
was waitmg for the bishopric as soon as it should be 
vacant , who had already had conferred upon him, in 

> Fash Eedesios Anghccmoe, p 298 , and Knight’s Ufe of Mras- 
mus, p 229 
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addition to tlie deanery, two rectories, a prebend, and 
a canonry , wbo, before another year was out, with- 
out giving up any of these preferments, was to be 
made Dean of York , and who was destined to aspire 
fcom bishopric to archbishopric, to hold abbeys and 
bishoprics ^n commerdam, sue for and obtain from the 
Pope a cardinal's hat and legatine authority, and 
to rule England m Church and State — England’s king 
amongst the rest — faihng only m his attempt to 
get himself elected to the Papal chair This Dean of 
Lmcoln, so aspirmg, ambitious, fond of magmficence 
and state, was sure to be found at his place m a con- 
vocation called that the clergy might tax themselves 
m support of his warlike pohcy, and in aid of his 
ambitious dreams Wolsey, we may be sure, would 
be there to watch anxiously the concessions of his 
‘ dismes,’ as Bishop Fitzjames would be there also, to 
await the measures to be taken for the ‘ extirpation 
‘ of heresy ’ 

It was before an assembly composed of such bishops 
and churchmen as these, that Colet rose to dehver the 
foUowmg address — 

‘ You are come together to-day, fathers and right 
‘ wise men, to hold a council In which what ye will 
‘ do, and what matters ye wiU handle, I do not yet 
‘ know , but I wish that, at length, m indful of yom 
‘ name and profession, ye would consider of the 
‘ reformation of ecclesiastical affairs . for never was it 
■ more necessary, and never did the state of the Church 
‘ more need your endeavours For the Church — ^the 
' spouse of Christ — ^which He wished to be without 
‘ spot or wrmkle, is become foul and deformed. As 
' saith Esaias, “ The faithful city is become a harlot , ” 
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‘ and as Jerertuas speaks, “ She hath, committed Chap vn 
‘ “ fornication witli many lovers,” whereby she hath 
' conceived many seeds of miqmty, and daily brmgeth 
‘ forth the foulest ofisprmg Wherefore I have come 
' here to-day, fathers, to admonish you with all your 
‘ minds to dehberate, m this your Council, concernmg 
‘ the reformation of the Church 
' But, m sooth, I came not of my own wiU and plea- 
‘ sure, for I was conscious of my unworthmess, and 
‘ I saw too how hard it would be to satisfy the most 
‘ critical judgment of such great men I judged it 
‘ would be altogether imworthy, unfit, and almost 
‘ arrogant m me, a servant, to admomsh you, my 
‘ masters I — ^m me, a son, to teach you, my fathers > It coiet’s 
' would have come better from some one of the fathers, 

‘ — ^that IS, from one of you prelates, who might have 
‘ done it with weightier authority and greater wisdom. 

‘ But I could not but obey the command of the most 
‘ reverend Father and Lord Archbishop, the President 
‘ of this Council, who imposed this duty, a truly heavy 
‘ one, upon me , for we read that it was said by Samuel 
‘ the prophet, “ Obedience is better than sacrifice.” 

‘ Wherefore, fathers and most worthy sirs, I pray and 
‘ beseech you this day that you wiU bear with my 
‘ weakness by your forbearance and patience , next, 

‘ m the begmnmg, help me with your pious prayers. 

‘And, before aU things, let us pour out our prayers to 
‘ God the Father Almighty , and first, let us pray for 
‘ his Hohness the Pope, for all spiritual pastors, with 
‘ aU Christian people , next, let us pray for our most 
‘ reverend Father the Lord Archbishop, President of 
‘this Council, and aU the lords bishops, the whole 
‘ clergy, and the whole people of England , let us pray. 
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‘ lastly, for this assembly and convocation, praymg 
‘ God that He may inspire your minds so imanimoiisly 
‘ to conclude upon wbat is for tbe good and benefit 
‘ of tbe Cburcb, that when this Council is concluded 
‘ we may not seem to have been called together m 
‘ vam and without cause Let us all say “ the Pater 
‘ “ noster, &c ” ' 

The Paternoster concluded, Colet proceeded — 

‘ As I am about to exhort you, reverend fathers, to 
‘ endeavour to reform the condition of the Church , 
‘ because nothing has so disfigured the face of the 
' Church as the secular and worldly way of hvmg on 
‘ the part of the clergy, I know not how I can com- 
' mence my discourse more fitly than with the Apostle 
‘Paul, m whose cathedral ye are now assembled 
‘ (Eomans xu 2) — “ Be ye not conformed to this 
‘ “ world, but be ye reformed m the newness of your 
‘ “ minds, that ye may prove what is the good, and 
‘ “ well-pleasmg, and perfect will of God ” This the 
‘ Apostle wrote to all Christian men, but emphatically 
‘ to priests and bishops for priests and bishops are 
‘ the hghts of the world, as the Saviour said to them, 
‘ “ Ye are the hght of the world , ” and agam He said, 
‘ “ If the hght that is m you be darkness, how great 
‘ “ will be that darkness > ” That is, if priests and 
‘ bishops, the very hghts, run m the dark way of the 
‘ world, how dark must the lay-people be ' Where- 
‘ fore, emphatically to pnests and bishops did St Paul 
‘ say, “ Be ye not conformed to this world, but be ye 
‘ ” reformed m the newness of your mmds ” 

‘ By these words the Apostle pomts out two thmgs : 
‘ First, he prohibits our bemg conformed to the 
‘ world and becommg carnal , and then he commands 
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‘ that we be reformed m the Spirit of God, in order 
‘ that we may be sp%rUiMl I therefore, followmg 
‘ this order, shall speak first of Gonformaivm, and 
‘ after that of Reformai%on 

‘ “ Be not,” he says, “ conformed to this world ” 

‘ By the world the Apostle means the worldly way and 
‘ manner of hvmg, which consists chiefly m these four 
‘ evils — VIZ m deviltsh fnde, m carnal concufiscence, 

‘ m worldly covdousness, and m worldly occufations 
‘ These thmgs are in the world, as St John testifies m 
‘ his canonical epistle , for he says, “ All thmgs that 
‘ “ are in the world are either the lust of the flesh, or 
‘ “ the lust of the eye, or the pnde of hfe ” These 
‘ thmgs in hke manner exist and reign m the Church, 
‘ and amongst ecclesiastical persons, so that we seem 
‘ able truly to say, “ All thmgs that are m the GJmrch 
‘ “ are either the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
‘ “ or the pride of hfe ' ” 

‘ In the first place, to speak of fride of hfe — ^what 
‘ eagerness and hunger after honour and dignity are 
‘ found m these days amongst ecclesiastical persons I 
‘ What a breathless race from benefice to benefice, 
‘ from a less to a greater one, from a lower to a higher > 
‘ Who is there who does not see this ^ Who that sees 
‘ it does not grieve over it ^ Moreover, those who 
‘ hold these digmties, most of them carry themselves 
' with such lofty mien and high looks, that their place 
‘ does not seem to be m the humble priesthood of 
‘ Christ, but m proud worldly dommion I — ^not acknow- 
‘ ledgmg or perceivmg what the master of humihty, 
‘ Christ, said to his ^ciples whom he called to the 
‘ priesthood " The prmces of the nations ” (said 
‘ He) “ have lordship over them, and those who are 
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‘ “ amongst the great have power But it shall not be 
‘ “ so with you but he who is great among you, let 
‘ “ him be your minister , he who is chief, let him be 
‘ “ the servant of all For the Son of Man came not 
‘ “ to be ministered unto, but to minister ” By whioh 
‘ words the Saviour plamly teaches, that magistracy 
‘ m the Church is nothmg else than humble service 

‘ As to the second worldly evil, which is the lusi of the 
‘flesh — ^has not this vice, I ask, mandated the Church 
' as with the flood of its lust, so that nothmg is more 
‘ carefully sought after, m these most troublous times, 
‘ by the most part of pnests, than that which mimsters 
‘ to sensual pleasure * They give themselves up to 
' feastmg and banquetmg , spend themselves m vam 
‘ babblmg, take part m sports and plays, devote them- 
‘ selves to huntmg and hawkmg , are drowned m the 
‘ dehghts of this world , patronise those who cater for 
‘ their pleasure It was agamst this kmd of people 
' that Jude the Apostle exclaimed “ Woe unto 
' “ them I for they have gone m the way of Cam, and 
‘ “ ran greedily after the error of Balaam for reward, 
' “ and perished m the gamsaymg of Core. These are 
‘ “ spots m your feasts of chanty, when they feast with 
' “ you, feedmg themselves without fear , clouds they 
‘ “ are without water, carried about of wmds , trees 
‘ “ whose frmt withereth, without frmt, twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots , raging waves of the sea, 
' foammg out their own shame , wandermg stars, 
‘ “ to whom IS reserved the blackness of darkness for 
ever 

‘ Covetousness also, which is the thtrd worldly evil, 
‘ which the Apostle John calls the T/ust of the &ye, and 
‘ Paul vdolatry — ^this most horrible plague — ^has so 
‘ taken possession of the hearts of nearly aU priests. 
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‘ and has so darkened the eyes of their minds, that Chap vii 
‘ nowadays we are hhnd to eveiything, but that aTiws 
‘ alone winch seems to be able to bimg us gam For 
‘ m these days, what else do we seek for m the Church 
‘ than rich benefices and promotions ^ lii these same 
‘ promotions, what else do we count upon but their 
‘ fruits and revenues * We rush after them with such 
‘ eagerness, that we care not how many and what 
‘ duties, or how great benefices we take, if only they 
‘ have great revenues 

' 0 Covetousness i Paul nghtly called thee “ the 
‘ “ root of all evil i ” For from thee comes aU this 
‘ pihng-up of benefices one on the top of the other , 

‘ from thee come the great pensions, assigned out of 
‘ many benefices resigned , from thee quarrels about 
‘ tithes, about ofiermgs, about mortuaries, about 
‘ dilapidations, about ecclesiastical nght and title, 

‘ for which we fight as though for our very hves * 

‘ 0 Covetousness I from thee come burdensome visi- 
‘ tations of bishops , from thee corruptions of Law 
‘ Courts, and those daily fresh mventions by which the 
‘ poor people are harassed , from thee the saucmess 
‘ and msolence of oflS.cials I 0 Covetousness i mother 
‘ of all imqmty ' from thee comes that eager desire on 
‘ the part of ordmaries to enlarge them jurisdiction , 

‘ from thee them foohsh and mad contention to get hold 
‘ of the probate of wiUs , from thee undue seques- 
‘ trations of fniits , from thee that superstitious 
‘ observance of all those laws which are lucrative, and 
‘ disregard and neglect of those which point at the 
‘ correction of morals * Why should I mention the 
‘ rest ? — To sum up all m one word • every corrup- 
‘ tion, all the rum of the Church, aU the scandals of 
‘ the world, come from the covetousaess of pnests, 
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‘ according to the saying of Paul, which I repeat 
‘ again, and beat into your ears, “ Covetousness is 
‘ “ the root of all evil ' ” 

‘ ThB fourth worldly evil which mars and spots the 
‘ face of the Church is the incessant worldly occufoiion 
‘ in which many pnests and bishops m these days en- 
‘ tangle themselves — servants of men rather than of 
‘ God, soldiers of this world rather than of Christ P or 
‘ the Apostle Paul writes to Timothy, “ No man that 
‘ “ warreth for God entangleth himself m the affairs 
‘ “ of this hfe ” But priests are “ soldiers of God ” 
‘ Their warfare truly is not carnal, but spiritual for 
‘ our warfare is to pray, to read, and to meditate upon 
' the Scriptures , to minister the word of God, to ad- 
‘ minister the sacraments of salvation, to make sacri- 
' fice for the people, and to offer masses for their souls 
‘ For we are mediators between men and God, as Paul 
‘ testifies, writmg to the Hebrews “ Every priest ” 
‘ (he says) “ taken fcom amongst men is ordamed for 
‘ “ men m thmgs pertainmg to God, to offer gifts and 
‘ “ sacrifices for sms ” "Wherefore the Apostles, the 
‘ first priests and bishops, so shrank from every tamt 
‘ of worldly thmgs that they did not even wish to 
‘ mmister to the necessities of the poor, although this 
‘ was a great work of piety for they said, “ It is not 
' “ right that we should leave the word of God and 
‘ “ serve tables , we will give ourselves contmuaUy to 
‘ “ prayer, and the mmistry of the word of God ” And 
‘ Paul exclaims to the Cormthians, “ If you have any 
‘ “ secular matters, make those of you judges who are 
‘ “ of least estimation m the Church ” Indeed from 
‘ this worldlmess, and because the clergy and priests, 
‘neglectmg spintual thmgs, mvolve themselves m 
‘ earthly occupation, many evils follow. First, the 
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‘ priestly dignity is dishonoured, which is greater than 
‘ either royal or imperial dignity, for it is equal to that 
‘ of angels And the splendour of this high dignity 
‘ IS obscured by darkness when priests, whose con- 
‘ versation ought to be m heaven, are occupied with 
‘ the thmgs of earth Secondly, the dignity of priests 
‘ IS despised when there is no difference between such 
‘ priests and laymen , but (accordmg to Hosea the 
‘ prophet) “ as the people are, so are the priests ” 
‘ Thirdly, the beautiful order of the hierarchy m the 
‘ Church IS confused when the magnates of the Church 
‘ are busied m vile and earthly thmgs, and m theur 
‘ stead vile and abject persons meddle with high and 
‘ spiritual thmgs Fourthly, the laity themselves are 
'scandahsed and driven to rum, when those whose 
‘ duty it IS to draw men from this world, teach men to 
‘ love this world by their own devotion to worldly 
‘ things, and by their love of this world are [them- 
‘ selves] carried down headlong mto heU Besides, 

‘ when priests themselves are thus entangled, it must 
‘ end m Tiyfocrisy , for, mixed up and confused with 
‘ the laity, they lead, under a priestly exterior, the 
‘ mere hfe of a layman Also their spiritual weakness 
‘ and servile fear, when enervated by the waters of 
‘ this world, makes them dare neither to do nor say 
‘ anythmg but what they know will be grateful and 
‘pleasing to their prmces Lastly, such is their 
‘ Ignorance and bhndness, when bhnded by the 
‘ darkness of this world, that they can discern nothing 
‘ but earthly thmgs Wherefore not without cause 
‘ our Saviour Christ admonished the prelates of his 
‘ Church, “ Take heed lest your hearts be burdened 
‘ “ by surfeitmg or bamquetmg, and the cares of this 
' “ world.” “ By the cares (He says) of this world > ” 
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Chap VII ‘ Tlie hearts of pnests weighed down by riches cannot 
^ igi 2 ‘ lift themselves on high, nor raise themselves to 
‘ heavenly things 

‘ Many other evils there be, which are the result of 
‘ the worldhness of priests, which it would take long 
‘ to mention , but I have done These are those four 
‘ evils, 0 fathers > 0 pnests i by which, as I have said, 

‘ we are conformed to this world, by which the face , 
‘ of the Church is marred, by which her mfluence is 
‘ destroyed, plamly, far more than it was marred and 
‘ destroyed, either at the begummg by the persecution 
Invasion ‘ of tyrants, or after that by the mvasion of heresies 
herefaos ‘ which foUowed For by the persecution of tyrants 
‘ the persecuted Church was made stronger and more 
' glorious , by the mvasion of heretics, the Church 
‘ being shaken, was made wiser and more skilled in 
‘ Holy Scnptures But after the mtroduction of this 
‘ most sinful worldhness, when worldhness had crept 
‘ m amongst the clergy, the root of all spiritual hfe — 

‘ chanty itself — ^was extmguished And without this 
‘ the Church can neither be wise nor strong m Cod 
' In these times also we expenence much opposition 
‘ from the laity, but they are not so opposed to us as 
‘ we are to ourselves Nor does tfmr opposition do us 
Wioksd ‘ so much hurt as the opposition of our own wicked 
]^e^the * which are opposed to God and to Christ , for 
‘ He said, “ He that is not with me is agamst me ” 

^ ‘ We are troubled m these days also by heretics — ^men 
‘ mad with strange foUy ; — ^but this heresy of theirs is 
‘ not so pestilential and pernicious to us and the people 
* as the vicious and depraved hves of the clergy, which, 

' if we may beheve St Bernard, is a species of heresy, 

‘ and the greatest and most pernicious of all , for that 
‘ holy father, preachmg in a certain convocation to the 
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‘ priests of ius time, m his sermon spake m these 
' words — “ There are many who are cathohc m their 
speakmg and preachmg who are very heretics m 
their actions, for what heretics do by their false 
doctrmes these men do by their evil examples — 
they seduce the people and lead them mto error of 
life — ^and they are by so much worse than heretics 
‘ “ as actions are stronger than words ’’ These thmgs 
‘ said Bernard, that holy father of so great and ardent 
‘ spirit, agamst the faction of wicked pnests of his 
‘ tune , by which words he plamly shows that there 
‘ be two kmds of heretical pravity — one of perverse 
‘ doctrme, the other of perverse hvmg — of which the 
‘ latter is the greater and more permcious , and this 
' reigns m the Church, to the miserable destruction of 
‘ the Church, her priests hvmg after a worldly and not 
‘ after a pnestly fashion Wherefore do you fathers, 

‘ you priests, and all of you of the clergy, awake at 
‘ length, and rise up from this your sleep m this for- 
‘ getful world and bemg awake, at length listen to 
‘ Paul calhng unto you, “ Be ye not conformed to this 
‘ “ world ” 

‘ This concemmg the first part 

'Now let us come to the second — concerning 
‘ Reformation 

But be ye reformed m the newness of your 
' “ nunds ” What Paul commands us secondly is, 
' that we should “ be reformed mto a new mmd , ” that 
‘ we should savour the thmgs which are of God , that 
‘ we should be reformed to those thmgs which are 
‘ contrary to what I have been speakmg of — i e. to 
‘ humihty, sobnety, chanty, spintual occupations , 
" ]ust as Paul wrote to Titus, “ Denying ungodliness 
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‘ “ and worldly lusts, we should hve soberly, right- 
‘ “ eously, and godly in this present world 

‘ But this reformation and restoration m ecolesi- 
‘ astical affairs must needs begm with you, our fathers, 
‘ and then afterwards descend upon us your priests 
‘ and the whole clergy For you are our chiefs — 
‘ you are our examples of hfe To you we look as way- 
‘ marks for our direction In you and m your hves 
‘ we desire to read, as m hvmg books, how we ourselves 
‘ should hve "Wherefore, if you wish to see our motes, 
‘ first take the beams out of your own eyes , for it is 
‘ an old proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself ” Do you, 

‘ spiritual doctors, first assay that medicme for the 
‘ purgation of morals, and then you may ofier it to us 
‘ to taste of it also 

‘ The way, moreover, by which the Church is to be 
‘ reformed and restored to a better condition is not to 
‘ enact any new laws (for there are laws enough and to 
‘ spare) As Solomon says, “ There is no new thmg 
‘ “ tmder the sun ” The diseases which are now in the 
‘ Church were the same m former ages, and there is 
‘ no evil for which the holy fathers did not provide 
‘ excellent remedies , there are no crimes m pro- 
‘ hibition of which there are not laws m the body of 
‘ the Canon Law. The need, therefore, is not for the 
‘ enactment of new laws and constitutions, but for the 
‘ observance of those already enacted Wherefore, m 
‘ this your congregation, let the existmg laws be pro- 
‘ duced and recited which prohibit what is evil, and 
‘ which enjom what is nght 

‘ First, let those laws be recited which admomsh 
‘ you, fathers, not to lay your hands on any, nor to 
‘ admit them to holy orders, rashly. For here is the 
‘ source from whence other evils flow, because if the 
‘ entrance to Holy Orders be thrown open, all who 
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' offer themselves are fortliAvith admitted without 
‘ hindrance Hence proceed and emanate those hosts 
‘ of both unlearned and wicked priests which are m the 
‘ Church For it is not, m my judgment, enough that 
‘ a priest can construe a collect, propound a propo- 
‘ sition, or reply to a sophism , but much more needful 
‘ are a good and pure and holy hfe, approved morals, 
‘ moderate knowledge of the Scriptures, some know- 
‘ ledge of the Sacraments, above all fear of God and 
‘ love of heavenly hfe 

‘ Let the laws be recited which direct that eccle- 
‘siastical benefices should be conferred on the worthy, 
‘and promotions m the Church made with just regard 
‘ to merit , not by carnal affection, nor the acceptation 
‘ of persons, whereby it comes to pass m these days, 

‘ that boys mstead of old men, fools instead of wise 
‘ men, wicked instead of good men, reign and rule I 

‘ Let the laws be recited against the guilt of 
‘ simony , which plague, which contagion, which dire 
‘ pestilence, now creeps like a cancer through the 
‘ minds of pnests, so that most are not ashamed m 
‘ these days to get for themselves great digmties by 
‘ petitions and suits at court, rewards and promises 

‘ Let the laws be recited which command the per- 
‘ sonal residence of curates at their churches for 
‘ many evils sprmg from the custom, m these days, of 
performing all clerical duties by help of vicars and 
‘ substitutes , men too without judgment, unfit, and 
‘ often wicked, who wiU seek nothmg from the people 
" but sordid gam — ^whence sprmg scandals, heresies, 

‘ and bad Chnstiamty amongst the people 

‘ Let the laws be rehearsed, and the holy rules 
‘ handed down from our ancestors concerning the hfe 
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Chap VII ' and ctaracter of the clergy, whicli prohibit any 

AD 1612 ‘ churchman from being a merchant, usurei, or 
‘ hunter, or common player, or from bearing arms— 

‘ the laws which prohibit the clergy from frequenting 
‘taverns, from havmg unlawful mtercourse with 
‘women— the laws which command sobriety and 
‘ modesty m vestment, and temperance m dress 
‘Let also the laws be recited concermng monks 
‘ and rehgious men, which command that, leaving the 
‘ broad way of the world, they enter the narrow way 
‘ which leads to hfe , which command them not to 
‘ meddle m busmess, whether secular or ecclesiastical , 
‘which command that they should not engage m 
‘ suits m civil courts for earthly thmgs For m the 
‘ Council of Chalcedon it was decreed that monks 
‘ should give themselves up entirely to prayer and 
‘fastmg, the chastisement of their flesh, and ob- 
‘ servance of their monastic rule. 

Worldly ‘ Above all, let those laws be recited which concern 
‘ and pertam to you, reverend fathers and lords bishops 
‘ — ^laws concermng your just and canomcal election, 

‘ m the chapters of your churches, with the mvocation 
‘ of the Holy Spirit . for because this is not done m 
‘ these days, and prelates axe often chosen more by 
‘ the favour of men than the grace of Cod, so, m con- 
‘ sequence, we sometimes certainly have bishops too 
‘httle spintual— men more worldly than heavenly, 
‘ wiser m the spirit of this world than in the sprat of 
‘ Christ I 

‘ Let the laws be rdbearsed concerning the residence 
‘ of bishops m their dioceses, which command that 
‘ they watdi over the salvation of souls, that they 
‘ dissewaaate the word ®f ’Cod, that they pmonaUy 
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‘ appear m their clmrches at least on great festivals, 
‘ that they sacrifice for their people, that they hear 
‘ the causes of the poor, that they sustain the father- 
‘ less, and widows, that they exercise themselves 
‘ always m works of piety 

‘ Let the laws he rehearsed concerning the due dis- 
‘ tribution of the patrimony of Christ — laws which 
‘ command that the goods of the Church be spent not 
‘ in sumptuous buildmgs, not in magnificence and 
‘ pomp, not in feasts and banquets, not m luxury and 
‘ lust, not m enrichmg kmsf oik nor m keepmg hoimds, 
‘ but m thmgs useful and needful to the Church 
‘ For when he was asked by Augustme, the Enghsh 
' bishop, m what way Enghsh bishops and prelates 
‘ should dispose of those goods which were the ofier- 
‘ mgs of the faithful. Pope Gregory rephed (and his 
‘ reply is placed m the Decretals, ch xu. q 2), that 
' the goods of bishops should be divided mto four 
‘ parts, of which one part should go to the bishop and 
‘ his family, another to his clergy, a third for repair- 
‘ mg bmldmgs, a fourth to the poor 
‘ Let the laws be recited, and let them be recited 
'agam and agam, which abolish the scandals and 
‘ vices of courts, which take away those daily newly 
‘ mvented arts for getting money, which were designed 
‘ to extirpate and radicate that horrible covetous- 
‘ ness which is the root and cause of all evils, which 
‘ IS the fountam of all imquity. 

‘ Lastly, let those laws and constitutions be renewed 
‘ concerning the holding of Councils, which eom- 
‘ mand that Provincial Councils should be held more 
‘ fcequently for the reformatiQn of the Chnrch. For 
‘ nothing ever happens more detmnmtal to Ihe 
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‘ Ch.urcli of Ckrist than the omission of Councils, both 
‘ general and provmcial 

‘Havmg rehearsed these laws and others, like 
‘ them, which pertam to this matter, and have for 
‘ their object the correction of morals, it remams that 
‘ with all authority and power their execution should 
‘ be commanded, so that havmg a law we should at 
‘ length hve accordmg to it 

‘ In which matter, with all due reverence, I appeal 
‘ most strongly to you, fathers > For this execution of 
‘ laws and observance of constitutions ought to begm 
‘ with you, so that by your hvmg example you may 
‘ teach us priests to mutate you Else it wiU surely 
‘ be said of you, “ They lay heavy burdens on other 
‘ “ men’s shoulders, but they themselves will not move 
‘ “ them even with one of their fingers ” But you, if 
‘ you keep the laws, and first reform your own hves 
‘ to the law and rules of the Canons, wiU thereby 
‘ provide us with a hght, m which we shall see what 
‘ we ought to do — ^the light, %e oi your good example. 
‘ And we, seemg our fathers keep the laws, will gladly 
‘ follow m the footsteps of our fathers 

‘ The clerical and priestly part of the Church bemg 
‘ thus reformed, we can then with better grace proceed 
‘ to the reformation of the lay part, which mdeed it 
‘ will be very easy to do, r£ we ourselves have been re- 
‘ formed first. For the body follows the soul, and as 
‘ are the rulers m a State such will the people be. 
‘ Wherefore, if priests themselves, the rulers of souls, 
‘ were good, the people m there turn would become 
‘ good also , for our own goodness would teach others 
‘ how they may be good more clearly than all other 
‘kmds of teaching and preachmg Our goodness 
‘wtould urge them on m the nght way far more 
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‘ efficaciously than all your suspensions and excom- Chap vn 

* munications Wlierefore, if you wish the lay-people ^ v 1512 
‘ to hve according to your will and pleasure, you 

‘ must first hve accordmg to the will of God, and 
‘ thus (heheve me) you will easily attam what you 
‘ wish in them 

‘ You want obedience from them And it is right , 

‘ for m the Epistle to the Hebrews are these words of 
" Paul to the laity “ Be obedient ” (he says) “ to 
‘ “ your rulers, and be subject to them ” But if you 
‘ desire this obedience, first give reason and cause of 
‘ obedience on your part, as the same Paul teaches m 
‘ the followmg text — “ Watch as those that give an 
‘ “ account of their souls,” and then they will obey 
‘you 

‘ You desue to be honoured by the people It is 
‘ right , for Paul writes to Timotheus, “ Priests who 
‘ “ rule well are worthy of double honour, chiefly 
‘ “ those who labour m word and doctrme ” There- 
‘ fore, desirmg honour, first rule well, and labour m 
‘ word and doctrme, and then the people will hold 
‘ you m all honour 

‘ You desire to reap their carnal thmgs, and to 
‘ collect tithes and ofiermgs without any reluctance 
‘ on their part It is right , for Paul, wntmg to the 
‘ Romans, says “ They are your debtors, and ought 
‘ “ to mmister to you m carnal thmgs ” But if you 
‘ wish to reap their carnal thmgs, you must first sow 
‘ your spiritual thmgs, and then ye shall reap abun- 
‘ dantly of their carnal thmgs. For that man is hard 
‘ and unjust who desires “ to reap where he has not 
‘ “ sown, and to gather where he has not scattered ” 

‘ You desire ecclesiastical hberty, and not to be 

* drawn before civil courts. And this too is right , 
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‘ for in the Psalms it is said, “ Touch not mine 
' “ anomted ” But if ye desire this hberty, loose 
' yourselves first from worldly bondage, and from the 
" crmgmg service of men, and claim for yourselves 
' that true hberty of Christ, that spiritual hberty 
' through grace from sm, and serve God and reign in 
'Him, and then (beheve me) the people will not 
‘ touch the anomted of the Lord their God t 

‘ You desire security, qmet, and peace And this is 
' fittmg But, desirmg peace, return to the God of 
' love and peace , return to Christ, m whom is the true 
‘ peace of the Spirit which passeth all understandmg , 
' return to the true priestly hfe And lastly, as Paul 
‘ commands, “ Be ye reformed m the newness of your 
‘ “ mmds, that ye may know those thmgs which are of 
' “ God , and the peace of God shall be with you I ” 

‘ These, reverend fathers and most distmguished 
' men, are the thmgs that I thought should be spoken 
‘ concemmg the reformation of the clergy I trust 
‘ that, m your clemency, you will take them m good 
‘ part If, by chance, I should seem to have gone too 
‘ far m this sermon — ^if I have said anythmg with too 
‘much warmth — ^forgive it me, and pardon a man 
‘ speakmg out of zeal, a man sorrowmg for the rum of 
‘ the Church , and, passmg by any foohshness of mine, 
‘ consider the thmg itself. Consider the miserable 
‘ state and condition of the Church, and bend your 
‘ whole minds to its reformation Suffer not, fathers, 
‘ suffer not this so illustrious an assembly to break up 
‘ without result. Sufier not this your congregation 
‘ to shp by for nothmg Ye have mdeed often been 
‘ assembled But (if by your leave I may speak the 
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' tratL.) I see not wHat frait has as yet resulted, 
‘especially to the Church, from assembhes of this 
‘ kind > Go now, in the Spirit whom you have m- 
‘ voked, that ye may he able, with his assistance, to 
‘ devise, to ordam, and to decree those thmgs which 
‘ may be useful to the Church, and redound to your 
‘ praise and the honour of God * to whom be aU 
‘ honour and glory, for ever and ever. Amen * ’ 

Comparmg this noble sermon with the passages 
quoted m an earher chapter from Colet’s lectures at 
Oxford and his Abstracts of the Dionysian wntmgs, 
it must be admitted that what, fourteen years before, 
he had uttered as it were m secaret, he had now, as 
occasion required, proclaimed upon the housetops 
What efEect it had upon the assembled clergy no 
record remams to teH 

The object which Wolsey had m view in the Con- 
vocation was, it may be presumed, attamed to his 
satisfaction The clergy granted the Kmg 'four 
‘ dismes,’ to be paid in yearly instalments i ^d this 
was the full amount of taxation usually demanded 
by Enghsh sovereigns from the clergy m time of war, 
except m cases of extreme urgency ® 

Whether Bishop Fitzjames succeeded equally well 
m securmg the mbrnnan object which was nearest to* 
his heart, is not equally clear 


1 Brewer, i 4312 
^ A ‘ tenth,’ of the clergy, pro- 
duced in 1500 about 12,000Z See 
Itahan Relation of England, C S 
p 62 Four-tenths would be equal 
to about half a nulhon sterling in 
present money 


‘ If the King should go to war, 
‘ he immediately compels 

‘ the clergy to pay him one, two, or 
‘ three fifteenths or tenths and 

*more if the urgency of the war 
‘ should reqmre it ’ — |bid. p 62 
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But one autKentic picture of a scene which, there 
can be little doubt occurred in ths Convocation has 
been preserved, to give a passing ghmpse into the 
nature of the discussion which followed upon the 
subject of the ' extirpation of heresy ’ In the course 
of the debate, the advocates of increased seventy 
agamst poor Lollards were asked, it seems, to pomt 
out, if they could, a smgle passage m the Canonical 
Scriptures which commands the capital punishment 
of heretics Whereupon an old divme i rose from his 
seat, and with some severity and temper quoted the 
command of St Paul to Titus ‘ A man that is an 
‘ heretic, after the first and second admomtion, reject ’ 
The old man quoted the words as they stand m the 
Vulgate version ‘ Hsereticum hommem post unam 
‘ et alteram correptionem deviia ^ ‘ De-mta f ’ he 

repeated with emphasis , and agam, louder stiU, he 
thundered ' De-vita I ^ till everyone wondered what 
had happened to the man At length he proceeded to 
explam that the meanmg of the Latm verb ‘ devitare ’ 
bemg ‘ de vita toUere ’ ( ' ), the passage m question was 
clearly a direct command to punish heretics by death I ^ 


^ ‘ Senex qmdam theologus et 
‘impnimsseveras ’ — MrasmtAnno- 
%taUonB8, edit 1519, p 489 , and 
edit 1522, p 558 ‘ Senex qnidam 
‘ severus et vel supercilio teste 
‘theologus, magno stomacho, re- 
‘spondit’ — Brasim Morim Enco^ 
Basle, 1519, p 225 
® See note of Erasmus in his 
' AnnotationeSi in loco Titus m 10 , 
also the Praise of FoUy, where the 
story IS told in connection with 
further particulars The exact 
coincidence between the two ac- 


counts of the old divine’s construc- 
tion of Titus m 10 leads to the con 
elusion that the rest of the story, 
as given m the Praise of Polly, 
may also very probably be hterally 
true Knight, in his Life of Colei, 
concludes that as the story is told 
m the Prmse of Folly, the incident 
must have occurred in a previous 
convocation, as this satire was writ- 
ten before 1512 — ^Kmght, pp 199, 
200 But the story is not inserted 
in the editions of 1511 and of 1515, 
whilst it IS mserted in the Basje 
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A smile passed round among those members of Con- 
vocation who were learned enough to detect the gross 
Ignorance of the old divme , but to the rest his logic 
appeared perfectly conclusive, and he was allowed 
to proceed triumphantly to support his position by 
quotmg, agam from the Vulgate, the text translated 
m the English version, ‘ Suffer not a witch to hve ’ 
For the word ‘ witch ’ the Vulgate version has ' male- 
‘ ficus ’ A heretic, he declared, was clearly ' maleficus/ 
and therefore ought not to be suffered to hve By 
which conclusive logic the learned members of the 
Convocation of 1512 were, it is said, for the most part 
completely earned away ^ 

This story, restmg wholly or m part upon Colet's 
own relation to Erasmus, is the only glimpse which 
can be gathered of the proceedmgs of this Convo- 
cation ‘ for the extirpation of heresy.’ 


n COLET IS CHARGED WITH HERESY (1512) 

Before the sprmg of 1512 was passed, Colet’s 
Sermon to Convocation was prmted and distnbuted 


edition of the Encomium Monos, 
November 12, 1519, published just 
after Colet’s death (p 226) Nor is 
the first part of the story relatmg 
to Titus 111 10 to be found in the 
first edition of the Annotationes 
(1516) The story is first told by 
Erasmus m the second edition 
(1519), published just before Oolet's 
death, and then without any men- 
tion of Oolet’s name, the latter 
being possibly omitted lest, as 
Bishop Eitzjames was stiU hving, 


its mention should be dangerous 
to Colet It was not till the third 
edition was published (in 1522), 
when both Colet and Colet’s per- 
secutor were dead, that Erasmus 
added the words, ‘Id, ne quis 
‘suspicetur meum esse commen- 
‘ turn, accepi ex Johanns Coleto, 
‘viro spectatse mtegritatis, quo 
* praesidente res acta est ’ — Anno 
tationeSf 3rd ed 1522, p 558 
^ Praise of Folly, 1519, p 226 
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in Latin, and probably m Bngbsb i also , and as there 
was an immediate lull m the storm of persecution, be 
may possibly have come off rather as victor than as 
vanquished, m spite of the seeming triumph of the 
persecutmg party m Convocation 
The bold position he had taken had ralhed round him 
not a few honest-hearted men, and had made him, 
perhaps unconsciously on his part, the man to whom 
earnest truth-seekers looked up as to a leader, and 
upon whom the bhnd leaders of the bhndly orthodox 
party vented all their jealousy and hatred 
He was henceforth a marked man That school of 
his m St Paul’s Churchyard, to the erection of which 
he had devoted his fortune, which he had the previous 
autumn made his will to endow, had now arisen mto 
a conspicuous buildmg, and the motives of the Dean 
m buildmg it were of course everywhere canvassed 
The school was now fairly at work Lilly, the godson 
of Grocyn, the late Professor of Greek at Oxford, was 
already appomted headmaster , and as he was known 
to have himself travelled m Greece to perfect his clas- 
sical knowledge, it could no longer be doubted by any 
that here, under the shadow of the great cathedral, was 
to be taught to the boys that ' heretical Greek ’ which 
was regarded with so much suspicion Here was, in 
fact, a school of the ' new leammg,’ sowmg m the minds 
of English youth the seeds of that free thought and 


^ There is an old English trans- 
lation given by Knight in his Life 
of Gotet (pp 289-308), printed by 
‘ Thomaa Berthelet, regius impres- 
* sor,’ and mthont date Pymon 
was the King’s printer in 1512 
(Brewer, i p 1030), and accord' 


mgly he printed the Latin edition 
of 1511, i e 1512 —Knight, p 271 
Knight speaks of the old English 
version as ‘ written probably by the 
* Bean himself,’ but he gives no evi- 
dence in support of his conjecture 
See Knight’s Life of Colet, p 199 
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heresy which Colet had so long been teaching to the chap vn 
people from his pulpit at St Paulas More had already 
facetiously told Colet that he could not wonder if his 
school should raise a storm of mahce , for people 
cannot help seemg that, as m the Trojan horse were 
concealed armed Greeks for the destruction of bar- 
barian Troy, so from this school would come forth 
those who would espose and upset their ignorance ^ 

No wonder, mdeed, if the wrath of Bishop Pitzjames 
should be kmdled agamst Colet , no wonder if, havmg 
failed m his attempt effectually to stir up the spirit of 
persecution m the recent Convocation, he should now 
vent his spleen upon the newly founded school 
But how fully, amid aU, Colet preserved his temper 
and persevered m his work, may be gathered from the 
f oUowmg letter to Erasmus, who, m mtervals of leisure 
from graver labours, was devotmg his hterary talents 
to the service of Colet’s school, and whose httle book, 

‘ Be Copili. Verboxum,’ was part of it already m the 
prmter’s hands — 


Coht to Erasmus- 

‘ Indeed, dearest Erasmus, smce you left London 
‘ I have heard nothmg of you . 

‘ I have been spendmg a few days in the country 
‘ with my mother, consohng her m her gnef on the 


^ * ICeqpie Talde miror si clanssi- 1 
‘mse scliolfie tuae rumpanttir m- 
‘ vidia Vident emm uti ex eqiio 
‘ITrojano prodienmt Graeci, qtu 
‘ barbaram dirtiete Trojam, sic h 
‘ tua prodixe schoU qm ipsoram 
‘ arguunt atcjue siibvertixnt insoi- 


‘ tiam ’ — Stapleton ^s Tree Thomce, 
p 166, ed 1612 , p 23, ed 1688 
^ Brewer, vol n No 319(> The 
true date, 1512, is clearly jGbsed by 
the allusion to the ‘ De Copia,’ 
&o— Eras Epist App ccccti 
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‘ death of my servant, who died at her house, whom 
‘ she loved as a son, and for whose death she wept as 
‘ though he had been more than a son The mght on 
‘ which I returned to town I received your letter. 

‘ Now hsten to a joke I A certam bishop, who is 
‘ held, too, to be one of the wiser ones, has been 
' blasphemmg our school before a large concourse 
‘ of people, declarmg that I have erected what is a 
' useless thmg, yea a bad thmg — ^yea more (to give 
‘ his own words), a temple of idolatry Which, 

‘ mdeed, I fancy he called it, because the poets are to 
‘ be taught there I At this, Erasmus, I am not angry, 

‘ but laugh heartily 

‘ I send you a httle book contammg the sermon ’ 
[to the Convocation ‘ The prmters said they had 
‘ sent some to Cambridge 

‘ Farewell I Do not forget the verses for our boys, 

‘ which I want you to finish with all good nature and 
' courtesy Take care to let us have the second part 
‘ of your “ Copia.” ’ 

« Be The second part of the ‘ Copia * was accordingly 

p^eof completed, and the whole sent to the press m May, 
Erasmus -with a prefatory letter to Colet,i m which Erasmus 
paid a lovmg tribute to his fnend’s character and 
work He dwelt upon Colet’s noble self-sacnficmg 
devotion to the good of others, and the judgment he 
had shown m smghng out two mam objects at which 
to labour, as the most powerful means of furthering 
the great cause so dear to his heart 
cdet’s To implant C3mst m the hearts of the common 
people, by constant preachmg, year after year, from 

* Dated ‘ k dxh ui Kal Maias Loudim ’ 
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has pulpit at St Paul’s — ^this, ’wrote Erasmus, had Chap vii. 
been Colet’s first great -work, and surely it had ad 1512 
borne much frmt f 

To found a school, ■wherem the sons of the people Coiet’s 
should drmk in Christ along with a sound education 
— that thereby, as it were m the cradle of commg 
generations, the foundation might be laid of the 
future welfare of his country — ^this had been the 
second great work to which Colet had devoted time, 
talents, and a prmcely fortune 

‘ What IS this, I ask, but to act as a father to all your Erasmus 
‘ children and fellow-citizens ^ You rob yourself to S^S^s 
‘ make them rich , you strip yourself to clothe them 
‘ You wear yourself out with toil, that they may be 
‘ quickened mto life m Christ In a word, you spend 
‘ yourself away that you may gam them for Christ * 

‘ He must be envious, mdeed, who does not back 
‘ with aU his might the man who engages m a work 
‘ hke this He must be wicked, mdeed, who can 
‘ gamsay or mterrupt him That man is an enemy 
‘ to England who does not care to give a helpmg 
‘ hand where he can ’ 

Which words m praise of Coiet’s self-sacnfitcmg 
work were not merely uttered withm hearmg of those 
who might hang upon the hps of the aged Eitzjames 
or the bishop who had ‘ blasphemed ’ the school , they 
passed, 'with editaion after edition of the ‘ Copia ’ of 
Erasmus, mto the hands of every scholar m Europe, 
until they were known and read of all men 1 1 

But Bishop Eitzjames, whose unabatmg zeal against 

^ The first edition was printed orat ), January 1513 And, m 
at Pans by Badius Another was Oct 1514, Erasmus sent to Sohure- 
pnnted by Sohurenua (Argent- rius a revised copy for pubhcation. 
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heretics had become the ruhng passion of his old age, 
no longer able to control his hatred of the Dean, 
associated with himself two other bishops of hke 
opmion and spirit in the ignoble work of makmg 
trouble for Colet They resorted to their usual 
weapon — fersemtion They exhibited to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury articles agamst Colet extracted 
from his sermons Their first charge was that he had 
preached that images ought not to be worshipped 
The second charge was that he had demed that Christ, 
when He commanded Peter the third tune to ‘ feed 
' his lambs,’ made any allusion to the apphcation of 
episcopal revenues m hospitahty or anything else, 
seemg that Peter was a poor man, and had no epi- 
scopal revenues at all. The third charge was, that 
m speaking once from his pulpit of those who were 
accustomed to read them sermons, he meant to give 
a aude-hit at the Bishop of London, who, on account of 
his old age, was m the habit of readmg his sermons. ^ 
But the Archbishop, thoroughly appreciating as 
he did the high quahties of the Dean, became his 
protector and advocate, mstead of his judge Colet 
himself, says Erasmus, did not deign to make any 
reply to these foohsh charges, and others ‘more 
‘ foolish still ’ ^ And the Archbishop, therefore, with- 
oirb hearing any reply, indignantly rejected them 
What the charges ‘ more foolish still ’ may have 
bear Erasmus does not record. But Tyndale men- 
tions, as a well-known fact, that ‘the Bashop of 
‘ London would have made Dean Colet of Paules a 
‘heretic for tramsl&^mg the Paterneste^ m English, 


^ Of I) luid E 


* {bid p ( 160 , B. 
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‘ had not the [Axch]bishop of Canterbury helped the chap.vii 
‘ Dean ’ i Colet’s English translation or paraphrase 1513 
of the Paternoster still remains to show that he was 
open to the charge ^ But for once, at least, the 
persecutor was robbed of his prey I 

For a while, indeed, Colet's voice had been silenced , 
but now Erasmus was able to congratulate his friend 
on his return to his post of duty at St Paul's 

' I was dehghted to hear from you ’ [he wrote from Erasmtis 
Cambridge], ‘ and have to congratulate you that you ^ 

‘ have returned to your most sacred and useful work 
‘ of preachmg I fancy even this httle mterruption 
‘ wiU be overruled for good, for your people wiU 
‘ listen to your voice all the more eagerly for havmg 
‘ been deprived of it for a while. May Jesus, Ophmus 
‘ Maximus, keep you m safety • ’ ^ 

in MORE IN TROUBLE AG^N (1512) 

In closmg this chapter, it may perhaps be remarked 
that httle has been heard of More during these the 
first years of his return to pubhc life 

The fact is, that he had been too busy to write Moreen- 
many letters even to Erasmus De had been rapidly },^]2]ess 
drawn mto the vortex of pubhc busmess His judicial 
ofiS.ce of undersherifiE of London had required his close 
attention every Thursday His private practice at the 


^ 3 Tyndale, p 168 (Paxker 
Society) 

® ‘ The Seven Petioyons of the 
‘ Paternoster, by Joan Golet, Deane 
^ of Paules/ inserted in the collec- 
tion of Prayer entitled ‘ Eorce heate 


^ Mane Vtrgims secuniwei wim 
‘ Sarum totakter ad Icmgum ’ — 
Knight’s I/i>fe of OoUt, App M%s- 
ceUames, No xn p. 450 
^ Eras Epist evu Brewer, No- 
3495, under date 1st Nov 1512 
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bar bad also m tbe meantime rapidly increased, and 
drawn largely on bis time When Erasmus wrote to 
know wbat be was domg, and wby be did not wnte, 
tbe answer was that More was constantly closeted witb 
tbe Lord Chancellor, engaged m ‘ grave busmess,’ i 
and would wnte if be could Wbat leisure be could 
snatcb from these pubbc duties be would seem to 
have been devotmg to bis ‘ History of Eicbard III ’ ^ 
tbe matenals for which be probably obtamed through 
bis former connection with Cardmal Morton 
And were we to lift tbe veil from bis domestic bfe, 
we should find tbe dark shadow of sorrow cast upon 
bis bright home m Bucklersbury But a few short 
months ago, such was the air of bappmess about that 
household, that Ammomus, wntmg as be often did to 
Erasmus, to tell him all the news, whilst betraymg, by 
tbe endearmg epithets be used, bis fascmation for tbe 
lovebness of More’s own gentle nature, bad spoken also 
of bis ‘ most good-natured wife,’ and of tbe ‘ children 
‘ and whole family ’ as ‘ charmingly well.’ ^ 

Now four motherless children nestle round their 
widowed father’s knee ^ Margaret, tbe eldest daughter 


^ Eras Epist cxxvui andoxvi 
* ‘Wntten by Master Tboinas 
‘More, tben one of the imder- 
^ sheriffs of London, abont the 
year 1613 ’ — ifore’s Erighsh 
Worhs, p 35 

^ ‘Moms noster mehtissimns, 
‘ cmn sna faciUima conjnge , 

‘ et lib^ ao nniversa faWia pul- 
‘ chemme valet ’ — ^Anunonius to 
Erasmus Epist olxxv This let- 
ter, dated May 19, 1615, evidently 
belongs to an earher date It is 


apparently in reply to Epist ox 
dated April 27, from Paris, and 
wntten by Erasmus during his 
stay there in 1611 
^ The date of the death of More’s 
first wife it IS not easy exactly to 
fix Cresaore More says, ‘ His wife 
* Jane, as long as she lived, which 
‘ was but some six years, brought 
‘unto him almost every year a 
child ’ — lAfe of Sir T More, p 40 
This would bring her death to 
1611, or 1512 
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— the child of six years old — henceforth it will be her Chap vn 
lot to fill her lost mother’s place in her father’s heart, ^ ^ 1512 
and to be a mother to the httle ones And she too 
IS not unknown to fame It was she 

‘ who clasped m her last trance 
‘ Her murdered lather’s head ’ 


S 




CHAPTEE VIII 

I COLET PREACHES AGAINST THE CONTINENTAL WARS— 
THE FIRST CAMPAIGN (1612-13) 

Chap If Colet returned to lus pulpit after a narrow escape 
of being burned for heresy, it was to continue to do 
A D 1612 j^g (luty, and not to preach in future only such ser- 
mons as might escape the censure of his bishop His 
honesty and boldness were soon agam put to the test 

Conti- It was m the summer of 1512 that Henry VHI for 
the first time mingled the blood of Enghsh soldiers 
m those Contmental wars which now for some years 
became the absorbmg object of attention 
European rulers had not yet accepted the modem 
notion of territorial sovereignty Instead of lookmg 
upon themselves as the rulers of nations, hving withm 
the settled boundaries of their respective countries, 
they still thirsted for war and conquest, and dreamed 
of umversal dominion To how great an extent this 
was so, a glance at the ambitious schemes of the chief 
rulers of Europe at this period will show 
How Pope Juhus H was stnvmg to add temporal 
to spmtual sovereignty, and desired to be the ‘ lord 
‘ and master of the game of the world,* has been 
aheady noticed m mentionmg how it called forth 
the satire of Erasmus, m his ‘ Praise of Eolly * This 
warhke Pope was stiU fightmg m his old age. Side 
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by side with Pope Julius was Caesar Maximilian, ikcb- chap 
duke of Austria, King of the Romans, Emperor of 
Germany, &c — ^fit representative of the ambitious ^ ® 
House of Hapsburg I Not contented with all these 
titles and dominions, Maximilian was mtrigumg to 
secure by marriages the restoration of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and the annexation of the Netherlands, 
Ecanche-Comte, and Artois, as well as of Castile and 
Arragon, to the titles and possessions of his royal 
house And what he could not secure by marriages 
he was trymg to secure by arms Had his success 
equalled his lust of dominion, east and west would 
have been united m the one ‘ Holy Empire ^ of which 
he dreamed, mdependent even of Papal mterference, 
and hereditary for ever m the House of Hapsburg 
Then there was Louis XII , the ‘ Most Christian ’ Kmg 
of France, laymg claim to a great part of Italy, pushmg 
his mfluence and power so far as to strike terror mto 
the xmnds of other pnnces , assuming to himself the 
rank of the first prmce m Christendom, his chief 
minister aspmmg to succeed Juhus H m the Papal 
chair , his son Francis ready to become a candidate for 
the Empire on the death of Maximilian. And, lastly, 
there was Henry VHI of England, eager to wm his 
spurs, and to achieve mihtary renown at the first 
opportunity, revivmg old obsolete claims on the 
crown of France , ready to ofier himself as a candidate 
for the Empire when it became vacant, and to plot to 
secure the election of Wolsey to the Papal chair > 

Throw all these nval claims and objects of ambition 
mto a wild medley, consider to what plots and counter- 
plots, leagues and breaches of them, all this vast 
entanglement of mterests and ambitions must give 

s 2 
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rise, some famt idea may be gamed of tbe state 
of European pobtics 

Already m December 1511, a Holy Alliance bad 
been formed between Pope Jubus, Maximilian, Ferdi- 
nand, and Henry VIII , to arrest tbe conquests and 
bumble tbe ambition of Loms XII How tbe clergy 
bad been induced to tax themselves in support of tbis 
boly enterprise bas abeady been seen Parbament 
also bad granted a subsidy of two fifteenths and 
tenths, and bad made some needful provision for tbe 
approacbmg war Everytbmg was ready, and m tbe 
summer of 1512 tbe first Engbsb expedition sailed 

Ferdmand persuaded Henry VIII to aid him in 
attackmg Gruienne, and, aU unused to tbe stratagems 
of war, be fell mto tbe snare While bis fatber-m-law 
was playmg bis selfish game, and reducing tbe kingdom 
of Navarre, Henry’s fleet and soldiers were left to play 
tberr part alone Tbe whole expedition, owing to 
delays and gross mismanagement, wofully miscarried 
There were symptoms of mutmy and desertion , and 
at length tbe Engbsb army returned home utterly 
demorabsed, and in tbe teeth of tbeir commands 
Tbe Engbsb flag was disgraced m tbe eyes of Europe 
French wits wrote bitmg satires ‘ De Anglorum e Gal- 
' bis Fuga,’ ^ and m bitter disappomtmmit Henry VIII , 
to avoid further disgrace, was obbged to bush up tbe 
afiair, aUowmg tbe disbanded soldiers to return to tbeir 
homes without further mquiry ^ It was in vain that 
More repbed to tbe French wits with epigram for epi- 
gram, correcting tbeir exaggerated satire, and tum- 
mg tbe tables upon there own nation ^ He laid tbe 


^ PMoimrus, p 71 
^ See Brewer, i preface p# sd et 
8eq[ , and authorities there cited 


® ‘ In Bnxium Germanum falsa 
scnhmtem Chatdngsra^ ^ Xn 
eundem Versm ecceerpU e Ohordi- 
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foundation of a controversy by wbicb be was annoyed 
m after-years, 1 and did bttle at the time to remove 
tbe general feebng of national disgrace wbicb resulted 
from tbis first trial of Henry VIII at tbe game of war 
Meanwhile Colet, ever prone to speak out plamly 
wbat be thought, bad pubbely from bis pulpit ex- 
pressed bis strong condemnation of tbe war And tbe 
old Bishop of London, ever lymg m wait, bke tbe per- 
secutmg Pharisees of old, to find an occasion of evil 
agamst him, eagerly made use of this pretext to renew 
tbe attempt to get him mto trouble He bad failed to 
brmg down upon tbe Dean tbe terrors of ecclesiastical 
authority, but it would answer bis purpose as well if 
be could provoke agamst him royal displeasure He 
therefore informed tbe Ejng,now eagerly bent upon bis 
Contmental wars, that Colet bad condemned them , 
that be bad pubbely preached, m a sermon, that an 
unjust peace was ‘ to be preferred before tbe justest 
‘ war ’ "While tbe Bishop was thus whispering evil 
against him in tbe loyal ear, others of bis party were 
zealously preacbmg up tbe war, and launcbmg out 
mvectives agamst Colet and ‘ the fods/ as they 
designated those who were suspected of preferrmg 
classical Latm and Greek to tbe ‘ hhtterature,’ as Colet 
called it, of tbe monks By these means they appear 
to have hoped to brmg Colet mto disgrace, and them- 
selves mto favour, with tbe Kmg 
But it would seem that they watched and waited 


‘ gera Bnxii , ’ * Postea de eadem 
‘ Ghordtgera , ’ ‘ Epigramifm Mor% 
' alludms ad versus suyenores 
^ Ahud de eodem, &c — Mon Eyt- 
gramrmta 

^ See the several epigrams relat- 
ing to Bnxins in Mon Eyigram- 


mata For the wearisome corres 
pondenoe which resulted from 
the publication of these epigrams 
and the ‘ AnUmorm ’ of Bnxius in 
reply, see Eras Op m , index un- 
der the head ‘ Bnxius (Germanus) ’ 
See also PMomorus, p 71 
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in vain for any visible sign of success. Tbe King 
appeared strangely indifferent abke to tbe treasonable 
preaching of the Dean and to their own effervescent 
loyalty 

Unknown to them, the Kmg sent for Colet, and 
privately encouraged him to go on boldly reforming 
by his teaching the corrupt morals of the age, and by 
no means to hide his hght m tunes so dark He knew 
full well, he said, what these bishops were plotting 
agamst him, and also what good service he had done 
to the British nation both by example and teaching 
And he ended by saymg, that he would put such a 
check upon the attempts of these men, as would make 
it clear to others that if any one chose to meddle with 
Colet it would not be with impunity > 

Upon this Colet thanked the Ehng for his kind mten- 
tions, but, as to what he proposed further, beseeched 
him to forbear ‘ He had no wish,’ he said, ‘ that any 
‘ one should be the worse on his account , he had 
‘ rather resign his preferment than it should come to 
‘ that ’ 1 

II COLET’S SERMON TO HENRY VIII (1513) 

The sprmg of 1513 was spent by Henry VIII in 
energetic preparations for another campaign, m which 
he hoped to retrieve the lost credit of his arms The 
young Kmg, m spite of his regard for better counsellors, 
was mtent upon warhke achievements His first 
failure had made him the more eager to rush mto the 
combat agam Wolsey, the only man amongst the 
war party whose energy and tact were equal to the 

^ Eras Of m pp 460, 461 See 
also * E%cTmTd% Pace% de Fructu 
qm doctnm fermpitur, hhw'* 


Bas^e, 1517, Oct And Cresaere 
More’s Lzfe of More, App 
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emergency, found m this turn of afiairs the steppmg- 
stone to his own ambitious fortime The preparations 
for the next campaign were entrusted to his hands 
Eumours were heard that the French would he 
likely to mvade England if Henry VIII long delayed 
his mvasion of France To meet this contmgency, the 
sherifis of Someiset and Doiset had been akeady or- 
dered to issue proclamations, that every man between 
sixty and sixteen should be ready in arms i to defend 
his country Ever and anon came tidmgs that the 
French navy was movmg restlessly about on the 
opposite shore,® m readmess for some unknown enter- 
prise Diplomatists were meanwhile weavmg their 
wily webs of diplomacy, deceivmg and being deceived. 
Even between the parties to the League there were 
constant breaches of confidence and double-deahng 
The entangled meshes of mternational pohcy were 
thrown mto stiU greater confusion, m February, by 
the death of Juhus II , the head of the Holy Alhance 
The new Pope might be a Frenchman, instead of the 
leader of the league agamst France, for anythmg men 
knew The moment was auspicious for the attempt 
to brmg about a peace But Henry VIII was bent 
upon war He urged on the equipment of the fleet, 
and was impatient of delay On March 17 he con- 
ferred upon Sir Edward Howard the high-soundmg 
title of ‘ Admiral of England, Wales, Ireland, Nor- 
' mandy, Gascony, and Aqmtame ’ ^ On Saturday, 
the 21st, he went down to Plymouth to inspect the 
fleet m person, and left orders to the Admiral to put 
to sea He had set his heart upon his fleet, and m 
partmg from Howard commanded him to send him 
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^ Brewer, i 3723 


3 Ibid 3752, 3821 


^Ibid 3809 
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Chap word ‘ how every sliip did sail ’ ^ With, his royal head 
thus full of his ships and sailors, and eagerly waiting 
AD 1613 for tidings of the result of their first tnal-trip in the 
Channel, Henry VIII entered upon the solemnities of 
Holy Passion Week. 

On Good Friday, the 27th, the King attended 
ividay Divine service in the Chapel Royal Dean Colet was 
the preacher for the day It must have been especially 
difficult and even pamful for Colet, after the kmdness 
shown to bun so recently by the Kong, agam to express 
in the royal presence his strong condemnation of the 
warhke pohcy upon which Henry VIII had entered m 
the previous year, andm the pursuit of which he was 
now so eagerly preparing for a second campaign The 
K ing too, commg directly from his fleet full of expecta- 
tion, was not likely to be m a mood to be thwarted by 
a preacher But Colet was firm m his purpose, and 
as, when called to preach before Convocation, he had 
chosen his text expressly for the bishops, so now m the 
royal presence he preached his sermon to the Kmg 
' He preached wonderfully ’ (says Erasmus) ‘ on the 
sermon to ‘ wAory Of OJirist, exhortmg all Christians to fight and 
‘ conquer under the banner of their Kmg He showed 
' that when wicked men, out of hatred and ambition, 
‘ fought with and destroyed one another, they fought 
‘ under the banner, not of Christ, but of the devil 
‘ He showed, further, how hard a thmg it is to die a 
‘ Christian death [on the field of battle] , how few 
‘ undertake a war except from hatred or ambition , 

‘ how hardly possible it is for those who really have 
‘ that brotherly love without which “ no one can see 

* Brewer, i xivu, and No 3820 Edward Lord Howard to Henry 
VHL 
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‘ “ tlie Lord ” to tkcust th.eir sword into their brother’s 
‘ blood , and he urged, in conclusion, that instead of 
‘ nmtatuig the example of Caesars and Alexanders, 
‘ the Christian ought rather to follow the example of 
‘ Christ his Prmce ’ ^ 

So earnestly had Colet preached, and with such 
telhng and pointed allusion to the events of the day, 
that the Kmg was not a httle afraid that the sermon 
might damp the zeal of his newly enlisted soldiers 
Thereupon, hke birds of evil omen, the enemies of 
Colet hovered round him as though he were an owl, 
hopmg that at length the royal anger might be stirred 
agamst him The King sent for Colet He came at 
the royal command He dmed at the Franciscan 
monastery adjommg the Palace at Greenwich When 
the Kmg knew he was there, he went out mto the 
monastery garden to meet him, disimssmg all his 
attendants And when the two were qmte alone, he 
bade Colet to cover his head and be at ease with him 
‘ I did not call you here. Dean,’ he said to him, ‘ to 
‘ mterrupt your holy labours, for of these I altogether 
* approve, but to unburden my conscience of some 
‘ scruples, that by your advice I may be able more 
‘ fully to do my duty.’ They talked together nearly 
an hour and a half, Colet’s enemies, meanwhile, im- 
patiently waiting m the court, scarcely able to contam 
their fury, chuckling over the jeopardy m which they 
thought Colet at last stood with the Kmg As it was, 
the Kmg approved and agreed with Colet m everythmg 
he said But he was glad to find that Colet had not 
mtended to declare absolutely that there could be no 
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^ Eras Op m ^ 461 Compare Enchiridion, * Canon VI ^ 
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]tist wax, no doubt persuading himself that his own 
was one of the very few just ones The conversation 
ended in his espressmg a wish that Colet would some 
time or other explam himself more clearly, lest the raw 
soldiers should go away with a mistaken notion, and 
think that he had really said that no war is lawful to 
Christians ^ ‘ And thus ' (contmues Erasmus) ‘ Colet, 
‘ by his smgular discretion and moderation, not only 
‘ satisfied the mmd of the Kmg, but even lose m his 
' favour ' When he returned to the palace at partmg, 
the King graciously drank to his health, embracmg him 
most warmly, and, promising aU the favours which 
it was m the power of a most lovmg prmce to grant, 
dismissed him Colet was no sooner gone than the 
courtiers flocked agam round the King, to know the 
result of his conference m the convent garden Where- 
upon the Kmg rephed, m the hearmg of all ' Let 
‘ every one have his own doctor, and let every one 
‘ favour his own , this man is the doctor for me ' Upon 
this the hungry wolves departed without their bone, 
and thereafter no one ever dared to meddle with Colet. 
This IS Erasmus’s version® of an mcident which, 
especially when placed m its proper historical settmg, 
may be looked upon as a jewel m the crown both of 
the young Kmg and of his upright subject It has 
been reported that Colet comphed with the Kmg’s 
wish, and preached another sermon m favour of the 
war against France, of the necessity and justice of 
which, as strictly defensive, the Kmg had convmced 


^ Colet, and Erasmus, and More, 
notwithstanding their very severe 
condemnation of the wars of the 
penod, and wars in general, never 


went so far as to lay down the 
doctrine, that * AU War is unlawful 
‘ to the Chnstian ’ 

® Eras Op m p 461, A, E 
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bim But with reference to this second sermon, if 
ever it was preached, Erasmus is silent.^ 

m THE SECOND CAMPAIGN OE HENRY Ym (1513) 

While the Eang was trjnng to pacify his conscience, 
and allay the scruples raised m his mind by Colet^s 
preachmg, his ambassador (West) was hstenmg to a 
Good Friday sermon at the Chapel Royal of Scotland, 
and usmg the occasion to urge upon the Queen to use 
her mfluence with the Scotch king m favour of peace 
with England There were rumours that the Scotch 
kmg was playmg mto the hands of the Em g of France 
—that he was gomg to send a ‘ gieat ship ’ to aid 
him m his wars A legacy happened to be due from 
England to the Queen of Scotland, and West was 
mstructed to threaten to withhold payment unlp-sf:! 
James would promise to keep the peace with E'ngla.'ptl , 
James gave shuffling and unsatisfactory rephes 
Theie were troubles ahead m that quarter 1 2 

The news sent by West from Scotland must have 
raised some forebodmgs m Henry’s mmd The chance 
of findmg one enemy behmd him, if he attempted to 
mvade France, in itself was not encouragmg As to 
any scruples raised by Colet’s preachmg, his head was 
probably far too full of the approachmg campaign, 
and his heart too earnestly set upon the success of his 
fleet, to admit of his impartially considermg the right 
and the wrong of the war m which he was aheady 
mvolved, or the evils it would brmg upon his country 


^ Kmght’s Life of Colei, p 207, Brewer, Nic West to Henry 
note quoted from Ant%g^ Bntann , VTEI 3838 
Sub Wil Warham,ed Han p 306 
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Meanwlule, probably only a few days after Colet's 
sermon was preached, the anxiously ejected news 
reached England of the election to the Papal chair of 
Cardmal de’ Medici, an acquamtance of Erasmus, and 
the fellow-student of his friend Lmacre, under the 
title of Leo X The letter which conveyed the news 
to Henry VIII spoke of the ‘ gentleness, innocence, 
‘ and virtue ’ of the new Pope, and his anxiety for a 
‘universal peace’ He had declared that he would 
abide by the League, but the writer exqiressed his 
opmion that ‘ he would not be fond of war hke Juhus 
‘ — that he would favour hteiature and the arts, and 
‘ employ himself m buildmg [St Peter’s], but not 
‘ enter upon any war except from compulsion, unless 
‘ it might be agamst the mfidels ’ ^ 

Henry — ^just then receivmg reports from his fleet, 
dating to April 5,^ full of eager expectation and confi- 
dence on the pait of the Admiral, ‘ that an engagement 
‘ with the French might be looked for in five or six 
‘ days, and that by the aid of God and of St George 
‘ they hoped to have a fair day with them ’ — was not 
at all m a humour to hear of a general peace So on 
April 12, all good advice of Colet’s forgotten, he wrote 
to his minister at Eome,® instructmg him to express 
his ]oy that Leo X had adhered to the Holy League, 
and to state that he (Henry) could not think of enter- 
taming any propositions for peace, considermg the 
magmtude and vast expense of his preparations, at 
aU events without the consent of all parties A fleet 
of 12,000 soldiers, the numster was to say, was already 
at sea, and Henry was preparing to mvade France 

^ Brewer, i 3780 ^ Henry VIII to Cardinal Bain- 

2 Ibid 3857 Sir E Howard to bndge Brewer, i 3876 
Wolsey 
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himself with 40,000 more, and powerful artillery 
It would be most expedient to cripple the power 
of the Kmg of !France now, and prevent his ambition 
for the future ^ 

This letter was written on April 12 On the 17th 
Sir Arthur Plantagenet came with letters from the 
fleet, under leave of absence He could ill be spared, 
wrote the Admiral , but his ship had struck upon a 
rock, and m great peril he had made a vow that, if it 
pleased God to dehver him, he would not eat flesh or 
&h till he had made a pilgrimage to the shrme of Our 
Lady of Walsmgham ; ® and accordmgly thither he 
was bound 

This was only the begmnmg of troubles On 
April 25, Admiral Howard, with a personal bravery 
and darmg which immortahsed his name, boarded the 
ship of the French admiral with sixteen compamons, 
but, m the struggle which ensued, was thrust overboard 
with ‘ morris pykes ’ and lost The Enghsh fleet, dis- 
heartened by the loss of its brave admiral, returned 
to Plymouth without proper orders, and without 
havmg inflicted any considerable blow upon the 
French fleet ^ 

The Ehng, just then preparmg to cross over to Calais 
with his mam army, to mvade France m person, 
hastily appomted Thomas Lord Howard admiral m 
the place of his brother , and m letters to the captams, 
gave vent to his royal displeasure at their return to 
Plymouth without bs orders — ^letters which disheart- 
ened stiU more an army which the new Admiral found 


‘ Brewer, i 3876 * Ibid 4005, Eokyngham to 

® Ibid 3903, Sir B Howard to Wolsey 
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‘ very badly ordered, more tban balf on land, and 
‘ a great number stolen away ’ ^ 

But still Henry was determined to press on witb bis 
enterpiise He wrote to bis ambassadors to urge tbe 
TTmor of Spam at once to invade Guienne or Gascony, 
as tbe Engbsb navy, tbougb amountmg to 10,000 men, 
was not sufficient to meet tbe combined forces of tbe 
enemy without Ferdmand’s aid Yet for all tbis, they 
were to say, ‘ be would not foibear tbe mvasion of 
‘ France ’ ^ He was not even deterred by receipt of 
inteUigence, before be set sail, that bis treacherous 
fatber-m-law bad abeady forsaken him, and made a 
year’s truce with France ® On June 30 tbe watchers 
on tbe walls of Calais beheld tbe Kmg, with ’ such 
‘ a fleet as Neptune never saw before,’ approacbmg 
amid ‘ great firmg of guns from tbe ships and towers,’ 
to commence m good earnest bis mvasion of France 
Little as did tbe ‘ Oxford Reformers ’ sympathise 
with tbe war, they were no mdifferent spectators 
Even Erasmus for tbe time could not but share tbe 
f eebngs of an Engbsbman, tbougb be bad many friends 
m France, and bated tbe war From tbe bst of tbe 
ships of tbe navy, m tbe handwriting of Wolsey, it 
appears that one or more of them bad been christened 
‘ Erasmus ’ ^ Some of bis mtimate fnends followed 
tbe army m tbe Kmg’s retmue. Ammomus, tbe 
Kmg’s Latm secretary, was one of them , and Eras- 
mus was kept informed by bis letters of what was going 
on, and amused by bis quamt sketches of camp-bfe ® 


’ Brewer, i 4019, Thomas Lord 
Howard to Wolsey , 4020, Thomas 
Lord Howard to Henry VIEI 
^ Ibid 4055, Henry Vm to his 
ambassadors in Arragon 


^ Ibid 4075, Fox to Wolsey 
^ Ibid 3977, 5761 
® Eras Epist cxix Brewer, i 
4427, Erasmus to Ammonms. 
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He was even ready himself with an epigram upon the 
flight of the French after the Battle (or rather the no- 
battle) of Spurs He could not resist the temptation 
to turn the tables upon the French poets, who had 
mdulged their vem of satire at the expense of the 
English durmg the last yearns campaign, and had there- 
by so nettled the spirit of More and his friends To 
the ‘ De Anglorum e Galhis fuga ’ of the French poet, 
Erasmus was now ready with a still more bitmg satire, 
‘ In fugam Gallorum insequentibus Anghs ’ ^ More 
also wrote an epigram, m which he contrasted the 
bloody resistance of the Nervu to Csesar with the feeble 
opposition ofiered by their modern French successors 
to Henry VIII ® 

It would be out of place here to foUow the details 
of the campaign Suffice it to say that, hke the first 
game of a child, it was carelessly and blundermgly 
played, — ^not, however, without buoyant spmt, and 
that air of exaggerated grandeur which betokens the 
mexpenenced hand The towns of Terouenne and 
Toumay were mdeed taken, and that without much 
bloodshed , but they were taken under the selfish 
advice of Maximilian, who throughout never lost sight 
of his own interest, and was pleased enough to use the 
lavish purse and the ardent ambition of his young ally 
to his own advantage The power of France was not 
cnppled by the takmg of these unimportant towns 
The whole enterprise was confined withm the narrow 
limits of so remote a corner of France that her soil 
could hardly be regarded as really mvaded So small 
a portion of the French army was engaged m opposmg 

^ Be Be&btione Nervm, Mon 
Ep%grammata Basle, 1518, p 263, 
and ed 1522, p 98. 
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it, that it was scarcely a war with Louis XII Henry 
VIII. himself spent more time in tournaments and 
bnlhant pageants than m actual fightmg He was 
emphatically playing at the game of war 

But while Henry was thus engaged in France, King 
James of Scotland, m spite of treaties and promises, 
treacherously took opportumty to cross the borders, 
and recklessly to invade England with a large but ill- 
trained army Queen Katherine, whom Henry had 
appomted Eegent during his absence, shanng his love 
of chivahous enterprise, zealously mustered what forces 
were left m England , and thus it came about, that 
]ust as Henry was entering Tournay, the news arrived 
of the Battle of Flodden From 500 to 1000 Enghsh 
and about 10,000 Scotch, it was reported, lay dead 
upon that bloody field The Kmg of Scots fell near 
his banner, and at his side Scotch bishops, lords, and 
noblemen, amongst whom was the friend and pupil 
of Erasmus — ^the young Archbishop of St Andrew’s 
Queen Katherme wrote, with a thankful heart, to her 
royal husband, giving an account of the great victory, 
and informing him that she was about to go on. pil- 
grimage to Our Lady of Walsingham, in performance 
of past promises, and to pray for his return 
Before the end of October the King, finding nothing 
better to do, amid great show of triumph returned 
to England Thus ended this second campaign, with 
]ust sufficient success to induce the Kmg and Wolsey 
to prepare for a third ^ 


^ For the particolars mentioned 
in this section, it will be seen how 
much I am indebted to Mir Brewer 


See vol 1 of his Calendar, preface 
pp Wv, m addition to the par- 
ticular authonties cited 
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Chap 

IV ERASMUS VISITS THE SHRUOT OF OUR LADY OF vm 
WALSINGHAM (1513) aTIsis 

Whale Sir Arthur Plantagenet and. Queen Katherine 
were gomg on pilgrimage to the shrme of Our Lady of 
Walsmgham, to give thanks, the one for the defeat of 
the Scots, and the other for dehverance from ship- 
wreck, Erasmus took it mto his head to go on pilgrim- 
age also He had told his friend Ammonius, m May, 
that he meant to visit the far-famed shrme to pray for 
the success of the Holy League, and to hang up a Greek 
Ode as a votive oSermg ^ He appears to have made 
the pilgnmage from Cambridge m the autumn of 1513, 
accompamed by his young friend Robert Aldridge,^ 
afterwards Bishop of Carlisle It was probably this 
visit which Erasmus so graphically described many 
years afterwards m his Colloquy of the ‘ Relig%ous 
‘ Eilgr%mage ’ 

The College of Canons, under their Sub-pnor, mam- Erasmus 
tamed chiefly by the offermgs left by pilgrims upon the 
Virgm’s altar , the Priory Church, a rehc of which still 
stands to attest its architectural beauty , the small smgham 
unfinished chapel of the Virgm herself, the sea-wmds 
whisthng through its unglazed wmdows , the mner 
wmdowless wooden chapel, with its two doors for 
pilgrims’ mgress and egress ; the Virgm’s shrme, rich 
m jewels, gold and silver ornaments, ht up by burnmg 
tapers , the Him rehgious hght and scented air , the 
Canon at the altar, with jealous eye watchmg each pil- 
grim and his gift, and keepmg guard agamst sacri- 
legious theft , the httle wicket m the gateway through 

’ Eras Epist oxiv Brewor, i ® See mention of Aldridge in 
1652 Eras Epist dccLxxxii. 

T 
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the outer wall, so small that a man must stoop low to 
pass through it, and yet through which, by the Virgm's 
aid, an armed kmght on horseback once escaped from 
his pursuer , the plate of copper, on which the knight’s 
figure was engraved m ancient costume with a beard 
like a goat, and his clothes fittmg close to his body, 
with scarcely so much as a wrmkle m them , the httle 
chapel towards the east, contammg the middle jomt 
of St Peter’s finger, so large, the pilgrims thought, 
that Peter must needs have been a very lusty man , 
the house hard by, which it was said was ages ago 
brought suddenly, one winter time, when all thmgs 
were covered with snow, from a place a great way 
ofi (though to the eyes of Erasmus its thatch, timber, 
walls, and everything about it, seemed of modem 
date) , the concreted nulk of the Holy Virgm, which 
looked like beaten chalk tempered with the white of 
an egg , the bold request of Erasmus, to be mformed 
what evidence there was of its really bemg the milk of 
the Virgm , the contracted brows of the verger, as he 
referred them to the ‘ authentic record ’ of its pedigree, 
hung up high against the wall, — all this is descnbed 
with so much of the graphic detail of an eyewitness, 
that one feels, m readmg the ‘ CoUoquy,’ that it must 
record the writer’s vivid recollections of his own 
experience 

The concludmg mcident of the ‘ Colloquy,’ whether 
referrmg to a future visit, or only an imaginary one, 
evidently alludes to the Greek Ode mentioned m the 
letter to Ammomus It tells how that, before they 
left the place, the Sub-pnor, with some hesitation, 
modestly ventured to ask whether his present visitor 
was the same man who, about two years before, had 
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inmg up a votive tablet msoribed m Hd»rew letters 
for Erasmus remarks, tbey call everytbmg Hebrew 
which they carmot understand. The Sub-pnor is then 
made to relate what great pams had been taken to 
read the Greek verses ; what wipmg of glasses , how 
one wise man thought they were written m Arabic 
letters, and another m altogether fictitious ones , how 
at length one had been able to make out the title, 
which was Latm written m Eoman capitals — the 
verses themselves bemg m Greek, and written m 
Greek capitals In reward for the explanation and 
translation of the Ode, the ‘ CoUoquy ’ goes on to 
relate that the Sub-pnor pulled out of his bag, and 
presented to his visitors a piece of wood cut hom a 
beam on which the Virgm mother had been seen to 
rest. 

Whether this coneludmg mcident related in the 
‘ CoUoquy * was a real occurrence or not, it, at aU 
events, confirms the testimony of the ‘ CoUoquy ’ itself 
to the fact that Erasmus made this pilgrimage m a 
satirical and unbehevmg mood, and that his votive ode 
was rather a joke played upon the ignorant canons, 
than any proof that he himself was a worshipper of 
the Virgm, or a behever m the efficacy of pilgrimages 
to her shrme 
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CHAPTER IX 

I ERASMUS LEAVES CAMBRIDGE, AOT) MEDITATES 
LEAVIFG ENGLAND (1613-14) 

Chap IX DuRiNG the aiitumn of 1513 Erasmus made up his 

AD 1613 mmd to leave Cambridge He had come to England 

Erasmus on the accession of Henry VIII with full purpose to 

flit OfliZZi ^ ^ 

bridge ’ make it his permanent home ^ That his friends would 
try to bring this about had been his last entreaty on 
leavmg England for his visit to Italy They had done 
their best for him They had foimd aU who cared 
for the advance of learmng anxious to secure the 
residence of so great a scholar m their own country 
The pronuses were mdeed vague, but there were plenty 
of them, 'and altogether the chances of a fair main- 
tenance for Erasmus had appeared to be good He 
had settled at Cambridge mtendmg to earn his hvmg 
by teachmg Greek to the students , expectmg, from 
them and from the Umversity, fees and a stipend 
sufdcient to enable him to pay his way. But the 
drudgery of teaching Greek was by no means the work 
upon which Erasmus had set his heart It was rather, 
like St. Paul’s tent-making, the price he had to pay for 
that leisure which he was bent upon devotmg to his 


^ Gomf&ifhdium Vtim Mrasmt Eras Op i preface 
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real work This work was his fellow- work with. Colet 
Apart from the aid he was able to give to his friend, by 
takmg up the cudgels for him at the Umversity, and 
findmg him teachers and schoolbooks for his school — 
for all this was done by-the-bye — ^he was labouring to 
make his own proper contribution towards the object 
to which both were devotmg their all He was labour- 
ing hard to produce an edition of the New Testament 
m the origmal Greek, with a new and free translation 
of his own, and simultaneously with this a corrected 
edition of the works of St Jerome — ^the latter m itself 
an undertakmg of enormous labour. 

In letters written from Cambridge during the years 
1511-1513, we catch stray glimpses of the progress 
of these great works He writes to Colet, m August 
1511, that ‘ he is about attacking St Paul,' ^ and in 
July 1512, that he has fimshed collating the New 
Testament, and is attackmg St Jerome ^ 

To Ammomus, m the camp, durmg the French cam- 
paign of 1513, he writes that he is workmg with almost 
superhuman zeal at the correction of the text of St 
Jerome , and shortly after the close of the campaign 
agamst France, he teHs his friend that ' he himself has 
‘ been wagmg no less fierce a warfare with the blunders 
‘ of Jerome ’ ^ And now, with his editions of the New 
Testament and Jerome nearly ready for the press, 
why should he waste any further time at Cambridge * 
He had complamed from the first that he could get 
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^ Eras Epist cxvii Brewer, i 
1847 

2 Eras Epist oxv Brewer, i 
4336 The allusion to the ‘De 
' Cbpilb ’ (printed in May 1612) 


fixes the date 

^ Eras Epist oxxix Brewer, 
1 4576 See also Brewer, i 2013, 
which belongs to the same antnmi^ 
Epist oxh 
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notliing out of the students ^ All these years he had 
been, in spite of all bis efforts, and notwithstanding an 
annual stipend secured upon a bving in Kent, through 
the kindness of Warham, to a great extent dependent 
on his friends, obliged most unwilhngly to beg, till 
he had become thoroughly ashamed of beggmg® 
And now this autumn of 1513 had brought matters to 
a crisis At Michaelmas the Umversity had agreed 
to pay him thirty nobles,^ and, on September 1, they 
had begged the assistance of Lord Mount] oy m the 
payment of this ‘ enormous stipend ’ for their Greek 
professor, addmg, by way of pressing the urgency of 
their claim, that they must otherwise soon lose hi m ^ 
On November 28, Erasmus wrote to Ammomus 
that he had for some months hved hke a cockle shut up 
in his shell, humming over his books Cambridge, he 
said, was deserted because of the plague , and even 
when aU the men were there, there was no large com- 
pany The expense was mtolerable, the profits not a 
brass farthmg The last five months had, he said, cost 
him sixty nobles, but he had never received more than 
one from his audience He was gomg to throw out 
his sheet-anchor this winter If successful he would 
make his nest, if not he would flit ® 


1 From the letters referred to 
by Brewer, i p 963, Nos 5731 
(Eras Epist clxv), 5732, 5733, 
and 5734, it would seem that he 
had undertaken the education of a 
boy to whom he had been ^ more 
Hhan a father* This does not 
prove that he was m the habit at 
Cambndge of taking private pupils, 
as possibly this boy was placed un- 
der his care somewhat in the same 
way as More had been placed with 


Cardinal Morton 
^ See Eras Epist cl Brewer, 
1 4528 

Eras Epist oxix Brewer, 
1 4427 

4 Brewer, i 4428 
® Eras Epist cxxxi Brewer, i 
2001, under the date 1511 The 
allusion to the Eang of Soots, as 
well as the passage quoted, fix the 
date 1513 See also Eras Epist 
cxxix Brewer, i 4576 
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The result was that in the winter of 1513-14 Chap.ix: 
Erasmus finally left Cambridge The disbanding of ad 1614 
disaffected and demorahsed soldiers had so mcreased EraBmns 

loo 

the number of robbers on the pubhc roads, ^ that Cam- 
traveUmg m the wmter months was considered 
dangerous, but Erasmus was anxious to proceed 
with the pubhcation of his two great works He was 
m London by February 1514 
He found Parhament sitting, and the war party 
havmg all their own way He found the comphant 
Commons supportmg by lavish grants of subsidies 
Henry VIII 's ambition * to recover the realm of 
‘ Prance, his very true patrimony and inheritance, 

‘ and to reduce the same to his obedience,' ^ and 
earned away by the fulsome speeches of courtiers who 
drew a tnumphant contrast between the settmg 
fortunes and growmg infirmities of the French king and 
the prospects of Henry, who, ‘ hke the nsmg sun, was 
‘ growmg bnghter and stronger every day ' ^ While 
tax-collectors were pressmg for the arrears of half a 
dozen previous subsidies, and Parhament was grantmg 
new ones, the hberahty of Enghsh patrons was hkely 
to dechne Their heads were too full of the war, and 
their purses too empty, to admit of their carmg much 
at the moment about Erasmus and his hterary projects 

No wonder, therefore, that when his friends at the Invited to 
Court of the Netherlands urged his acceptance of an 
honorary place in the Privy Council of Prince Charles, Charles 
which would not interfere with his hterary labours, 
together with a pension which would furnish him with 


1 Eras Epist oxxxi Brewer, i 
2001 ^ 

^ 6 Vm c ; 


® Brewer, i 4819 Notes of a 
speech m this parliament. 
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the TnAa,nR to cairy them on — ^no wonder that under 
these circumstances Eiasmus accepted the mvitation 
and concluded to leave England 

In reply to the Abbot of St Bertm, he wrote an 
elegant letter, ^ gracefully acknowledgmg his great 
m wishmg to restore him to his fatherland 
Not that he disliked England, or was wantmg m 
patrons there The Archbishop of Canteibuxy, if he 
had been a brother or a father, could not have been 
kmder to him, and by his gift he stiE held the pension 
out of the hvmg m Kent But the war had suddenly 
diverted the genius of England from its ordmary 
channels The price of everythmg was becoming 
dearer and dearer. The hberahty of patrons was 
becoming less and less How could they do other 
than give sparmgly with so many war-taxes to pay ^ 
He then proceeded — 

‘ Oh that Grod would deign to still the tempest of 
‘ war I What madness is it I The wars of Christian 
‘ princes begm for the most part either out of ambition 
‘ or hatred or lust, or hke diseases of the mmd Con- 
' sider also by whom they are carried on by homi- 
‘ cides, by outcasts, by gamblers, by ravishers, by the 
‘ most sordid mercenary troops, who care more for a 
‘ httle pay than for their hves These ofecourmgs of 
‘ mankmd are to be received mto your territory and 
‘ your cities that you may carry on war Thmk, too, 

‘ of the (iimes which are committed under pretext of 
‘ war, for amid the dm of arms good laws are silent , 

‘ what rapme, what sacrilege, what other crimes of 
‘ which decency forbids the mention I The demorahsa- 
‘ tion which it causes wiU huger m your country for 
‘ years after tihe war is over. . . 

‘ E;ra9. E^ist Qx^l7 
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‘ It IS much, more glonous to found cities than to chap ix 
’ destroy them In our times it is the people who hmld 1514 
‘ and improve cities, while the madness of prmces 
‘ destroys them But, you may say, prmces must 
‘ vindicate their rights Without speakmg lashly of 
‘ the deeds of prmces, one thmg is clear, that there 
‘ are some prmces at least who first do what they hke, 

‘ and then try to find some pretext for their deeds 
‘ And m this hmlyburly of human afians, in the con- 
‘ fusion of so many leagues and treaties, who cannot 
' make out a title to what he wants * Meanwhile these 
‘ wars are not waged for the good of the people, but to 
‘ settle the q^uestion, who shall call himself their prince 
‘ We ought to remember that men, and especially 
‘ Christian men, are/ree-men And if for a long time 
‘they have flourished imder a prmce, and now 
‘ aclmowledge him, what need is there that the world 
‘ should be turned upside down to make a change ^ 

‘ If even among the heathen, long-contmued consent 
‘ [of the people] makes a prince, much more should 
‘ it be so among Christians, with whom royalty is an 
‘ administration, not a dominion ^ ’ 

He concluded by urgmg the abbot to call to mind 
all that Christ and his apostles said about peace, and 
the tolerance of evil If he did so, surely he would 
brmg all his influence to bear upon Prmce Charles 
and the Emperor m favour of a ‘ Chnstian peace 
‘ among Christian prmces ’ ® 


1 Compare More’s Efvgrams, 
headed ‘ Populus consentzens 
‘ Regnnm dat et aizfert,’ and 
‘ Bonnm Pnncipem esse patrem 
‘ non dominnm ’ 

^J^as Epist cxhv and pub- 


lished among ‘ Anctanum Selecta- 
‘ mm ahquot Epistolarum Erasmi,’ 
Ac Basil 1518, p 62 The above 
extrsicts are abridged m the trans- 
lation 
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In writing to the Prince de Vere on the same 
subject Erasmus had expressed his grief that their 
common country had become mixed up with the 
wars, and his wish that he could safely put m wilting 
what he thought upon the subject ^ Whether safely 
or not, he had certamly now dared to speak his mind 
pretty fully m the letter to the Abbot of St Bertm 

n ERASMUS AND THE PAPAL AMBASSADOR (1514) 

Erasmus had other opportunities of speaking out 
his mind about the war 

There was a rumour afloat that a Papal ambassador 
had arnved m England — ^a Cardinal m disguise It 
happened that Erasmus was minted to dme with his 
friend Ammomus He went as a man goes to the 
house of an mtimate friend, without ceremony, and 
expectmg to dme with him alone He found, however, 
another guest at his friend’s table — a man m a long 
robe, his hair bound up m a net, and with a smgle 
servant attendmg him Erasmus, after salutmg his 
friend, eyed the stranger with some curiosity Struck 
by the mihtary sternness of the man’s look, he asked 
of Ammomus m Greek, ‘ Who is he ? ’ He rephed, 
also m Greek, ‘ A great merchant ’ ‘ I thought so,’ 
said Erasmus , and carmg to take no further notice of 
him, they sat down to table, the stranger takmg pre- 
cedence Erasmus chatted with Amm omus as though 
they had been alone, and, amongst other thmgs, hap- 
pened to ask him whether the rumour was true that an 
ambassador had come from Leo X. to negotiate a peace 
between England and France ‘ The Pope,’ he con- 
tmued, ’ did not take me mto his councils , but if he had 


^ ^ras Epist. oxlnai. 
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‘ I should not have advised him to propose a peace ’ Chap ix 
‘ Why ■2 ’ asked Ammonius ‘ Because it would not be ^^”1514 
‘ wise to talk about peace/ rephed Erasmus ‘ Why ? ’ 

‘ Because a peace cannot be negotiated all at once , and 
‘ m the meantime, while the monarchs are treatmg 
‘ about the conditions, the soldiers, at the very thought 
‘ of peace, will be mcited to far worse projects than m 
‘ war Itself , whereas by a truce the hands of the 
‘ soldiery may be tied at once I should propose a 
‘ truce of three years, m order that the terms might 
‘ be arranged of a really permanent treaty of peace ’ 
Ammomus assented, and said that he thought this 
was what the ambassador was trymg to do ‘ Is 
‘ he a Cardmal 2 ■’ asked Erasmus ‘ What made you 
‘ thmk he was 2 ’ said the other ‘ The Itahans say 
‘ so ’ ‘ And how do they know ^ ’ asked Ammomus, 
agam fencmg with Erasmus’s question ‘ Is it true 
‘ that he is a Cardmal * ’ repeated Erasmus by-and-bye, 
as though he meant to have a straightforward answer 
‘ His spirit IS the spirit of a Cardinal,’ evasively 
rephed .Ammomus, brought to bay by the direct 
question ‘ It is somethmg,’ observed Erasmus, 
s m i l i n g, ‘ to have a Cardmal’s spirit > ’ 

The stranger all this time had remamed silent, 
drmkmg m this conversation between the two friends 
At last he made an observation or two m Itahan, 
mixing m a Latm word now and then, as an mteUigent 
merchant might be expected to do Seemg that Eras- 
mus took no notice of what he said, he turned roimd, 
and m Latm observed, ‘ I wonder you should care 
‘ to hve m this barbarous nation, unless you choose 
‘ rather to be aU alone here than prst at Eome ’ 

Erasmus astonished and somewhat nettled to he?i4r 
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Chap IX a mercliaiit talk in this way, ■with, disdam'ful dryness 
1514 replied that he "was h’vong in a country in -which there 
was a very great number of men distmgmshed for 
their learnmg He had lather hold the last place 
among these than be nowhere at Rome 
Ammonius, seemg the awkward turn that thmgs 
were takmg, and that Erasmus m his present humour 
might probably, as he sometimes did, speak his mind 
rather more plamly than might be desirable, mter- 
posed, and, to prevent further perplexity, suggested 
that they should ad]oum to the garden i 

Erasmus found out afterwards that the merchant 
stranger -with whom he had had this smgular brush 
was the Pope’s ambassador himself — Card%nal 
Ganossa > 

m PAETING INTEBCOUESE BETWEEN EEASMUS AND 
COLET (1614) 

Meanwhile, m spite of Papal Nuncios, the prepara- 
tions for the contmuance of the war proceeded as 
before There were no signs of peace The Kmg 
had had a dangerous illness, but had risen from his 
couch ' fierce as ever agamst France ’ * 

With hea-yy hearts Colet and Erasmus held on their 
way The war lay like a dark cloud on their horizon 
It was thro-wmg back their work How it had 
changed the plans of Erasmus has been sho-wn It had 
also made Golet’s position one of greater difficulty. It 
IS true that hitherto royal favour had protected him 
jEcom the hatred of his persecutors, but the Bishop of 
London and his party were more exasperated agamst 
him than ever, and who could teU how soon the King’s 

^ Er^a Germano Bnsjo Eras ® Brewer, % 4^^, 5173, and 
Jlptst 47 j§^ 
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fickle Iitimour aught change ^ His love of war was ohap ix 
growing wilder and wilder. He was becoming mtoxi- ad'wu 
cated by it And who could tell what the young TTmg 
might do if his passions ever should nse into mastery 
over better f eehngs ^ Even the King’s present favour, 
though it had preserved Colet as yet unharmed m 
person, did not prevent his bemg cramped and 
hmdered m his work Whatever he might do was 
sure to be misconstrued, and to become the subject 
of the ‘ idle talk of the malevolent.’ i 

It would seem also that other clouds than that of Coiet 
the war cast their shadow at this time over Colet’s 
life By the erection and foundation of his school, he 
had reduced his mcome almost more than he could 
well afiord,® and accustomed, as he was, to abundant 
means, it was natural that he should be harassed and 
annoyed by anything hkely stiU further to narrow his 
resources He seems to have been troubled with 
vexed questions of property and family dispute — 
most irksome of all others to a man who was givmg 
life and wealth away m a great work 

Erasmus, six months previously, m July 1513, had 
Written to Colet thus — 

‘ The end of your letter grieved me, for you write 
‘ that you are more harassed than usual by the troubles 
‘ of busmess. I desire mdeed for you to be removed 
‘ as far as possible from worldly busmess , not because 
‘ I am afraid lest this world, entangled though it be, 

‘ should get hold of you and claim you for its own, but 


^ Eras Epist cxv Eras Op 
m p 107, D Brewer, i 43S6 


" Eras Epist cxv 
111 p 106, E and E 
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Erasmus 
advises 
Colet to 
give in 


‘ becaiise I had rather such genius, such eloquence, 
‘ such learning should be devoted wholly to Christ 
‘ What if you should be unable to extricate yourself 
‘ from it I Take care lest httle by httle you become 
‘ more and more deeply immersed m it Perhaps it 
‘ might be better to g%ve in, rather than to purchase 
‘ victory at so great a cost. For peace of mmd is worth 
‘ a great deal And these thmgs are the thorns which 
‘ accompany riches In the meantime, oppose a good 
‘ honest conscience to the idle talk of the malevolent 
‘ Wrap yourself up m Chnst and in him alone, and 
‘ this entangled world will disturb you less But why 
‘ should I, like the sow, preach to Mmerva , or, hke 
‘ the sick man, prescribe for the doctor ^ Farewell, 
‘ my best beloved teacher I ’ — Erom Cambridge, 
July 11 [1513] 1 

Six months had passed smce Erasmus had thus 
advised his fnend to give in rather than to conquer 
at the cost of his peace of mind, but Colet had not 
yet succeeded m gettmg nd of his perplexities It 
would almost seem that the same old quarrel was still 
hngermg on unhealed , for there was now a dispute 
between Colet and an aged uncle of his, and the bone 
of contention was a large amount of property ® 

One day Colet took Erasmus with brnn by boat to 
dine with Archbishop Warham at Lambeth Palace 
As they rowed up the Thames, Colet sat pensively 
readmg m his book At dinner, bemg set opposite his 
uncle at table, Erasmus noticed that he was ill at ease, 
carmg neither to talk nor to eat And the uncle would 
doubtless have remamed as silent as the nephew, had 
not the Archbishop drawn out the garrulousness of 


^ Eras Epist cxv 


2 Eras O'p iii p 785, A 
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lus old age by cbeerful conversation After dinner chap ix 
the three were closeted ‘together Erasmus knew not 
wbat aU this meant But, as they were rowmg back 
to town m the boat, Colet said, ‘ Erasmus, you’re a 
‘ happy man, and have done me a great service , ’ and 
then he went on to teU his friend bow angry be bad 
been witb bis uncle, and bow be bad even thought of 
gomg to law with him, but m this state of mmd, 
bavmg taken a copy of the ‘ Encbmdion ’ with him, 
be bad read the ‘ rule ’ there given ‘ against anger and 
‘ revenge,’ and it bad done him, so much good that 
be bad held bis tongue at dinner, and with the Colet does 
Archbishop’s kmd assistance after dinner, made up 
matters with bis uncle ^ 

Apart from these cares and troubles, Colet’s heart 
was naturally saddened with the thought of so soon 
partmg with his dearest friend, and, as be now could 
feel, bis ablest fellow-worker The two were often 
together Colet sometimes would send for Erasmus to 
be bis companion when be dmed out, or when be bad 
to make a journey ^ At these times Erasmus testifies 
that no one could be more cbeerful than Colet was. 

It was bis habit always to take a book with him His 
conversation often turned upon rebgious subjects , 
and though m pubbe be was prudently reserved and 
cautious m wbat be said, at these times to his bosom 
friend be most freely spoke out bis real sentiments. 

On one occasion Colet and Erasmus paid a visit Mgnm- 
togetber to the sbrme of St Tbomas-a-Becket G-omg ^^r- 
on pilgrimage was now the fashionable tbmg How 


^ Eras Op m p 785, A C 
^ lUd, p 457, A. See also Eras Epist vm App 
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CsA£ IS admirals and soldiers wlio had narrowly escaped in the 
AD 1514 war went to the shrine of Our Lady at Walsingham to 
fulfil the vows they had made whilst their hves were 
in peril , how even Queen Katherine had been to 
invoke the Virgm’s aid upon her husband’s French 
campaign, and to return thanks for the victory over 
the Scots, has already been seen. It has also been 
mentioned that Erasmus had paid a visit to Walsmg- 
ham from Cambridge m a satirical and sceptical mood, 
and had returned convmced of the absurdity of the 
whole thmg, doubting the genuineness of the relics, 
and ridieuhng the creduhty of pilgrims It seems 
that before leaving England he had a desire to pay a 
similar visit to the rival shrme of St Thomas-&-Becket 
The same ‘ Colloquy ’ m which Erasmus describes 
his visit to Walsmgham enables us to picture the two 
friends on this occasion threadmg the narrow rustic 
lanes of Kent on horseback, makmg the best of their 
way to Canterbury ^ 


1 The compamon of Erasmus 
was, aoeordmg to the ‘ Colloquy,’ 

* Qratiamis Pullus, an Englishman, 
‘learned and pious, but with less 
‘ hkmg for this part of rehgion than 
‘I could wish’ ‘A WicJcUffite, 

* I fancy » ’ suggested the other 
spokesman in the ‘ Colloquy ’ ‘ I 
‘ do not think so ’ (was the reply), 
^ aUhmgh he had read his hooks, 

‘ somewhere or other ’ — Colloquia 
Basle, 1526, p 597 In his letter 
to Justus Jonas, Erasmus mentions 
that Colet was m the habit of read- 
mg heretical books — ^Eras Op iii 
p 460, A It has been suggested 
also (Pilgrimages to Walsingham, 
&c by J G Nichols, ESA 


Westmmster, 1849, p 127), that 
as m the same letter he describes 
Colet as wearmg hlach vestments 
(pulhs vestibus),mstead of the usual 
purple (Eras Op m p 457, B ), 
hence the name ‘ Pullus ’ may m it- 
self pomt to Colet There is also an 
allusion by Erasmus in his treatise, 
‘ Modus Orandi,’ to his visit to the 
shrine of St Thomas h Becket, m 
which he says, ‘ Vidi ipse quum 
‘ ostentarent Imteola lacera quibus 
‘ille dicitur abstersisse muccum 
‘ nanum, abbatem ac cseteros, qui 
‘adstabant, aperto scnmolo venera- 
‘bundos procidere ad genua, acma- 
‘ nibus etiam sublatis adorationem 
* gestu reprsesentare Ista Joanni 
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As they approach, the city the outhiie of the cathe- 
dral church rises imposingly above all surrounding 
objects Its two towers seem to stand, as it were, bid- 
dmg welcome to approachmg pilgrims The sound 
of its bells rolls through the country far and wide m 
melodious peals At length they reach the city, and 
armed with a letter of mtroduction from Archbishop 
Warham, enter the spacious nave of the cathedral 
This IS open to the pubhc, and beyond its own vast- 
ness and solemn grandeur, presents httle of mark, save 
that they notice the gospel of Nicodemus among other 
books afi&xed to the columns, and here and there se- 
pulchral monuments of the nameless dead A vaulted 
passage under the steps ascendmg to the iron gratmg 
of the choir, brmgs them mto the north side of the 
church Here they are shown a plam ancient wooden 
altar of the Virgm, whereupon is exhibited the pomt 
of the dagger with which ‘St Thomas’s bram was 
pierced at the time of his murder, and whose sacred 
rust pilgrims are expected most devoutly to kiss. In 
the vault below they are next shown the martyr’s 
skull, covered with silver, save that the place where 
the dagger pierced it is left bare for mspection also 


‘ ColetOfTiam ts mecum aderat, vide- 
‘ banturmdigna,nuliiferendaTide- 
‘ bantur donee sedaret opportnnitas 
‘ ea extra tumultnm eomgendi ’ — 
Eras Op V p 1119, E, and p 1120, 
A This allusion to Colet so aceu- 
ratelyeomports with wbat is said in 
the Colloquy of ‘ Gratianus Pullus,’ 
that the one seems most probably 
suggested only as a 7iom de flume 
for the other I am further mdebted 
to Mr Lupton for the suggestion 
that when Ammomus, writing to 


Erasmus (Epist olxxv ), says ‘ tuus 
‘ Leucofheeus salvere te 3 ubet,’ he 
alludes to Colet ‘ Leueophaeus ’ 
bemg a Greek form of the same 
mekname as ‘PuUus ’ might be in a 
Latin form Mr Lupton has also 
shown that ‘ Grattan ’ is a render- 
ing of ^ John^ See his mtroduc- 
tion to his edition of Colet on the 
Sacraments of the Church, pp 6, 7 
So that the identification of Colet 
with the Qratumus Pullus of the 
CoUoquy is now complete 
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Chap ix tte halt stirt and girdle witli which, the samt was 
1514 wont to mortify his flesh Thence they are taken mto 
the choir to behold its treasures — ^bones without end , 
skulls, ]aw-bones, teeth, hands, fingers, arms — to all 
which the pilgrim’s kiss is duly ejected. 

But Colet havmg had about enough of this, begms 
to show evident tokens of dishke to kiss any more 
Whereupon the verger piously shuts up the rest of his 
treasures from the gaze of the careless and profane 
The high altar and its load of costly ornaments next 
claim attention , after which they pass mto the vestry, 
where is preserved the staff of St Thomas, surrotmded 
by a wonderful display of silk vestments and golden 
candlesticks Thence they are conducted up a flight 
of steps mto a chapel behmd the high altar, and 
shown the face of the samt set m gold and jewels 
Here, agam, Colet breaks m upon the dumb show 
wilii awkward bluntness He asks the guide whether 
St. Thomas-^-Becket when he hved was not very kmd 
to the poor ^ The verger assents ‘ Nor can he have 
' changed his mind on this pomt, I should think,’ 
contmues Colet, ‘ unless it be for the better ? ’ The 
verger nods a sign of approbation. Whereupon Colet 
submits the queiy whether the samt, havmg been so 
hberal to the poor when a poor man himself, would 
not now rather permit them to help themselves to 
some of his vast nches, m rehef of their many 
necessities, than let them so often be tempted mto sm 
by their need * And the gmde stall hstenmg m 
silence, Colet m his earnest way proceeds boldly to 
assert his own firm conviction that this most holy Tnfl.-n 
would be even dehghted that, now that he is dead, 
these riches of his should go to lighten the poor man’s 
load of poverty, rather than be hoarded up here. At 
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whicb. sacrilegious lemark of Colet’s the verger, con- 
tracting his brow and poutmg his hps, looks upon his 
visitors with a wondering stare out of his gorgon eyes, 
and doubtless would have made short work with them 
were it not that they have come with letters of intro- 
duction from the archbishop Erasmus throws m a 
few pacifying words and pieces of com, and the two 
friends pass on to mspect, under the escort now of the 
pnor himself, the rest of the riches and rehcs of the 
place AU agam proceeds smoothly tiU a chest is 
opened containing the rags on which the samt, when 
in the flesh, was accustomed to wipe his nose and 
the sweat from his brow The pnor, knowmg the 
position and digmty of Colet, and wishing to do hun 
becoming honour, graciously offers him as a present 
of untold value one of these rags I Colet, breaking 
through all rules of pohteness, takes up the rag be- 
tween the tips of his fingers with a somewhat fastidious 
air and a disdainful chuckle, and then lays it down 
again m evident disgust. The pnor, not choosmg to 
take notice of Colet’s profamty, abruptly shuts up the 
chest and pohtely invites them to partake of some 
refreshment After which the two fnends agam 
mount their horses, and make the best of their way 
back to London. 

Their way hes through a narrow lane, worn deep by 
trafiS-C and weather, and with a high bank on either 
side. Colet ndes to the left of the road. Presently an 
old mendicant monk comes out of a house ^ on Colet’s 
side of the way, and proceeds to sprinkle hun with 
holy water. Though not m the best of tempers. 
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1 The lazar-house of HarbledowD See Dean Stanley’s Historical 
Memorials of Canterhury, ed 1868, p 243. 
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Chap IX Colet submits to thus annoyance without quite losmg 
A d* 1614 when the old mendicant next presents to him 

the upper leather of an old shoe for his kiss, Colet 
abruptly demands what he wants with him The old 
man rephes that the rehc is a piece of St Thomas’s 
shoe I This is more than Colet knows how to put up 
with ‘ What I ’ he says passionately, turning to 
Erasmus, ‘ do these fools want us to kiss the shoes of 
‘ every good man ? They pick out the filthiest thmgs 
' they can find, and ask us to kiss them ’ Erasmus to 
counteract the efiect of such a remark upon the min d 
of the astonished mendicant, gives him a trifle, and 
the pilgnms pass on their ]oumey, discussing the 
difficult question how abuses such as they have wit- 
nessed this day are to be remedied Colet cannot 
restram his mdignant feehng, but Erasmus urges 
that a rough or sudden remedy might be worse than 
the disease These superstitions must, he thinks, 
be tolerated until an opportumty arises of correcting 
them without creatmg disorder 

There can be httle doubt that the graphic picture 
of which the above is only a rapid sketch was drawn 
from actual recollections, and described the real feel- 
ings of Erasmus and his bolder friend 
Little did the two friends dream, as they rode back 
to town debatmg these questions, how soon they 
would find a final solution Men’s faith was then so 
strong and imphcit in ‘ Our Lady of Walsingham ’ 
that kmgs and queens were makmg pilgrunage to her 
shrme, and the common people, as they gazed at 
night upon the ‘ milky way,’ beheved that it was the 
starry pathway marked out by heaven to direct pil- 
- gnms to the place where the milk of the Holy Vir gin 
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was preserved, and called it the ‘ WalsmgJiam way ’ 
Little did they dream that m another five and twenty 
years the canons would be convicted of forgmg rehcs 
and feignmg miracles, and the far-famed image of the 
Virgm dragged to Chelsea by royal order to be there 
pubhcly burned Then pilgrims were flockmg to 
Canterbury m crowds to adore the rehcs and to 
admire the riches of St Thomas’s shrme Little did 
they dream that m five and twenty years St Thomas’s 
bones would share the fiery fate of the image of the 
Virgm, and the gold and ]ewellery of St Thomas’s 
shrme be earned ofi m chests upon the shoulders of 
eight stout men, and cast without remorse into the 
royal exchequer t ^ 


1 The colloquy from which the 
particulars given in this section 
have been obtained is entitled 
Peregnnatio Behgioms ergo It was 
not contained in the edition of 1522 
(Argent ), but it was inserted pro- 
bably in that of 1524 (which, how- 


ever, I have not seen) It was 
contained in the Basle edition of 
1526, which IS probably a reprint 
of that of 1524, the prefatory letter 
at the beginning being dated Galen 
Aug 1524 
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I ERASIVIUS GOES TO BASLE TO PRINT HIS NEW 
TESTAMENT (1514) 

It was on a July morning m the year 1514 that Eras- 
mus agam crossed the Channel The wmd was fair, 
the sea calm, the sky bright and simny , but durmg 
the easy passage Erasmus had a heavy heart He had 
once more left his Enghsh friends behmd him, bent 
upon a sohtary pilgrimage to Basle, m order that his 
edition of the letters of St Jerome and his G-reek New 
Testament might be prmted at the press of Eroben 
the prmter But, always unlucky on leaving British 
shores, he missed his baggage from the boat when, 
after the bustle of embarkation, he looked to see that 
all was right To have lost his manuscripts — his 
Jerome, his New Testament, the labours of so many 
years — ^to be on his way to Basle without the 
books for the prmtmg of which he was takmg the long 
journey — ^this was enough to weigh down his heart 
with a grief which he might well compare to that of 
a parent who has lost his children It turned out, 
after all, to be a tnok of the knavish sailors, who 
threw the traveller’s luggage mto another boat in 
order to extort a few coins for its recovery. Eras- 
mus, m the end, got his lu^age back again ; but he 
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miglit well say tliat, though the passage was a good 
one, it was an anxious one to him ^ 

On his arrival at the castle of Hammes, near Calais, 
where he had agreed to spend a few days with his old 
pupil and friend Lord Mount] oy, he found waitmg for 
him a letter from Servatius, prior of the monastery 
of Stem, m Holland — the monastery mto which he 
had been ensnared when a youth against his judg- 
ment by treachery and foul play 

It was a letter doubtless written with kmdly feehng, 
for the prior had once been his compamon , but still 
he evidently took it as a letter from the prior of the 
convent from which he was a kind of runaway, not 
only mviting, but m measure cTxmmng him back 
agam, reproachfully remindmg hun of his vows, cen- 
surmg his wandermg hfe, his throwmg ofE the habit 
of his order, and endmg with a bribe — ^the offer of a 
post of great advantage if he would return 

Erasmus return I No, truly , that he would not ' 
But the very uairimg of it brought back to mind not 
only the wrongs he had suffered m his youth , the 
cruelty and baseness of his guardians , his miserable 
experience of monastic hfe , how hardly he had 
escaped out of it, his trials durmg a chequered 
wandermg hfe smce , but also his entry upon fellow- 
work with Colet , the noble-hearted fnends with 
whom he had been privileged to come m contact , the 
noble work m which they were now engaged together 
What I give up these to put his neck agam under a 
yoke which had so galled him m dark times gone by ' 
Amd for what ? To become perchance the father- 
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1 Eras Ammomo Eras Epist clix 
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Chap X 


AD 1514 


Erasmus 
alludes to 
his youth 


confessor of a ntmnery i It was as tLougli Pharaoh, 
had sent an embassy to Moses ofiermg to make him 
a taskmaster if he would but return mto Egypt 

No wonder that Erasmus, findmg this lettei from 
Servatius waitmg for him on his arrival at the castle 
of his fnend, took up his pen to reply somewhat 
warmly before proceeding on his ]oumey His letter 
hes as a kmd of waymark by the roadside of his 
wandermg hfe, and with some abridgment and omis- 
sions may be thus translated — 

Eiosmus to Servat%us 

‘ Bemg on a journey, I must reply m but 

‘ few words, and confine myself to matters of the 
‘ most importance 

‘ Men hold opmions so diverse that it is impossible 
‘ to please everybody That my desire is m very deed 
‘ to follow that which is really the best, God is my 
‘ witness J It was never my mtention to change my 
‘ mode of life or my habit , not because I approved 
‘ of either, but lest I should give rise to scandal. You 
‘ know well that it was by the pertmacity of my guar- 
‘ dians and the persuasion of wicked men that I was 
‘ forced rather than mduced to enter the monastic life. 

‘ Afterwards, when I found out how entirely unsmted 
‘ it was for me, I was restrained by the taunts of Cor- 
‘ nehus Wertem and the bashfuhiess of youth 
‘ But it may be objected that I had a year of what is 
‘ called “ probation,’^ and was of mature age Eidicu- 
‘ Ions ' As though anyone could require that a boy 
‘ of seventeen, brought up m hterary studies, should 
‘ have attamed to a self-knowledge rare even m an 
‘ old man — should be able to learn m one year what 
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‘ many men grow grey without learnmg • Be this as 
‘ it may, I never hked the monastic hfe , and I liked 
‘ it less than ever after I had tried it ; but I was en- 
‘ snared m the way I have mentioned For aU this, 
‘ I am free to confess that a man who is really a good 
‘ man may hve well m any kmd of hfe 

‘ I have in the meantime tried to find that mode of 
‘ hvmg m which I should be least prone to evil And 
‘ I think assuredly that I have found it , I have hved 
‘ with sober men, I have hved a hfe of hterary study, 
‘ and these have drawn me away from many vices It 
‘ has been my lot to hve on terms of mtimacy with 
‘ men of true Christian wisdom, and I have been 
‘ bettered by their conversation Whenever 

‘ the thought has occurred to me of retummg mto 
‘ your fraternity it has always called back to my re- 
‘ membrance the jealousy of many, the contempt of 
‘ all ; converse how cold, how trifling I how lackmg m 
‘ Christian wisdom t feastmgs more fit for the laity > 
‘ the mode of hfe, as a whole, one which, if you sub- 
‘ tract its ceremomes from it, has nothing left that 
‘ seems to me worth havmg Lastly, I have called to 
‘ mind my bodily infirmities, now mcreased upon me 
‘ by age and toil, by reason of which I should have 
‘ both failed m conung up to your mark and also sacn- 
‘ ficed my own hfe. For some years now I have been 
‘ aflGhcted with the stone, and its frequent recurrence 
‘ obliges me to observe great regularity m my habits 
‘ I have had some experience both of the climate of 
‘ Holland and of your particular diet and habits, and 
‘ I feel sure that, had I returned, nothing else could 
‘ have come of it but trouble to you and death to me 
‘ But it may be that you deem it a blessed thing to 
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Chai' X ‘ die at a good age m the midst of your brotherhood 
a d 1514 ‘ This IS a notion which deceives and deludes not you 
‘ alone, but almost everybody We think that Chnst 
‘ and rehgion consist m certam places, and garments 
‘ and modes of hfe, and ceremomal observances. It is 
‘ all up, we thmk, with a man who changes his white 
‘ habit for a black one, who substitutes a hat for a 
‘ hood, and who frequently changes his residence I 
‘ wiU be bold to say that, on the other hand, great 
‘ injury has ansen to Christian piety from what we call 
‘ the “ rehgious orders,” although it may be that they 
‘ were mtroduced with a pious motive Pick 

‘ out the most lauded and laudable of all of them, and 
‘ you may look m vam, so far as I can see, for any 
‘ hkeness to Chnst, unless it be m cold and Judaical 
' ceremomes It is on account of these that they thmk 
‘ so much of themselves , it is on account of these that 
‘ they judge and condemn others. How much more 
‘ accordant to the teaching of Christ would it be to 
‘ look upon all Chnstendom as one home , as it were, 

‘ one monastery ; to regard aU men as canons and 
‘ brothers , to count the sacrament of baptism the 
‘ chief rehgious vow , not to care where you hve, if 
‘ only you live well ' And now to say a 

HiBvorks ‘ word about my works The “ Enchmdion ” I fancy 
‘ you have read The book of “ Adagia,” 

‘ prmted by Aldus, I don't know whether you have 
‘ seen I have also written a book, “ De 

‘ “Eerum et Verborum CopiH,” which I mscnbed to 
‘ my fnend Colet For these two years past, 

‘ amongst other thmgs, I have been correctmg the 
‘ text of the “ Letters of Jerome.” By the col- 
‘ lation of Greek and ancient codices, I have also 
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‘ corrected tlie text of the whole New Testament, and 
‘ made annotations not without theological value on 
‘ more than one thousand places I have co mm enced 
‘ Commentaries on St Paulas Epistles, which I shall 
‘ fimsh when the others are published ; for I have 
‘ made up my mind to work at sacred hterature to 
‘ the day of my death Great men say that m these 
‘ thmgs I am successful where others are not. In 
‘ your mode of hfe I should entirely fail. Although I 
‘ have had intercourse with so many men of learnmg, 

‘ both here and m Italy and m Erance, I have never 
‘ yet found one who advised me to betake myself 
‘ back agam to you I beg that you will not 

' forget to commend me m your prayers to the keepmg 
‘ of Christ If ever I should come really to know 
‘ that it would be domg my duty to H%m to return 
‘ to your brotherhood, on that very day I wiU start 
‘ on the ]oumey Farewell, my once pleasant com- 
‘ pamon, but now reverend father 

‘ From Hammes Castle, near Calais, 9th July, 
1614 ’! 

This bold letter written, Erasmus took leave of his 
host, and hastened to repay by a short embrace the 
kmdness of another friend, the Abbot of St Bertm ® 
After a two days^ halt to accomphsh this object, he 
agam mormted his horse, and, followed by his servant 
and baggage, set his face resolutely towards Basle : 
cheered m spirit by the marks of friendship received 


^ Eras Epist App vm* There 
18 a reference in the letter to Wolsey 
as ‘Episcopns Lincolniensis/ and 
this confirms the correctness of the 
date^ as Wolsey was translated to 


the Archhishopno of York Ang 
1614 — FasH Fed ATighcanm, p 
310 

^ Eras Op m p 160, A 
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duimg tlie past few days, and anxious to reach his 
journey's end that he might set about his work 
But all haste is not good speed As he approached 
the city of Ghent, while he chanced to be turning 
one way to speak to his servant, his horse took fright 
at something lying on the road, and turned round the 
other way, severely strammg thereby Erasmus’s back 
It was with the greatest difficulty and torture that he 
reached Ghent There he lay for some days motion- 
less on his back at the inn, unable to stand upright, 
and fearing the worst By degrees, however, he again 
became able to move, and to write an amusmg account 
of his adventure to Lord Mount] oy , ^ telling him that 
he had vowed to St Paul that, if restored to health, he 
would complete the Commentaries he was writing on 
the Epistle to the Romans , and addmg that he was 
already so much better that he hoped ere long to pro- 
ceed another stage to Antwerp Antwerp was accord- 
mgly reached m due course, and from thence he was 
able to pursue his journey 
At Louvam he prepared for pubhcation a collection 
of stray pieces, mcludmg amongst them the ‘ Institutes 
‘ of a Christian Man,’ written by Colet for his school 
m Enghsh prose, and turned mto Latm verse by Eras- 
mus In the letter prefixed to the collection ^ he 
spoke of Colet as a man ‘ than whom, in my ofinwn, the 
‘ kingdom of England has not a/nothermorefious, or who 
‘ more truly knows Christ ’ ® Two editions of tbia 


* Eras Epist clxxxii Partly 
written at Antwerp, but finished at 
Basle, Aug 29, 1514 
® The letter is dated ® Lovanii, 
A D mdxmi Kal Aug ’ 


** ‘Quo viro non ahum habet 
mea q^mdem sententia Anglorum 
‘ Impenum vel magis pium, vel qui 
‘ Christum verms sapiat * 
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volume were published at Cologne m the course of a 
few months by different typographers ^ 

At Mamtz he appears to have halted a while, and he 
afterwards mfoimed Colet ^ that ‘ much was made of 
‘ him there ’ That it was so may be readily conjec- 
tured, for it was at Mamtz that the Court of Inqm- 
sition had sat m the autumn of the previous year, 
which, had it not been for the timely mterference of 
the Archbishop of Mamtz, would have condemned the 
aged Eeuchhn as a heretic In this city Erasmus 
would probably fall m with many of Eeuchhn’s 
friends, and as the matter was now pendmg the de- 
cision of the authoiities of Eome, they may well have 
tried to secure his mfluence with the Pope, to whom he 
was personally known Be this as it may, from the 
date of his visit to Mamtz, Erasmus seems not only 
never to have lost an opportumty of supportmg the 
cause of Eeuchhn at Eome or elsewhere, but also to 
have himself secured the friendship and regard of 
Eeuchhn’s protector, the archbishop ® 

Leavmg Mamtz, he proceeded to Strasburg, where 
he was surrounded and entertamed by a galaxy of 
learned men Another stage brought him to Schele- 
stadt ^ The chief men of this ancient town, havmg 


^ CatoErasmi Opuscula aliquot 
Erasmo Boterodamo Castigatore et 
Interprete, <&sc * Oolome m edibus 
‘Quentell a d mocoocxv, ’and Ibid 
‘ Colonie m edibns Martini Wer- 
‘ denensis xu Kal Dec (1514 ?} ’ 
® Coletns Erasmo Epist Ixxxv 
App 

® Ranke’s History of ihe Befor- 
Tmtion, bk 11 c 1 See Erasmus’s 
mention of Reuoblm m the letter 


written tbis autumn to Wimphe- 
lingus, appended to the 2nd edition 
of De Copfd Schelestadt, 1514, 
and Eras Epist clxvii andclxvm 
As to his friendship with the 
Archbishop of Mamtz, vide Epist, 
cccxxxiv 

^ See letter to Wimphelmgus, 
Basle, XL Kal Oct supra, 

for these and the foUowmg particu- 
lars 
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heard of ius approach, sent him a present of wmes, 
requested his company to dinner on the follo'wmg day, 
and ofiered him the escort of one of their number for 
the r emamder of his ] oumey Erasmus dechn ed to be 
further detamed, but gladly accepted the escort of 
John Saptdus 

After havmg been thus homsed at each stage of the 
]omney, and to prevent a similar annoyance, on his 
arrival at Basle, Erasmus requested his new com- 
pamon to conceal his name, and if possible to mtro- 
duce him to a few choice friends before his arrival was 
known Sapidus comphed with this request He 
had no difiB.culty m making his choice 

Bound the pnntmg establishment of Eroben, the 
prmter had gathered a httle group of learned and 
devoted men, i^hose names had made Basle famous as 
one of the centres of revivmg leammg There was a 
university at Basle, but it was not this which had 
attracted the httle knot of students to the city. The 
patriarch of the group was Jdhcmn Amerlach He 
was now an old man More than thirty years had 
passed since he had first set up his prmting-press at 
Basle, and during these years he had devoted his 
ample wealth and active mtellect to the reproduction 
m type of the works of the early Church Fathers The 
works of St Ambrose and St Augustme had already 
issued from his press at vast cost of labour, time, and 
wealth TopubhshSt Jerome’s works before he died, 
or at least to see the work in hand, was now the aged 
patriarch’s ambition Many years ago he had im- 
ported Froben, that he might secure an able successor 
m the prmtmg department TTia own three sons, also, 
he had educated mLatm, Greek, and Hebrew, so as to 
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qualify them thoroughly for the work he wished them 
to contmue after he was gone And the three 
brothers Amerbach did not behe their father’s hopes 
They had inhented a double portion of his spirit i 
Froben, too, had caught the old prmter’s mantle, and 
worked hke him, for love, and not for gam ® Others 
had gathered round so bright a nucleus There was 
Beatus Ehenanus, a yoimg scholar of great abihty and 
wealth, whose gentle lovmg nature endeared him to 
his mtunate compamons He, too, had caught the 
spirit of revivmg learmng, and thought it not beneath 
his dignity to undertake the duties of corrector of the 
press m Froben’s prmtmg-office ^ Gerard Lystnus, a 
youth brought up to the medical profession, with no 
mean knowledge both of Greek and Hebrew, had also 
thrown m his lot with them * 

Such was the httle circle of choice fnends mto which 
Sapidus, without betraymg who he was, mtroduced 
the stranger who had ]ust arrived m Basle, who ad- 
dressmg himself at once to Froben, presented letters 
from Erasmus, with whom he said that he was most 
closely mtimate, and from whom he had the fullest 
commission to treat with reference to the prmtmg of 
his works, so that Froben might regard whatever 
arrangement he might make with him as though it 


^ [Eras Op m p 1249 , and see 
Epist. clxxiv Erasmus to Leo X 
p 154, C and D 
2 Epist doccoxxn Eras Op lu 
pp 1054, 1055 

^ See the Life of Beatus Ehenanus, 
by John Sturmius, ‘ Vita olanssi- 
‘ morum Histoncorum ’ Buden, 
1740, pp 53-62 , and Eras Op in 
pp 154, C,&c (see Index under his 


name), and especially the prefatory 
letter from Erasmus to Beatus 
Rhenanus, prefixed to ‘ Enarratio 
‘ m Primum Psalmum, Beatus vir,* 
&c Louvam, 1515 There is also 
a mention of him worth consulting 
in Du pin’s Ecclesmstxcdl Writers, 
in p 399 

^ Eras Op m p 222, E, and the 
letter to Wimphehngus 
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Chap X tad been made witb Erasmus bimself Finding still 
a'd~Iw 4 undiscovered, and wishmg to sbde easily 

from under bis %ncogniio, be soon added drily tbat 
Erasmus and be were ‘ so abke tbat to see one was 
‘ to bave seen tbe other > ’ Froben then, to bis great 
amusement, discovered wbo tbe stranger was He 
was received witb open arms His bills at tbe inn 
were forthwith paid, and himself, servant, horses, and 
baggage transferred to tbe home of Froben’s fatber-m- 
law, there to en]oy tbe luxuries of pnvate bospitabty 

When it was known m tbe city tbat Erasmus bad 
arrived be was besieged by doctors and deans, lectors 
of tbe Umversity, poets-laureate, mvitations to dme, 
and every kmd of attention which tbe men of Basle 
could give to so illustrious a stranger. 

But Erasmus bad come back to Basle not to be 
bomsed, but to push on with bis work He was 
gratified , and, mdeed, be told bis fnends, almost put 
to tbe blush by tbe honours with which be bad been 
received, but, finding tbeir constant attentions to 
interfere greatly with bis daily labours at Froben's 
office, be was obbged to request tbat be might be left 
to him self.^ 

At Froben’s office be found everytbmg prepared to 
m jjig ixand. Tbe tram was abeady laid for tbe pubbca- 
prmtimg tion of St Jerome Beatus Bbenanus and tbe three 
offi®®- brothers Amerbacb were ready to throw themselves 
heart and soul mto tbe work Tbe latter undertook 
to diare tbe labour of coUatmg and transcnbmg por- 
tions which Erasmus bad not yet completed, and so 
tbe ponderous oraft got fairly imder way By tbe 


1 Erasmus to Mountjoy, Ejsst olxcm , and tb* letter above 
mentioned to Wimphelmgus. 
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end of August, he was thoroughly immersed m types 
and proof-sheets, and, to use his own expression, no 
less busy m supermtendmg his httle enterprise than 
the Emperor m his war with Vemce ^ 

Thus he could report well of his journey and his 
present home to his Enghsh friends He felt that he 
had done right m commg to Basle, but, none the less 
on that account, that his true home was m the hearts 
of these same Enghsh friends In his letters to them 
he expressed his longmg to return® His late lU- 
fortune m England he had always set down to the war, 
which had turned the thoughts of the nation and the 
hberahty of patrons mto other channels, and he hoped 
that now, perhaps, the war bemg over, a better state 
of thmgs nught reign m England, and better fortunes 
be m store for the poor scholar 

What Colet thought of this and things m general, 
how clouds and storms seemed gathering round him, 
may be learned from his reply to his friend's letter, 
brief as was his wont, but touchmgly graphic in its 
httle details about himself and his own hfe durmg 
these passmg months He was already preparmg to 
resign his preferments, and buildmg a house withm 
the secluded precincts of the Charterhouse at Sheene 
near Bichmond, wherem, with a few bosom fnends, 
he hoped to spend the rest of his days m peace, un- 
molested by his evil gemus, the Bishop of London 

Colet to Erasmus ® 

'Dearest Erasmus — I have received your letter 
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‘ -wTitteEL from Basle, 3 Cal Sept I am glad to know 
' where yon are, and m what chme you are hvmg I 
‘ am glad, too, that you are well See that you per- 
‘ form the vow which you say you made to St Paul 
‘ That so much was made of you at Mamtz, as you tell 
‘ me, I can easily beheve I am glad you intend to re- 
‘ turn to us some day But I am not very hopeful 
' about it As to any better fortune for you, I don’t 
‘ know what to say I don’t know, because those who 
‘ have tho means have not the will, and those who have 
‘ the will have not the means All your friends here 
‘ are well The Archbishop of Canterbury keeps as 
‘ kmdly disposed as ever The Bishop of Lmcoln 
‘ [Wolsey] now reigns “ Archbishop of York I ” The 
‘ Bishop of London never ceases to harass me Every 
‘ day I look forward to my retirement and retreat with 
‘ the Carthusians My nest is nearly fimshed When 
‘ you come back to us, so far as I can conjecture, you 
‘ will find me there, “ vnortuus mundo ” Take care of 
‘ your health and let me know where you go to. 

‘ Farewell — Erom London, Oct. 20 (1514) ’ 

n ERASMUS RETURNS TO ENGLAND— HIS SATIRE UPON 
KINGS (1515) 

Erasmus had at first mtended to remam at Basle 
till the Ides of March (1615), and then, m eomphance 
with the mvitation of his Italian friends, to spend a 
few weeks m Italy ^ But after workmg six or eight 
months at Froben’s office, he was no longer mchned to 
carry out the project , and so, a new edition of the 
‘ Adagia ’ bemg well mgh completed, and the pon- 


^ Epist ad Wimpbelingum 
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derous folios of Jerome proceedmg to satisfaction, 
under the good auspices of the brothers Ameibach, 
when sprmg came round Erasmus took sudden flight 
from Basle, and turned up, not m Italy, but m Eng- 
land Safely arrived m London, he was obhged to do 
his best, by the discreet use of his pen, to excuse to 
his friends at Kome this shght upon their favours 
He wrote, therefore, elegant and flattermg letters to 
the Cardinal Grimanus, the Cardmal St George, and 
Pope Leo,i describmg the labours m which he was en- 
gaged, the noble assistance which the httle fratermty 
at Basle were givmg, and which could not have been 
got m Italy nor anywhere else , alluding m flattering 
terms to the advantages offered at Home, and the 
kmdness he had there received on his former visit , 
but describmg m stiU more glowmg terms the love and 
generosity of his friends m England, and declarmg 
‘ with that frankness which it becomes a German to 
‘ use,^ that ' England was his adopted country, and 
‘ the chosen home of his old age * ^ He also took the 
opportumty of strongly urgmg the two cardinals to 
use their utmost influence m aid of the cause of 
Eeuchhn He told them how grieved he was, m 
common with all the learned men of Germany, that 
these frivolous and vexatious proceedings should have 
been taken agamst a man venerable both on account 
of age and service, who ought now m his declining 
years to be peacefully wearmg his well-earned laurels 
And lastly, m his letter to the Pope, Erasmus took 
occasion to express his hatred of the wars m which 
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' Epist clxvii clxvm and cIxxiy ^ Eras Op m p 141, C and B 
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Europe liad been recently involved, and his thank- 
fulness that the efforts of his Holiness to bring about 
a peace had at last been crowned with success 
Peace had indeed been proclaimed between France 
and England, while Erasmus had been workmg at 
Basle, but under circumstances not hkely to lessen 
those feehngs of mdignation with which the three 
friends regarded the selfish and reckless pohcy of 
European rulers For peace had been made with 
France merely to shuffle the cards Henry’s sister, 
the Prmcess Mary (whose marriage with Henry’s ally, 
Prmce Charles, ought long ago to have been solemnised 
accordmg to contract), had been married to their 
common enemy, Louis XII of France, with whom 
they had ]ust been together at war In November, 
Henry and his late enemy, Louis, were plottmg to com- 
bme against Henry’s late ally, Kmg Ferdmand , and 
England’s blood and treasure, after havmg been 
wasted m helpmg to wrest Navarre from France for 
Ferdmand, were now to be wasted anew to recover the 
same province back to France from Ferdinand i On 
the first of January this unholy aUiance of the two 
courts was severed by the death of Louis XTT The 
Prmcess Mary was a widow The young and am- 
bitious Francis I succeeded to the French throne, and 
he, anxious hke Henry VIII to achieve milit ary glory, 
declared his intention, on succeedmg to the crown, 

* that ‘ the monarchy of Christendom should rest under 
‘ the banner of France as it was wont to do ’ ^ Before 
the end of July he had already started on that Italian 
campaign m which' he was soon to defeat the Swiss m 
the great battle of Mangnano — battle at the news of 


‘ Btewer, i kiy, and u.j,etse^ 


^ Ibid u zxxvm 
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which Ferdinand and Henry were once more to he Chap x 
made secret friends by their common hatred of so isis 
dangerous a rival t ^ 

These mternational scandals, for such they must be 
called, wrung from Erasmus other and far more bitter 
censure than that contamed m his letter to the Pope 
He was laboriously occupied with great works passmg 
through the prmtmg-press at Basle, but still he stole 
the time to give pubhc vent to his pent-up feehngs It 
httle mattered that the actors of these scandals were 
patrons of his own — ^kmgs and ministers on whose aid 
he was to some extent dependent, even for the means 
wherewith to prmt his Greek New Testament His 
indignation burst forth m pamphlets prmted m large 
type, and bearmg his name, or was thrust mto the new 
edition of the ‘ Adagia,’ or bound up with other new 
editions which happened now to be passing through 
Froben’s press ^ And be it remembered that these 
works and pamphlets found their way as well mto 
royal courts as mto the studies of the learned 

What could exceed the sternness and bitterness of Satn© 
the reproof contamed m the foUowmg passages ? — 

‘ Aristotle was wont to distmguish between a Icing 
‘ and a tyrant by the most obvious marks the tyrant 
' regardmg only his own mterest , the kmg the mterest 
‘ of his people But the title of “ kmg,” which the 
‘ first and greatest Eoman rulers thought to be 
‘ immodest and impohtic, as hkely to stir up jealousy, 

‘ is not enough for some, unless it be gilded with the 
‘ most splendid hes Kmgs who are scarcely men are 

^ Brewer, u liv tion of tlie ’New Testament as 

^ See Eras Epist App xxvn not yet placed in Eroben’s hand, 

XXI and xxiu These letters are this date would seem to be correct 
dated 1515 , and, from the men- 
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Chap X ‘ called “ divme , ” they are “ mvmcible/’ though, they 
AD 1515 ‘never have left a battlefield without being con- 
‘ quered , “ serene,” though they have turned the 
‘ world upside down in a tumult of war , “ illustrious,” 
‘ though they grovel m profoundest ignorance of 
‘ everything noble , “ Cathohc,” though they follow 
‘ anything rather than Christ 
‘ And these divine, illustrious, tiiumphant kings 
‘ have no other desire than that laws, edicts, wars, 
‘peaces, leagues, councils, judgments, sacred or pro- 
‘ fane, should bring the wealth of others into their 
‘ exchequer — i e they gather everythmg mto their 
‘ leakmg reservoir, and, hke the eagles, fatten their 
‘ eaglets on the flesh of innocent birds 
‘ Let any physiognomist worth anythmg at all con- 
‘ sider the look and the features of an eagle — ^those 
‘ rapacious and wicked eyes, that threatenmg curve of 
‘the beak, those cruel jaws, that stern front 
‘ will he not recogmse at once the image of a kmg ^ — 
‘ a magmficent and majestic kmg ? Add to this a 
‘ dark lU-omened colour, an unpleasmg, dreadful, 

‘ appaUmg voice, and that threatenmg scieam at 
‘ which every kmd of animal trembles Every one 
‘ will acknowledge this type who has learned how 
‘ terrible are the threats of prmces, even uttered m 
‘ jest. . . At this scream of the eagle the people 

‘ tremble, the senate yields, the nobihty crmges, the 
‘ judg^ concur, the divines are dumb, the lawyers 
‘ assent, the laws and constitutions give way, neither 
‘ right nor rehgion, neither justice nor humanity, avail 
‘ And thus while there axe so many birds of sweet and 
‘ melodious song, the mipleasant and unmusical scream 
‘ of the eagle alone has more power than all the 
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‘ rest Of all birds the eagle alone has seemed 

‘ to wise men the type of royalty — ^not beautiful, not 
' musical, not fit for food , but carmvorous, greedy, 
‘ hateful to all, the curse of aU, and, with its gieat 
‘ powers of domg harm, surpassmg them m its desire 
‘ of domg it ' 1 
Agam — 

‘ The ofiice of a prmce is called a “ do m i ni on,” 
‘ when m truth a prmce has nothmg else to do but 
‘ to administer the affairs of the commonwealth 
‘ The mtermarnages between royal famihes, and 
‘ the new leagues arismg from them, are called “ the 
‘ ” bonds of Christian peace,” though almost all wars 
‘ and all tumults of human affairs seem to rise out of 
‘ them When prmces conspire together to oppress 
‘ and exhaust a commonwealth, they call it a “ just 
‘ “ war ” When they themselves un'd^ m this object, 
‘ they call it “ peace ” 

‘ They call it the extension of the empire when 
‘ this or that httle town is added to the titles of the 
‘ prmce at the cost of the plunder, the blood, the 
‘ widowhood, the bereavement of so many citizens.’ ® 
These passages may serve to mdicate what feelmgs 
were stirred up m the heart of Erasmus by the con- 
dition of mternational affairs, and m what temper 
he returned to England The works m which they 
appeared he had left under the charge of Beatus 


^ Eras Of ii pp 870-2 , and in 
part translated in Hallam’s Litera^ 
ture of the Middle Ages, part 1, c iv 
These passages are quoted from the 
explanation given in the Adagia of 
the proverb, ^ 8carabeus Aguilam 
* They occur in the edition 


separately printed by Eroben in 
large type and m an octavo form, 
entitled ‘Scarabeus ’ Basle, mense 
Maio, 1517, 21-23 

^ Eras Op n p 775 From the 
Adagia, ‘ Sileni Alcibiad^s ’ 
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EKenamis, to be prmted at Basle m bis absence 
And some notion of tbe extent to wbicb whatever 
proceeded from the pen of Erasmus was now devoured 
by the pubhc, may be gamed from the fact that Rhe- 
nanus, m Apiil of this very year, wrote to Erasmus, 
to tell him that out of an edition of 1800 of the 
‘ Praise of Folly ’ just prmted by Froben, with notes 
by Lystrius, only sixty remamed m hand ^ 

m RETURNS TO BASLE TO EINISH HIS WORKS — 
FEARS OF THE ORTHODOX PARTY (1515) 

It Will be necessary to recur to the position of 
mtemational affairs ere long , meanwhile, the quota- 
tions we have given will be enough to show that, 
buned as Erasmus was m hterary labour, he was 
ahve also to what was passmg around him — ^no mere 
bookworm, to whom his books and his learnmg were 
the sole end of life As we proceed to exa min e more 
closely the object and spint of the works m which 
he was now engaged, it will become more and more 
evident that their mterest to him was of quite another 
kmd than that of the mere bookworm 

Before the summer of 1515 was over he was again 
on his way to Basle, where his editions of Jerome and 
of the New Testament were now really approachmg 
completion Their appearance was anxiously expected 
by learned men aU over Europe The bold mtention 
of Erasmus to pubhsh the Greek text of the New 
Testament with a new Latm translation of his own. 


^ Eras Epist App xxi That 
this edition was pnnted m 1615, 
ip.ent^on of jt pi Er^mWs 


letter to Borpius, dated Antwerp, 
1616, and pubhsh^ at LonyjPim^ 
Oct 1616. 
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a rival of tlie sacred Vulgate, had got wind Divines 
of the traditional school had already taken alarm 
It was whispered about amongst them that somethmg 
ought to be done The new edition of the ‘ Praise of 
‘ Folly,’ with notes by Lystnus, had been bought and 
read with avidity Men now shook their heads, who 
had snuled at its first appearance They discovered 
heresies in it unnoticed before Besides, the name of 
Erasmus was now known aU over Europe It mattered 
httle what he wrote a few years ago, when he was 
httle known , but it mattered much what he might 
write now that he was a man of mar k 

While Erasmus was passmg through Belgium on 
his way to Basle, these whispered signs of discontent 
found pubhc utterance m a letter from Martm 
Dorpius,^ of the Louvam Umversity, addressed to 
Erasmus, but prmted, and, it would seem, in the 
hands of the pubhc, before it was forwarded to him 
He met with it by accident at Antwerp ^ It was 
written at the mstigation of others Men who had 
not the wit to make a pubhc protest of this nature 
for themselves, had urged Martm Dorpius to employ 
his talents m their cause, and to become their 
mouthpiece ^ 

Thus this letter from Dorpius was of far more 
importance than would at first sight appear. It had 
a representative importance which it did not possess 
m itself It was the pubhc protest of a large and 


^ Martmus Dorpius Erasmo D 
JErasmi, due Em/rraMo %n Fnmv/m 
Faalmum, dsc Louvam, Oct 
1515 

® See the commencement of the 
jreply of Erasmus 

® ‘ M^rtmu^ Dorpius mstiganti- 


‘bus quibusdam pnmus omnium 
‘ ccepit m me vehtan . Scirem 
‘ ilium non odio mei hue venisse, 
‘sed juvenem turn, ac natura 
‘facilem, ahorum impulsu pro* 
*^rudi ’ — Erasmus Botzemo, Cota- 
h^vs, &Q, Basle, 1533 , leaf b, 5 
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Chap X powerful party As such it required more than a 
A B 1616 mere private reply from Erasmus, and deserves more 
than a passmg mention here, for it afiords an insight 
mto the plan and defences of a theological citadel 
against which its defenders considered that Erasmus 
was meditatmg a hold attack 

letter ‘ I hear ' (wrote Dorpius, after cnticismg severely 
^^nis tl'-® ' Praise of Folly ’ ) — I hear that you have been 
‘ expurgatmg the epistles of Samt Jerome from the 
‘ errors with which they abound and this is a 

‘ work m aU respects worthy of your labour, and by 
‘ which you wiU confer a great benefit on divmes 
‘ But I hear, also, that you have been correctmg the 
‘ text of the New Testaiaent, and that “ you have 
made annotations not without theological value on 
more than one thousand places ” ’ 

Here Dorpius evidently quotes the words of the 
letter of Erasmus to Eeroatvm, so that he too is silently 
behmd the scenes, handmg Erasmus’s letter about 
amongst his theological fnends, perhaps himself 
mcitmg Dorpius to wnte as he does 
Dorpius ‘ If I can show you that the Latm transla- 

‘ ^ errors or imstakes ’ (contmued 

Dorpius), ‘ then you must confess that the labour of 
m the ‘ those who try to correct it is altogether null and 

Vulgate 1 T it 

void 1 am argumg now with respect to the 
‘ truthfulness and mtegnty of the translation, and I 
‘ assert this of our Vulgate version For it cannot be 
‘that the unanimous umversal Church now for so 
‘ many centuries has been mistaken, which always has 

* used, and stiU both sanctions and uses, this version, 

^ Nor m the same way is it possible that so many holy 

* fe.therSj so piany men of jnost con^upoinate authority, 
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‘ could be mistaken, wbo, relying on tbe same version, 

‘ have defined the most difficult pomts even m General 
‘ Councils , have defended and elucidated the faith, 

‘ and enacted canons to which even kmgs have bowed 
‘ their sceptres That councils rightly convened never 
‘ can err m matters of faith is generally admitted by 
‘ both divmes and lawyers What matters it 

‘ whether you beheve or not that the Greek books are 
‘ more accurate than the Latm ones , whether or not 
‘ greater care was taken to preserve the sacred books 
‘ m all their mtegnty by the Greeks than by the 
‘ Latms , — ^by the Greeks, forsooth, amongst whom the 
‘ Christian rehgion was very often almost overthrown, 

‘ and who affirmed that none of the gospels were free 
‘ from errors, exceptmg the one gospel of John ^ What 
‘ matters all this when, to say nothmg of anything 
‘ else, amongst the Latms the Church has contmued 
‘ throughout the mviolate spouse of Chnst 
‘ What if it be contended that the sense, as rendered 
‘ by the Latm version, differs m truth from the Greek 
‘ text * Then, mdeed, adieu to the Greek I adhere 
‘ to the Latm because I caimot brmg my mmd to 
‘ beheve that the Greek are more correct than the 
‘ Latin codices 

' But it may be said, Augustme ordered the Latm 
‘rivulets to be supphed from the Greek fountam- 
‘ head He did so , and wisely m his age, m which 
‘ neither had any one Latm version been received by 
‘ the Church as now, nor had the Greek fountam-head 
‘ become so corrupt as it now seems to be 

‘ You may say m reply, “ I do not want you to 
‘ “ change anythmgmyourcodices,northatyoushould 
‘ “ beli^v© that th§ Latm version is a false one I only 
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Chap X ‘ “ pomt oTit what discrepancies I discover between tbe 

aTIsis ' " Greek and Latin copies, and wbat barm is there m 
‘ “ that ? ” In very deed, my dear Erasmus, there is 
‘ great harm m it. Because, about this matter of the 
‘ mtegrity of the Holy Scriptures many will dispute, 
‘ many will doubt, if they learn that even one ]ot or 
‘ tittle m them is false, and then will come to 

‘ pass what Augustme described to Jerome “ If any 
‘ “ error should be admitted to have crept mto the 
‘ “ Holy Scriptures, what authority would be left to 
‘ “ them ^ All these considerations, my dear Eras- 
' mus, have mduced me to pray and beseech you, by 
‘ our mutual friendship, by your wonted courtesy and 
' candour, either to hmit your corrections to those pas- 
‘ sages only of the Hew Testament m which you are 
' able, without altermg the sense, to substitute more 
‘ expressive words , or if you should pomt out that 
‘ the sense requires any alteration at aU, that you will 
‘ reply to the foregomg arguments m your preface ^ 

Eiasmus Erasmus replied to this letter of Dorpius with 

Borpios smgular tact, and reprmted the letter itself with his 
reply 

He acknowledged the friendship of Dorpius, and 
the kmd and friendly tone of his letter. He received, 
he said, many flattermg letters, but he had rather 
receive such a letter as this, of honest advice and 
onticism, by far He was knocked up by sea-sickness, 
weaned by long travel on horseback, busy unpackmg 
his luggage , but still he thought it was better, he said, 
to send some reply, rather than allow his fnend to 
remam under such erroneous impressions, whether the 
result of his own consideration, or installed mto him by 
others, who had over-persuaded him mto wntmg this 
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letter, and thus made a catVpaw of him, m order to Chap x 
fight their battles without exposure of their own ad 1515 
persons 

He told him freely how and when the ‘ Praise of 
‘ Folly ’ was written, and what were his reasons for 
wntmg it, frankly and courteously replymg to his 
criticisms 

He described the labour and difiBiculty of the cor- 
rection of the text of St Jerome — ^a work of which 
Dorpius had expressed his approval But he said, 
with reference to what Dorpius had written upon the 
New Testament, he could not help wondermg what 
had happened to him — ^what could have thrown all 
this dust mto his eyes I 

‘ You are unwilling that I should alter anythmg, 

* except when the Greek text expresses the sense of 
‘ the Vulgate more clearly, and you deny that m the 
‘ Vulgate edition there are any mistakes Aud you 
‘ think it wrong that what has been approved by the 
‘ sanction of so many ages and so many synods should 
‘ be unsettled by any means I beseech you to con- 
‘ sider, most learned Dorpius, whether what you have 
‘ written be true ' How is it that Jerome, Augustme, There ore 
‘ and Ambrose all cite a text which difiers from the 
‘ V ulgate ^ How is it that Jerome finds fault with 
‘ ^nd corrects many readings which we find m the 
‘ Vulgate « What can you make of all this concurrent 
'/evidence — ^when the Greek versions differ from the 
'/ Vulgate, when Jerome cites the text accordmg to the 
f Greek version, when the oldest Datm versions do the 
' same, when this readmg suits the sense much better 
‘ than that of the Vulgate,— will you, treatmg aU this 
‘ with contempt, follow a version perhaps corrupted by 
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Chap X 
AD 1515 


Brasmus 
at Basle 


‘ some copyist ^ In domg so you foUow m tke 

‘ steps of those Tulgax divmes who axe accustomed to 
‘ attiibute ecclesiastical authority to whatever m any 
‘ way creeps mto general use I had rather be 

‘ a common mechanic than the best of their number ’ 

With regard to some other pomts, it was, he said, 
more prudent to be silent , but he told Dorpius that 
he had submitted the rough draft of his Annotations 
to divmes and bishops of the greatest mtegrity and 
leammg, and these had confessed that they threw 
much hght on Scripture study He concluded with 
the expression of a hope that even Dorpius himself, 
although now protestmg against the attempt, would 
welcome the pubhcation of the book when it came 
mto his hands 

This letter ^ written and despatched to the prmter, 
Erasmus proceeded with his journey The Ehme, 
swollen by the rams and the rapid meltmg of Alpme 
snows, had overflowed its banks , so that the'joumey, 
always disagreeable and kitigmng, was this tim^ more 
than usually so. It was more hke swimming, Erasmus 
said, than ndmg But by the end of August ® h4 was 
agam hard at work m Eroben's prmtmg-office pu^mg 
the fimshmg strokes to his two great works ^ By the 


^ EramHS to Dorpius D 
Eraami, due Shfimraiio %n Pnmum 
Fsakmm, dsc due Louvam, Oct 
1615 

^ Erasmus to Wolsey Eras 
Oj? Ill p 1666 , App Epxst Ixxiv 
wrongly dated 1616 instead of 
1515 

® In a letter prefixed to the 
Mrcmm Mpigrammata, BasH 1518, 


Eroben pays a just tribute to tBe 
good humour and high courtesy <k 
Erasmus while at work m his printi 
ing-ojBfice, interrupted as he often! 
was, in the midst of hie labonousi 
duties, by frequent requests from I 
all kinds of people for an epjgram 
or a letter froi;i:i the great aohoter 
Bp 275, 276 
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Tth. of Marcii 1516 he was able to annoimce that chap. x 
the New Testament was out of the prmter’s hands, ajTisis 
and the final colophon put to St Jerome ^ 

It IS tnne therefore that we should attempt to 
reahse what these two great works were, and 
what the pecuhar significance of their concurrent 
pubhcation 

^ Erasmus Urbano Regio Eras Op m p 1554, App Epist liu 
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The New Testament of Erasmus ought not to be 
regarded by any means as a mere reproduction of the 
G-reek text, or criticised even chtefiy as such The 
labour which falls to the lot of a pioneer m such a 
work, the multiphed chances of error m the colla- 
tion by a single hand, and that of a novice m the art of 
deciphermg difficult manuscripts, the want of experi- 
ence on the part of the prmters in the use of Greek 
type, the madequate pecumary means at the disposal 
of Erasmus, and the haste with which it was prepared 
considermg the nature of the work, — ^all tended to 
make his version of the Greek text exceedingly im- 
perfect, viewed m the hght of modem criticism He 
may even have been careless, and here and there un- 
candid and capricious m his choice of readmgs, — all 
this, of which I am mcapable of form in g a conclusive 
judgment, I am wilhng to grant by-the-bye The 
merit of the New Testament of Erasmus does not 
mainly rest upon the accuracy of his Greek text,i 
although this had cost him a great deal of labour, 
and was a necessary part of his plan 


^ In one place he even supplied a portion of the Greek text which 
was missing by translating the Latin back into Greek I 
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I suppose th.e object of an author may be most 
fairly gathered from his own express declarations, 
and that the prefaces of Erasmus to his first edition — 
the ‘ Novum Instrumentum,’ as he called it — are the 
best evidence that can possibly be quoted of the 
purpose of Erasmus m its pubhcation To these, 
therefore, I must beg the reader's attention 
Now a careful examination of these prefaces cannot 
fail to estabhshthe identity of the purpose of Erasmus 
in pubhshmg the ‘ Novum Instiumentum ' with that 
which had induced Colet, nearly twenty years before, 
to commence his lectures at Oxford 
Durmg those twenty years the divergence between 
the two great rival schools of thought had become 
wider and wider 

The mtellectual tendencies of the philosophic 
school m Italy had become more and more decidedly 
sceptical The meteor hghts of Savonarola, Pico, 
and Eicmo had blazed across the sky and vanished 
The star of semi-pagan philosophy was m the ascen- 
dant, and shed its cold hght upon the mtellect of Italy 
Leo X was mdeed a great improvement upon 
Alexander VI and Juhus 11 — of this there could be no 
doubt Instead of the gross sensuahty of the former 
and the warhke passions of the latter, what Eanke has 
well designated ‘ a sort of initdlectual sensualism ’ now 
reigned m the Papal Court Erasmus had mdeed enter- 
tamed bright hopes of Leo X. He had declared him- 
self m favour of a peaceful pohoy , he was, too, an 
enemy to the bhnd bigotry of the Schoolmen Nor 
does he seem to have hem openly urehgious His 
choice of Sadolet as one of his secretaries was not 

like the act of a man who himself would scoff at the 

T 
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Chap XI Chnstian faitt, though., on the other hand, this 

a 71^6 enhghtened Christian was unequally yoked m the 
office with the philosophical and worldly Bemho 
Under former Popes the fear of Erasmus had been 
‘ lest Rome should degenerate %rtto Babylon ‘ He hoped 
now that, under Leo X , 'the tempest of war bemg 
'hushed, both letters and rehgion might be seen 
' flourishmg at Eome ’ ^ 

Its At the same time he was not bhnd to the sceptical 

tendencies of the Itahan schools Thus whilst m a 
letter written not long after this period, expressmg his 
faith m the ' revival of letters,’ and his behef that the 
‘ authority of the Scriptures wiU not m the long run be 
' lessened by their bemg read and understood correctly 
‘ mstead of mcorrectly ’ — ^whilst thus, m fact, takmg a 
hopeful view of the future — ^we yet find him confessmg 
to a fear, ' lest, under the pretext of the revival of 
’ ‘ ancient hterature, Pagamsm should agam endeavour 
‘ to rear its head ’ ® The atmosphere of the Papal 
Court was mdeed far more semi-pagan than Chnstian 
With the revival of classical hterature it was natural 
that there should be a revival of classical taste And 
]ust as themediseval church of St Peter was demolished 
to make room for a classical temple, so it was the 
fashion m high society at Rome to profess belief m the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle and to scofi at the 
Christian faith ® 


^ ad Gar Qryrmnvm, pre- 

fixed to tlie Paraphrase on the 
Epistle to the Romans Edition 
Louvain, 1517 

^ i^asmus Gwolfgango Eabncio 
Capitoni Epist cevn 0^? m p 
189, 89, A, C, Feb 22, 1616, from 
Antwerp, but probably the year 


should be 1518 See also his refer 
enoe to the same pagan tendencies 
of Itahan philosophy m his treatise 
entitled * GiceromanuSy and the 
letter prefixed to it 
® Ranke’s E%st(yty of Popes, 
1 oh^ 11 sec 3 
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The extent to which. anti-Chiistian and sceptical 
tendencies were earned m the direction of speculative 
philosophy was shown by the pubhcation m this very 
year, 1516, by Pomponaiius, whom Ranke speaks of as 
‘ the most distmguished philosopher of the day,’ ^ of a 
work m which he demed the immortahty of the soul ^ 
This philosopher was, m the words of Hallam, ‘ the 
‘ most renowned professor of the school of Padua, 
‘ which for more than a century was the focus of 
‘ atheism m Italy ’ ® 

That the same anti-Chnstian and sceptical tenden- 
cies were equally prevalent m the sphere of practical 
morahty and pohtics as m that of speculative 
philosophy, was also painfully obvious That popes 
themselves had discarded Chnstiamty as the standard 
of their own morahty both in social and pohtical 
action, had for generations been trumpeted forth to 
the world by their own sensual hves, and their faithless 
and immoral pohtical conduct When m the ‘ Praise 
‘ of FoUy ’ Erasmus had satirised the pohey of popes, he 
had put a stmg to his description of their unchristian 
conduct by addmg that they acted ' as though Christ 
‘ were dead ’ ^ The greatest pohtical philosopher of the 
age had already written his great work ‘ The Prince' 
m which he had codifsd, so to speak, the maxims of 
the dommant anti-Chnstian school of pohtics, and 
framed a system of pohtical philosophy based upon 
keen and godless self-mterest, and defymg, if not in 
terms denymg, both the obhgation and pohey of the 


^ Vhi swpra 

^ See the authonties mentioned 
by Ranhe, and also Hallam’s 
lAterature of Europe, chap iv ed 


1837, p 435 
^ Hallam, p 436 
^ Mona, ed 1611, Argent fol 
G m 
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and m its 
politics 


golden rule — a system winch may be best described, m 
a word, by reference to the name of its author, as 
MackmveUtan ^ 

On the other hand, opposed to the new ‘ learmng,* 
and its anti-Chnstian tendencies, was the dogmatic 
system of the Schoolmen, defended with bhnd bigotry 
by monks and divmes of the old school These had 
done nothing durmg the past twenty years to reconcile 
their system with the intellectual tendencies of their 
age They were stiU straming every nerve to keep 
Ckcistiamty and revivmg science hopelessly apart 
Their own ngidly defined scholastic creed, with aU 
its unvenfiied hypotheses, rested as securely as ever, 
m their view, on the absolute inspiration of the Vul- 
gate version of the Bible witness the letter of 
Dorpius No new hght had disturbed the entire 
satisfaction with which they regarded there system, 
or the assurance with which they denounced Greek 
andHebrew as ‘ heretical tongues," dended all attempts 
at free mquiry, and scornfully pomted to the sceptical 
tendencies of the Itahan school as the result to which 
the ‘ new learning " must mevitably lead 

And yet the practical results of this proudly ortho- 
dox philosophy were as notoriously anti-Chnstian, 
both as regards social and pohtical morahty, as was 
the Machiavellian philosophy, at which these professed 
Christians pomted with the finger of scorn 
and agam had Erasmus occasion bitterly to satirise 
the gross sensuahty m which as a class they grovelled 
Again and agam had he to condemn their pohtical 
mfluence, and the part they played m prompting the 


' HaUaan’s LOemture of tho MtddOe Ages, ed 1837, p. 555, et seg 
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warlike and treackerous policy of pnnces wkose courts 
they infested ’ 

And passages kave abeady been quoted from tke 
‘ Praise of Folly ' m wkick Erasmus pomted out kow 
completely tkey kad lost sigkt of tke one rule of 
Ckristian morals — tke golden rule of Cknst — ^kow 
tkey kad substituted a new notion of virtue for tke 
Cknstian one, and kow tke very meamng of tke word 
‘ s^n ^ kad undergone a correspondmg ckange m tkeir 
tkeological vocabulary 

Suck were tke two opposmg parties, wkick, m tkis 
age of mteUectual re-awakemng and progress, were 
struggkng m kopeless antagomsm , botk of tkem for 
tke sake of ecclesiastical emoluments stiU professmg 
allegiance to tke Ckurck, and keepmg as firm a foot- 
kold as possible witkin ker pale, but botk of tkem 
practically betraymg at tke same time tkeir real want 
of faitk m Cknstiamty by tacitly settmg it aside as a 
tking wkick would not work as tke rule of social and 
poktical kfe 

Erasmus, in wntmg tke preface to kis * Novum 
‘ Instrumentum,’ kad kis eye on botk tkese dommant 
parties He, kke Colet, bekeved botk of tkem to be 
leadmg men astray He bekeved, witk Colet, tkat 
tkere was a Cknstiamty wkick rested on facts and not 
upon speculation, and wkick tkerefore kad notkmg 
to do witk tke dogmatic tkeology of tke Sckoolmen on 
tke one kand, and notkmg to fear from free mquiry 


^ Compare the satire on Monks 
in ^Scardbeus," and the colloquy 
called ‘ Charon/ with the following 
passage, m which Erasmus alludes 
to the contmental wars of Henry 
VUE Id euim tempons adoma- 
‘ batur helium m Gallos, et hujus 


‘ fabulse non minimam partem Mi- 
‘ nontse duoagebant, quorum alter, 
‘fax belli, mitram meruit, alter 
‘boms latenbus vociferabatur m 
‘ concionibus m Poetas Sic enim 
‘designabat Goletum,' &c Eras 
Op m p 460, E 
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Chap XI OH the other To ‘ call men as with the sound of a 
A D 1516 ‘ trumpet ’ to this, was the object of the earnest 
‘ Paraclesis ^ which he prefixed to his Testament 
He first appealed to the free-thinking philosophic 
schoo] — 

^Para * ^ times hke these, when men are pursumg with 
oiesis ’ ‘ such zest all branches of Imowledge, how is it that 

' the philosophy of Chnst should alone be derided by 
‘ some, neglected by many, treated by the few who 
‘ do devote themselves to it with coldness, not to say 
* msmcenty * Whilst m aU other branches of learnmg 
‘ the human mmd is strammg its gemus to master all 
‘ subtleties, and toiUng to overcome all difficulties, why 
‘ is it that this one philosophy alone is not pursued 
‘ with equal earnestness, at least by those who profess 
‘ to be Christians ^ Platomsts, Pythagoreans, and 
‘ the disciples of all other philosophers, are well 
‘ mstructed and ready to fight for their sect Why do 
‘ not Christians with yet more abundant zeal espouse 
‘ the cause of thevr Master and Prmce ? Shall Christ 
‘ be put m comparison with Zeno and Aristotle — 
‘ his doctrmes with their insignificant precepts ^ 
‘Whatever other philosophers may have been, he 
' alone is a teacher from heaven , he alone was able 
‘ to teach certam and eternal wisdom , he alone 
' taught thmgs pertammg to our salvation, because he 
‘ alone is its author , he alone absolutely practised 
‘ what he preached, and is able to make good what he 
‘ promised . . The philosophy of Chnst, moreover, 

‘ is to be learned from its few books with far less labour 
‘ than the Aristotehan philosophy is to be extracted 
from its multitude of ponderous and confiicting 
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‘ commentaries Nor is anxious preparatory learning Chap xi 
‘ needful to the Christian Its viaticum is simple, and ^ i isie 
‘ at hand to all Only brmg a pious and open heart, 

‘ imbued above all thmgs "with a pure and simple faith 
‘ Only be teachable, and you have already made much 
‘ way m this philosophy It supphes a spirit for a 
‘ teacher, imparted to none more readily than to the 
‘ simple-minded Other philosophies, by the very 
‘ difficulty of their precepts, are removed out of the 
‘ range of most mmds No age, no sex, no condition 
‘ of hfe IS excluded from this The sun itself is not 
‘ more common and open to all than the teachmg of 
‘ Christ For I utterly dissent from those who are All men 
‘ unwiUmg that the sacred Scriptures should be read read the 
‘ by the unlearned translated mto then vulgar tongue, 

‘ as though Christ had taught such subtleties that they 
‘ can scarcely be understood even by a few theologians, tongue 
‘ or as though the strength of the Christian rehgion 
‘ consisted m men’s ignorance of it The mysteries of 
‘ longs it may be safer to conceal, but Christ wished 
‘ his mysteries to be pubhshed as openly as possible 
‘ I wish that even the weakest woman should read the 
‘ Gospel — should read the epistles of Paul And I 
‘ wish these were translated mto all languages, so that 
‘ they might be read and understood, not only by Scots 
* and Irishmen, but also by Turks and Saracens To 
‘ make them understood is surely the first step It 
‘ may be that they might be ridiculed by many, but 
‘ some would take them to heart I long that the 
‘ husbandman should smg portions of them to h i m self 
‘ as he follows the plough, that the weaver should hum 
‘ them to the tune of his shuttle, that the traveller 
‘ should beguile with their stories the tedium of his 
‘ ]oumey ’ 
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Tlieii turaing more directly to the Schoolmen, 
Erasmus contmued — 

Why IS a greater portion of our hves given to the 
study of the Schoolmen than of the Gospels * The 
rules of St Francis and St Benedict may be con- 
sidered sacred by their respective followers ; but 
]ust as St Paul wrote that the law of Moses was not 
glorious m comparison with the gloiy of the Gospel, 
so Erasmus said he wished that these might not be 
considered as sacred in comparison with the Gospels 
and letters of the Apostles. What are Albertus, 
Alexander, Thomas, ^Egidius, Eicardus, Occam, m 
comparison with Christ, of whom it was said by the 
Father m heaven, ‘ This is my beloved Son ’ ^ (Oh, 
how sure and, as they say, ‘ irrefragable ' his autho- 
rity ') What, m comparison with Peter, who received 
the command to feed the sheep , or Paul, m whom, 
as a chosen vessel, Christ seemed to be reborn , or 
John, who wrote in his epistles what he learned as he 
leaned on his bosom * ‘ If the footprints of Christ be 

‘ anywhere shown to us, we kneel down and adore 
‘Why do 'we not rather venerate the hvmg and 
‘ breathing picture of Hun m these books ^ If the 
‘ vesture of Chnst be exhibited, where will we not go 
‘ to kiss it ^ Yet were his whole wardrobe exhibited 
‘nothmg could represent Christ more vividly and 
‘ truly than these evangehcal wntmgs. Statues of 
‘ wood and stone we decorate with gold and gems for 
‘ the love of Chnst They only profess to give us the 
‘ form of his body , these books present us with a 
‘ hving image of his most holy mmd.^ Were we to 


^ Compare tLe similar views expressed m the Ench%nd%m (Canon V ) 
jfifteen years before 
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‘ tave seen Him mtli our own eyes, we should not haTe 
* had so mtunate a knowledge as they give of Christ, 
‘ speakmg, heahng, dymg, rismg agam, as it were, m 
‘ OUT own actual presence ^ 

Such was the earnest ‘ Paraclesis ' ^ with which 
Erasmus mtroduced his Greek and Latm version of 
the books of the New Testament 
‘ To this he added a few pages to explam what he 
considered the right ‘ method ’ to be adopted by the 
Scripture student ^ 

First, as to the spirit m which he should work — 
‘ Let him approach the New Testament, not with an 
‘ unholy curiosity, but with reo&rmce , bearmg m mmd 
‘ that his first and only aim and object should be that 
‘ he may catch and be changed mto the ^int of what 
‘ he there learns It is the food of the soul , and to 
‘ be of use, must not rest only m the memory or lodge 
‘ m the stomach, but must permeate the very depths of 
‘ the heart and mind ’ 

Then, as to what special acquirements are most 
useful m the prosecution of these studies — 

‘ A fair knowledge of the three languages, Latm, 
‘ Greek, and Hebrew, of course, are the first thmgs 
‘ Nor let the student turn away m despair at the diffi- 
‘ culty of this If you have a teacher and the will to 
‘ learn, these three languages can be learned almost 
‘ with less labour than every day is spent over the 
‘ miserable babble of one mongrel language under 
‘ Ignorant teachers It would be well, too, were 
‘ the student tolerably versed m other branches of 
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^ Both the above passages are 
shghtly abridged m the translation 
Nomm iTistrummtum, leaf aaa. 


3 to bbb 

2 Id leaf bbb to bbb 5 The quota- 
tions in this case also are abndged. 
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Chap XI ‘ learning — dialectics, rlietoric, aritlimetic, music, 
A 77^ ‘ astrology, and especially m knowledge of the natural 
‘ objects — ^animals, trees, precious stones — of the 

* countries mentioned m tbe Scriptures , for if we are 
‘ familiar with, tbe country, we can m tbougbt follow 

* tbe history and picture it to our mmds, so tbat we 
‘ seem not only to read it, but to see it , and if we do 
‘ tbis, we sbaU not easily forget it. Besides, if we know 
‘ from study of history not only tbe position of those 
‘ nations to whom these thmgs happened, or to whom 
‘ the Apostles wrote, but also there origm, manners, 

‘ mstitutions, rehgion, and character, it is wonderful 
‘ how much hght and, if I may so speak, hfe is thrown 
‘ mto the readmg of what before seemed dry and hfe- 
‘ less Other branches of learnmg — classical, rhetori- 
‘ cal, or philosophical — ^may all be turned to account , 

‘ and especially should the student learn to quote 
‘ Scripture, not second-hand, but from the fountam- 
‘ head, and take care not to distort its meaning as 
‘ some do, mterpretmg the “ Church ” as the clergy, 

‘ the laity as the “ world,” and the hke To get at the 
‘ real meamng, it is not enough to take four or five 
‘ isolated words , you must look where they came 
‘ from, what was said, by whom it was said, to whom 
‘ it was said, at what tune, on what occasion, m what 
' words, what preceded, what followed And if you 
‘refesr to commentaries, choose out the best, such 
‘ as Ongen (who is far above aU others), Basil, &c , 

‘ Jerome, Ambrose, &c. , and even these read with 
‘ discrmunation and judgment, for they were men 
‘ Ignorant of some thmgs, and mistaken m others 
‘As to the Schoolmen, I had rather be a pious 
‘ divme with Jerome than mvmcible with Scotus. 

‘ Was ever a heretic converted by their subtleties 2 
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‘ Let tliose who like follow the disputations of the 
‘ schools , but let him who desires to be mstiucted 
‘ rather m piety than m the art of disputation, first and 
‘ above all apply himself tothefountam-head — to those 
‘ writmgs which flowed immediately from the f ountam- 
head The divme is “ mvmcible ” enough who never 
‘ yields to vice or gives way to evil passions, even 
‘ though he may be beaten m argument That doctor 
‘ IS abimdantly “ great ” who purely preaches Christ ' 
I have quoted these passages very much at length, 
that there may be no doubt whatever how fully 
Erasmus had m these prefaces adopted and made him- 
self the spokesman of Colet’s views An exammation 
of the ‘ Novum Instrumentum ^ itself, and of the 
‘ Annotations ’ which formed the second part of the 
volume, reveals an equally close resemblance between 
the critwal method of exfosttwri used by Colet and that 
here adopted by Erasmus There was the same 
rejection of the theory of verbal mspiration which was 
noticed m Colet as the result of an honest attempt to 
look at the facts of the case exactly as they were, 
mstead of attemptmg to explam them away by 
reference to preconceived theories 

Thus the discrepancy between St Stephen’s speech 
and the narrative m Genesis, with regard to a portion 
of the history of the Patriarch Abraham, was freely 
pomted out, without any attempt at reconcilement ^ 
St Jerome’s suggestion was quoted, that Mark, m the 


^ Novum Instrumentum Annota 
tiones ui loco Acts vii p 382 — Et 
‘ hmclociimaimotavitHieronyiiiiis 
* mlabroad Pammaolinim de Optx- 
‘ mo Genere Interpretandi, qm se- 
^ cus habeattu: m Genesi, ubi legitur 
< quod Abraham ement ab Ephron 


‘Etheo filio Saor juxta Hebron 
‘ quadringentis draohmis spelunoam 
‘duplicem, et agrmn circa earn, 
‘ sepelientque m ea Saram uxorem 
‘ suam, atque in eodemlegmius libro 
* postea rerertentem de Mesopota- 
‘ mia Jacob cum uxonbus et filiis 
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Chap XI Second chapter of his Grospel, had, by a lapse of 
1516 memory, written ‘ Abiathar ’ m mistake for ‘ Ahime- 
lech,’ 1 and that Matthew, m the twenty-seventh 
chapter, mstead of quoting from Jeremiah, as stated 
m the text, was really quoting from the Prophet 
Zachariah ^ 

The fact that m a great number of cases the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament are by no means exact, 
either as compared with the Hebrew or Septuagmt 


‘ sms posmsse tabemaoulmn ante 

* Salem, mbem Sicbymorum, quad 
‘ est in terra Cbanaan, et habitasse 
‘ ibi et emisse partem agn, m quo 

* habebat tentona, ab Emor patre 
‘ Syehem, centum agms, et sta- 
*tmsse ibi altare et mvocasse 

* deumlsrahel I^omde Abraham 

* non emit specum ab Emor patre 
‘ Syehem, sed ab Ephronfiho Saor, 

* nec sepultus est m Syehem sed 
‘m Hebron, quae eorrupte dicitur 
® Arboch Porro duodecim pa- 
‘ tnarchae non sunt sepulti m 
‘ Arboch sed in Syehem, qm ager 
‘ non est emptus ab Abraham sed 
® a Jacob Himc nodum illie neetit 
‘ Hieron 3 ntnus nec eum dissolvit ’ 

^ in loco Mark u p 299, where 
Erasmus writes — ‘DivusHierony- 

* mus m libello de Optimo Genere 
‘ Interpretandimdicatnomen Abia- 
^ thar pro Achimelech esse positum, 
^ propterea quod hbro Regum 
*pnmo, capite 22, ubi refertur 
‘ hujusce rei histona, nulla mentio 
‘ fiat Abiathar sed duntaxat Ach- 
^ imeleeh Sive id accident lapsu 
^memonae, sive vitio sonptorum, 
‘ sive quod ejusdem hominis 
‘ voeabulum sit Abiathar et Abi- 
*meleoh, nam Lyra putat Abia- 
' thar fuisse filium Achimeleoh 


‘ qm sub patre functus sit officio 
‘patemo, et eo cseso jussu Sauhs 
‘ comes fuerit fugae Davidicae ^ 

3 In loco Matt xxvu p 290 — 
‘Annotavit hunc quoque locum 
‘ divus Hieronymus m hbro cm ti- 
‘ tulus de Optimo Genere Interpre- 
‘tandi, negans quod hic citat ex 
‘ Hieremia Matthseus, prorsus ex- 

* stare apud Hieremiam, verum 
‘ apud Zachanam prophetam, sed 
'ita ut quae retuht evangehsta, 
‘ parum respondeant ad Hebraicam 

* ventatem, ac multo minus ad vul- 
‘gatam editionem Septuagmta 

* Etenim ut idem sit sensus 
‘tamen mversa esse verba, imo 
‘pene diversa Caeterum locus 
‘ est apud Zachanam, cap u , si 
‘ quis veht excutere Nam res 
‘ perplexior est quam ut hic paucis 
‘ exphean possit, et prope irdpcpyov 
‘est Refert Hieronymus Hiere- 
‘maiam apocryphum sibi exhibi- 
‘tum a quodam Judaeo faotionis 
‘ Nazarenae m quo haec ad verbum 
‘ ut ab evangehsta citantur habe- 
‘ rentur Verumnon probat ut apo- 
‘stolus ex apocryphis adduxent 
‘testimomum, praesertun cum his 
‘ mos sit evangehstis et apostohs ut, 
‘ ne^ectis verbis, sensum utoumque 
‘reddant m citandis testunonus*’ 
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text, was freely alluded to, and tlie suggestion as freely Chap xi 
thrown out that tlie Apostles habitually quoted from 
memory, without givmg the exact words of the origmal ^ 

All these were httle mdications that Erasmus had 
closely followed in the steps of Colet m rejectmg the 
theory of the verbal msprration of the Scriptures , and 
they bear abundant e’^dence to prove that he did so, 
as Colet had done, not because he wished to under- 
mme men’s reverence for the Bible, but that they 
might learn to love and to value its pages infinitely 
more than they had done before — ^not because he 
wished to explam away its facts, but that men might 
discover how truly real and actual and heart-stirrmg 
were its histones — ^not to undermine the authonty of 
its moral teachmg, but to add ]ust so much to it as the 
authority of the Apostle who had written, or of the 
Saviour who had spoken, its Divme truths, exceeds the 
authority of the Fathers who had estabhshed the 
canon, or of the Schoolmen who had buried the Bible 
altogether imder the rubbish of the thousand and one 
propositions which they professed to have extracted 
from it 

Let it never be forgotten that the Church party 
which had staked their faith upon the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible was the Church party who had suc- 
ceeded m puttmg it mto the background They were 
the party whom Tyadale accused of ‘ knowmg no more 
‘ Scnpture than they found m their Duns ’ They 
were the party who throughout the sixteenth century 
resisted every attempt to give the Bible to the people 
and to make it the people’s book And they were per- 
fectly logical m doing so. Then whole system was 


^ See especially Nomm pp ^95, 290, 377, 382, 270 
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based upon tbe absolute inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and even to a great extent of the Vulgate version 
If the Vulgate version was not verbally inspired, it 
was impossible to apply to it the theory of ‘ manifold 
‘ senses ’ And if a text could not be interpreted 
accordmg to that theory, if it could not properly be 
stramed mto meamngs which it was never intended 
by the writer to convey, the scholastic theology 
became a castle of cards Its defenders adopted, and 
in perfect good faith apphed to the Vulgate, the words 
quoted from Augustme ‘If any error should be 
‘ admitted to have crept mto the Holy Scnptures, 
' what authonty would be left to them ^ ’ If Colet 
and Erasmus should imdermme men’s faith m the 
absolute inspiration of the Scnptures, it would result, 
m their view, as a logical necessity, m the destruction 
of the Chnstian rehgion For the Christian rehgion, m 
their view, consisted m bhnd devotion to the Church, 
and m gulpmg whole the dogmatic creed which had 
been settled by her ‘ mvmable ’ and ‘ irrefragable ’ 
doctors 

But this was not the faith of Colet and Erasmus 
With them the Christian rehgion consisted not m gulp- 
mg a creed upon any authonty whatever, but m lovmg 
and loyal devotion to the ferson of Chnst They 
sought m the books which they found bound up mto a 
Bible not so much an mfaUible standard of doctnnal 
truth as an authentic record of his life and teaching. 
Where should they go for a knowledge of Chnst, if not 
to the wntmgs of those who were nearest m th e ir re- 
lations to Him ^ They valued these wntmgs because 
they sought and found m them a ‘ hvmg and breathing 
‘ picture of Him ; ’ because ‘ nothmg could represent 
‘Chnst more vividly and truly’ than they did; 
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because ‘ they present a bving image of bis most boly 
* mmd/ so that ' even bad we seen Him witb our own 
‘ eyes we should not bave bad so mtimate a knowledge 
' as they give of Cbnst speakmg, beabng, dymg, nsmg 
' agam as it were in our own actual presence ' It was 
because these books brought them, as it were, so close 
to Cbnst and the facts of bis actual bfe, that they 
wished to get as close to them as they could do They 
would not be content with knowing sometbmg of them 
secondhand from the best Church autbonties The 
best of the Fathers were ‘ men ignorant of some thmgs, 
‘ and mistaken m others ' They would go to the 
books themselves, and read them m their ongmal 
languages, and, if possible, m the earhest copies, so 
that no mistakes of copyists or blunders of translators 
might bhnd their eyes to the facts as they were They 
would study the geography and the natural history of 
Palestme that they might the more correctly and 
vividly reahse m their nund’s eye the events as they 
happened And they would do aU this not that they 
might make themselves ‘ irrefragable ’ doctors — rivals 
of Scotus and Aqumas — ^but that they might catch 
the Spint of Him whom they were striving to know 
for themselves, and that they might place the same 
knowledge withm reach of all— Turks and Saracens, 
learned and unlearned, nch and poor — by the transla- 
tion of these books mto the vulgar tongue of each 
The ‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ of Erasmus was at 
once the result and the embodiment of these views 
Hence it is easy to see the significance of the 
concurrent pubhcation of the works of St Jerome 
St. Jerome belonged to that school of theology and 
criticism which now, after the lapse of a thousand 
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Chap XI years, Colet and Erasmus were levivmg m Western 
AD 1516 Europe St Jerome was the father who m his day 
strove to give to the people the Bible m their vulgar 
tongue St Jerome was the father agamst whom 
St. Augustme so earnestly strove to vmdicate the 
verbal mspiration of the Bible It was the words of 
St Augustme used against St Jerome that, now after 
the lapse of ten centimes, Martm Dorpius had quoted 
agamst Erasmus We have seen m an earher chapter 
how Colet clung to St Jerome’s opmion, against that of 
nearly all other authonties, m the discussion which led 
to his first avowal to Erasmus of his views on the mspi- 
ration of the Scriptures EmaUy, the Annotations to 
the ‘ hTovum Instrumentum ’ teem with citations from 
St Jerome 

The concurrent pubhcation of the works of this 
father was therefore a practical vindication of the 
‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ from the charge of presump- 
tion and novelty It proved that Colet and Erasmus 
were teachmg no new doctrmes — ^that their work was 
correctly defined by Colet himseh to be ‘ to restore 
‘ that old and true theology which had been so long 
‘ obscured by the subtleties of the Schoolmen ’ 

Under this patristic shield, dedicated by permission 
to Pope Leo, and its copyright secured for four years 
by the decree of the Emperor Maximilian, the ‘ Novum 
‘ Instrumentum ’ went forth mto the world. 




CiHAPTEE XII. 

I MORE IMMERSED IN PUBLIC BUSINESS (1615) 

While the work of Erasmus had for some years past Chap xn 
lam chiefly m the direction of laborious hterary study, 
it had been far otherwise with More His hnes had 
fallen among the busy scenes and cares of practical 
life His capacity for pubhc busmess, and the dih- 
gence and impartiahty with which he had now for some 
years discharged his judicial duties as under-shenfi, 
had given him a position of great popularity and 
influence m the city He had been appomted by the 
Parhament of 1515 a Commissioner of Sewers — a 
recogmtion at least of his practical abihty. In his 
private practice at the Bar he had risen to such 
emmenee, that Koper tells us ‘ there was at that time More’s 
‘ m none of the prmce’s courts of the laws of this realm 
‘ any matter of importance m controversy wherem he 
‘ was not with the one party of counsel ' ^ Eoper 
further reports that * by his oflS.ce and his leammg 
' (as I have heard him say) he gamed without gnef not 
‘ so httle as 400Z by the year ’ (equal to 4000Z a year 
m present money). He had m the meantime mamed His second 
a second wife, Alic e Middleton, and taken her daughter 
also mto his household , and thus tned, for the sake 
of his httle orphans, to roll away the cloud of domestic 
sorrow from Ms home. 

1 Roper, 9 * ^ 
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Becoming himself more and more of a pubhc man, 
he had anxiously watched the course of pohtical 
events 

The long contmuance of war is almost sure to brmg 
up to the surface social evils which m happier times 
smoulder on unobserved It was especially so with 
these wars of Henry VIII Each successive Parhament, 
called for the purpose of supplying the King with the 
necessary ways and means, found itself obliged reluc- 
tantly to deal with domestic questions of mcreasmg 
difficulty. In previous years it had been easy for the 
flattermg courtiers of a popular kmg, by talkmg of 
victories, to charm the ear of the Commons so wisely, 
that subsidies and poll-taxes had been voted without 
much, if any, opposition But the Parhament which 
had met m Eebruary 1515 had no victories to talk 
about Whether right or wrong m regardmg ‘ the 
‘ realm of France his very true patrimony and inheri- 
‘ tance,’ Henry VIII had not yet been able ‘ to reduce 
‘ the same to his obedience ' Meanwhile the long 
contmuance of war expenditure had dramed the 
national exchequer It is perfectly true that under 
Wolsey’s able management the esptenditure had 
already been cut down to an enormous extent, but 
durmg the three years of active warfare — 1512, 1513, 
and 1514 — ^the revenues of more than twelve ordmary 
years had been spent, the immense hoards of wealth 
inhented by the young kmg from Henry VH. had 


’ 1512 £ 286,269 

1513 699,714 

1514 166,767 


£ 1 , 141,740 


1516 £ 74,007 

1516 130,779 

1617 78,887 


£ 283,673 

See Brewer, zi preface, oxciv. 
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been squandered away, and even tbe genius of Wolsey 
was unable to devise means to collect tbe taxes wbicb 
former Parbaments bad already voted Tbe temper 
of tbe Commons was m tbe meantime begmning to 
change They now, m 1515, for tbe first tune entered 
tbeir complamt upon tbe rolls of Parliament, that 
whereas tbe Kmg’s noble progemtors bad mamtamed 
then estate and tbe defences of tbe realm out of tbe 
ordinary revenues of tbe kmgdom, be now, by reason 
of tbe improvident grants made by him smce be came 
to tbe throne, bad not sufficient revenues left to meet 
his mcreasmg expenses Tbe result was that all 
unusual grants of annuities, &c , were declared to be 
void.^ Tbe Commons then proceeded to deal with tbe 
large deficiency which previous subsidies bad done 
bttle to remove. Of tbe 160,000? granted by the 
previous Parbament only 50,000? bad been gathered, 
and aU they now attempted to achieve was tbe col- 
lection, under new arrangements, of tbe remammg 

110,000? a 

It was evident that tbe temper of tbe people would 
not bear further tnal , and no wonder, for tbe tax 
which in tbe previous year bad raised a total of 50,000? 
was practically an mcome-tax of sixpence m tbe pound, 
descendmg eoen to the wa^es of the farm-lahourer In 
tbe commg year this mcome-tax of sixpence was to be 
tvnce repeated simply to recover arrears of taxation. 
What should we tbmTr of a government which should 
propose to exact from tbe day-labourer, by direct 
taxation, a tax equal to between two and three weeks’ 
wages ! 

Tbe selfishness of Tudor legislation— or, perhaps it 
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I 6 Henry VIU c 24 


Ibid, c 26 
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might be more just to say of Wolsey’s legislation, for lie 
was tbe presiding spirit of this Parhament — ^was shown 
no less clearly m its manner of dealmg with the social 
evils which came under its notice. 

Thus the Act of Apparel, with its pains and penal- 
ties, was obviously more hkely to give a handle to 
unscrupulous ministers to be used for purposes of 
revenue, than to curb those tastes for grandeur m 
attire which nothing was so hkely to foster as the 
example of Wolsey himself ^ 

Thus, too, not content with carrymg their mcome- 
tax down to the earmngs of the peasant, this and the 
previous Parhament attempted to mterfere with the 
wages of the labourmg classes solely for the benefit of 
employers of labour The sunple fact was that the 
dram upon the labour market to keep the army sup- 
phed with soldiers had caused a temporary scarcity of 
labour, and a natural rise m wages. Complamts were 
made, accordmg to the chromcles, that ‘ labourers 
‘ would m nowise work by the day, but aU by task, and 
‘ m great,’ and. that therefore, ‘ especially m harvest 
‘ time, the husbandmen [i e the farmers and land- 
‘ owners] could scarce get workmen to help m their 
‘ harvest ’ ^ The agricultural mterest was strongly 
represented m the House of Commons — the labourers 
not at all So, human nature bemg the same then as 
now, the last Parhament had attempted virtually to 
re-enact the old statutes of labourers, as against the 
labourers, whilst repeahng aU the clauses which might 

^ 6HeiiiyVin c 1 The draft 
of this Act m the final form m which 
It was adopted when Parliament 
met agam m the autumn, is in 


Wolsey’s handwriting — ^Brewer 
^ Grafton, p 104 Holinshed, n 
835, under date 6 Henry VIII 
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possibly prove inconvenient to employers This ChapXII 
Parliament of 1515 completed the work , re-enacted xsis 
a rigid scale of wages, and imposed pains and penalties 
upon ‘ artificers wbo sbould leave their work except 
‘ for the Bang’s service ’ ^ Here again was oppression 
of the poor to spare the pockets of the nch 
Agam, tbe scarcity of labour made itself felt m the increase 
mcreased propensity of landowners to throw arable 
land mto pasture, mvolvmg the sudden and cruel 
ejection of thousands of the peasantry, and the enact- 
ment of statutory provisions ® to check this tendency 
was not to be wondered at , but the rumour that 
many by compounding secretly with the Cardmal 
were able to exempt themselves ® from the penalties 
of inconvement statutes, leads one to suspect that 
Wolsey thought more of the wants of the exchequer 
than of the hardship and imsery of ejected peasants 
It was natural that the result of wholesale ejec- 
tions, and the return of desertmg or disbanded soldiers 
(often utterly demorahsed),* should still show itself 
m the appalhng mcrease of crime Perhaps it was increase 
equally natural that legislators who held the comforts 
and hves of the labourmg poor so cheap, should think ® 
that they had provided at once a proper and efiElcient 
remedy, when by abohshmg benefit of clergy m the 
case of felons and murderers, and by abndgmg the 
privilege of sanctuary, they had multiphed to a 
temble extent the number of executions.® 


1 4 Henry ‘VHI o 5, and 6 
Henry VUE e 3 
® 6 Henry VUE o 5 
3 Lord Herbert's History, under 
date I52L ed 1649, p. lOS , and 


Grafton, pp 1016-1018 
^ Brewer, i Nos 4019 and 
4020 

^ 4 Henry VUE c. 2, and 6 
Henry VIU c 6 
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If tte labouriag classes were tlms barslily dealt 
with., so also the mercantile classes did not find their 
mterests very carefully guarded 

The breach of faith with Prmce Charles m the 
matter of the marriage of the Prmcess Mary had 
caused a quarrel between England and the Nether- 
lands, and this Parhament of 1515 had followed it up 
by prohibitmg the exportation of Norfolk wool to 
Holland and Zealand, ^ thus virtually mterruptmg 
commercial mtercourse with the Hanse Towns of 
Belgium at a tune when Bruges was the great mart 
of the world. 

It was not long before the London merchants ex- 
pressed a very natural anxiety that the commercial 
mtercourse between two countries so essential to each 
other should be speedily resumed They saw clearly 
that whatever mihtary advantage might be gamed 
by the attempt to m]ure the subjects of Prmce Charles 
by creatmg a wool-famme m the Netherlands, would 
be purchased at their expense It was a game that 
two could play at, and it was not long before retaha- 
tive measures were resorted to on the other side, 
very injurious to Enghsh mterests 

When therefore it was rumoured that Henry VIII. 
was about to send an embassy to Flanders, to settle 
mternational disputes between the two countries, it 
was not surpnsmg that London merchants should 
complam to the Emg of their own special grievances, 
and pray that their mterests might not be neglected. 
It seems that they pressed upon the Emg to attach 
‘ Young More,’ as he was still called, to the embassy, 
speciaEy to represent themselves. So, accordmg to 


* 6 Henry ym o 12. 
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Roper, it was at the smt and instance of the English 
merchants, ‘ and with the King's consent,’ that m 
May 1615 More was sent out on an embassy with 
Bishop Tunstal, Sampson, and others, into Flanders 
The ambassadors were appointed generally to ob- 
tam a renewal and contmuance of the old treaties of 
mtercourse between the two countries, but More, 
aided by a John Chfford, ‘ governor of the Enghsh 
‘ merchants,’ was specially charged with the com- 
meraial matters m dispute Wolsey informing 
Sampson of this, and Sampson replymg that he ‘ is 
' pleased with the honour of bemg named in the King’s 
‘ commission with Tunstal and “ Young More.” ’ ^ 
The party were detamed m the city of Bruges about 
four months ^ They found it by no means easy to 
allay the bitter feelmgs which had been created by 
the prohibition of the export of wool, and other 
alleged mjuries ^ In September they moved on to 
Brussels,^ and m October to Antwerp,® and it was 
not till towards the end of the year that More, havmg 
at last successfully termmated his part m the nego- 
tiations, was able to return home 


n COLET’S SERMON ON THE INSTALLATION OE 
CARDINAL WOLSEY (1616) 

Durmg the absence of More, on his embassy to 
Flanders, Wolsey, quit of a Parhament which, how- 
ever selfish and careless of the true mterests of the 
Commonweal, and especially of the poorer classes. 


^ Brewer, u 422 (7 May), 480, 
and 634 , also Roper, 10 
^ Brewer, u 672, 679, 733, 782, 
807 


3 Ibid 672 and 733 
" Ibid 904 and 922 
" Ibid 1067, 
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Installa* 
tlOB of 
Cardinal 
Wolsey 


Oolet 

preaches 

the 

sermon 


tad stown some symptoms of grumbkag at Royal 
demands, tad pasted on more rapidly ttan ever tis 
sctemes of pemonal ambition 

His first step tad been to procure from tte Pope, 
ttrougt tte good offices of Henry VIII , a cardinal’s 
tat It migtt possibly be tte first step even to tte 
papal ctair , at least it would secure to tim a position 
withm tte realm second only to tte ttrone It chafed 
bim that so immanageable a man as Wartam should 
take precedence of himseK 

Let us try to reatse tte magnificent spectacle of 
the installation of tte great Cardmal, for tte sake of 
tte part Colet took m it 

It was on Sunday, November 18, 1516, that the 
ceremony was performed m Westminster Abbey 
Mass was sung by Axctbistop Wartam (with whom 
Wolsey had ateady quarrelled). Bishop Fisher actmg 
as crosier-bearer Tte Bishop of Lmcoln read the 
Gospel, and tte Bishop of Exeter tte Epistle Tte 
Archbishops of Acmagt and Dubtn, tte Bishops of 
Wmctester, Durham, Norwich, Ely, and Llandaff, 
the Abbots of Westmmster, St Alban’s, Bury, Glas- 
tonbury, Readmg, Gloucester, Wmctcombe, and 
Tewkesbury, and the Prior of Coventry, were all m 
attendance ‘ m pontificatbus.’ All the magnates of 
tte realm were collected to swell tte pomp of tte 
ceremony Before this august assemblage and crowds 
of spectators Dean Colet tad to dehver an address to 
Wolsey 

As was usual with him, he preached a sermon 
suited to tte occasion, more so perhaps ttan Wolsey 
intended. First ^eakmg to tte people, he esplamed 
the meanmg of the title of ‘ Cardinal,’ tte high honour 
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and dignity of the office, the reasons why it was con- chap xii 
ferred on Wolsey, alluding, first, to his merits, naming 1525 
some of his particular virtues and services , secondly, 
to the desire of the Pope to show, by conferrmg this 
digmty on one of the subjects of Henry VIII , his 
zeal and favour to his grace He dwelt upon the 
great power and digmty of the rank of cardmal, how 
it corresponded to the order of ‘ Seraphim ' m the 
celestial hierarchy, ‘ which contmually bumeth m the 
‘ love of the glorious Trmity ' 1 And havmg thus 
magnified the office of cardmal m the eyes of the 
people, he turned to Wolsey — so proud, ambitious, and 
fond of magnificence — ^and addressed to him these 
few faithful words 

‘ Let not one m so proud a position, made most Coiet’s 
‘ illustrious by the digmty of such an honour, be w^y 
‘ puffed up by its greatness. But remember that our 
‘ Saviom, m his own person, said to his disciples, 

‘ “ I came not to be mimstered unto, but to mimster,” 

‘ and “ He who is least among you shall be greatest 
‘ “ m the kmgdom of heaven , ” and agam, “ He who 
‘ “ exalts himself shall be humbled, and he who 
‘ “ humbles himself shall be^exalted ” ’ And then, with 
reference to his secular duties, and havmg perhaps m 
mmd the rumours of Wolsey’s partiahty and the un- 
fairness of recent legislation to the poorer classes, he 
added— ‘My Lord Cardmal, be glad, and enforce 
‘ yourself always to do and execute nghteousness to 
‘ rich and poor, with mercy and truth ’ 

Then, addressing himself once more to the people, 

^ 'EirstaftertkeTimitycomethe abstract of the Celestial Eterarchy 
^ Seraphic spwtB, all fkiining and on of Dionysius Mx Luptori’s trans- 
* fire * * They are loviTtg beings of lation, p 20 
I ‘the highest order, Coiet’s 
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he desired them to pray for the Cardmal, that ‘ he 
' might observe these things, and in accomphshmg the 
‘ same receive his reward m the kmgdom of heaven ’ 

This sermon ended, Wolsey, kneehng at the altar, 
had the formal service read over him by Warham, and 
the cardmaFs hat placed upon his head The ‘ Te 
' Deum ’ was then sung, and, surrounded by dukes and 
earls, Wolsey left the Abbey and passed m gorgeous 
procession to his own decorated halls, there to enter- 
tain the Kmg and Queen, m all pomp and splendour, 
bent upon pursuing his projects of self-exaltation, 
regardless of Colet’s honest words so faithfully spoken, 
and httle dreaming that they would ever find fulfil- 
ment m his own faU ^ 

Five weeks only after this event, on December 22, 
Warham resigned the great seal mto the Bang’s 
hands, and the Cardmal Archbishop of York as- 
sumed the additional title of Lord Chancellor of 
England ^ On the same day, Parhament, which had 
met agam on November 12 to grant a further sub- 
sidy, was dissolved, and Wolsey commenced to rule 
the kmgdom, accordmg to his own will and pleasure, 
for eight years, without a Parhament, and with but 
httle regard to the opimons of other members of the 
Bang’s council 


m MORE’S ‘UTOPIA’ ( 1516 ) 

It was whilst More’s keen eye was anxiously 
watchmg the clouds gathermg upon the pohtical 
honzon, and durmg the leisure snatched from the 


‘Eiddes’ 2it/e of Wdkey. Col- p 219, &o Brewer, u 1163 
lections, p 262, quoted from MB ® Brewer, n 1336. 
m Heoralds’ ofOice Cerem val. 
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business of bis embassy, tiiat be conceived tbe idea of ceap xn 
embodying bis notions on social and pobtical questions ad 1615 
in a description of tbe imagmary commonwealtb 
of tbe Island of ‘ Utopia ’ — ‘ Nusquama ’ — or ‘ No- 
‘ where/ ^ 

It does not often happen that two friends, engaged 
in feUow-work, pubbsb m tbe same year two books, 
both of which take an mdependent and a permanent 
place m tbe bterature of Europe. But this may be 
said of tbe ‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ of Erasmus and 
tbe ‘ Utopia ' of More 

Stdl more remarkable is it that two such works, 
written by two such men, should, m measure, be trace- 
able to the influence and express tbe views of a more 
obscure but greater man than they Yet, in truth, 
much of tbe ment of both these works belongs m- 
directly to Colet 

As tbe ‘ Novum Instrumentum,’ upon careful exa- 
mination, proves to be tbe expression, on tbe part of 
Erasmus, not merely of bis own isolated views, but of 
tbe views held m common by tbe bttle band of Oxford 
Reformers, on tbe great subject of which it treats ; so 
tbe ‘ Utopia ’ will be found to be m great measure tbe 
expression, on More’s part, of tbe views of tbe same 
bttle band of fnends on social and pobtical questions. 

On most of these questions Erasmus and More, in tbe 
mam, thought abke . and they owed much of their 
common convictions mdirectly to tbe influence of 
Colet. 

Tbe first book of tbe ‘ Utopia ’ was written after tbe 
second, under circumstances and for reasons wbicb 
-will m due course be mentioned 


^ Eras Epist cell and App Ixxxvu* 
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Chapsu The second book was complete in itself, and con- 
AD 1515 tamed the descnption, by Raphael, the supposed 
Second traveller, of the Utopian commonwealth Erasmus 
of the informs us that More’s mtention m wntmg it was to 
^tten ' out where and from what causes European 

first commonwealths were at fault, and he adds that it 
was written with special reference to Enghsh pohtics, 
with which More was most fanuhar ^ 

Whilst, however, we trace its close connection with 
the pohtical events passmg at the time m England, it 
must not be supposed that More was so gifted with 
prescience that he knew what course matters would 
take He could not know, for mstance, that Wolsey 
was about to take the rems of government so com- 
pletely mto his own hands, as to dispense with a 
Parhament for so many years to come As yet. More 
and his friends, m spite of Wolsey’s ostentation and 
vamty, which they freely ridiculed, had a high opimon 
of his character and powers It was not unnatural 
that, knowing that Wolsey was a fnend to educa- 
tion, and, to some extent at least, mchned to patromse 
the projects of Erasmus, they should hope for the 
best Hence the satire contamed m ‘ Utopia ’ was 
not likely to be directed personally agamst Wolsey, 
however much his pohcy might come m for its share 
of cntiGisms along with the rest 
The pomt of the ‘ Utopia ’ consisted m the contrast 
presented by its ideal commonwealth to the condition 
and habits of the European commonwealths of the 
period. This contrast IS most often left to be drawn 
by the reader from his own knowledge of contem- 


' Eraamxis to Hutten, Epiat ooccxlro Eras Op lu p 476, E 
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porary politics, and hence the pecnhar advantage of 
the choice by More of such a vehicle for the bold satire 
it contained Upon any other hypothesis than that 
the evils against which its satire was directed were 
admitted to be teal, the romance of ‘ Utopia ’ must 
also be admitted to be harmless To pronounce it to 
be dangerous was to admit its truth 
Take, e g , the following passage relatmg to the 
mtemational pohcy of the Utopians — 

‘While other nations are always entermg mto 
‘ leagues, and breakmg and renewmg therp, the 
‘ Utopians never enter mto a league with any nation 
‘ For what is the use of a league * they say. As 
‘ though there were no natural tie between man and 
‘ man ' and as though any one who despised this 
‘ natural tie would, forsooth, regard mere words I 
‘ They hold this opmion all the more strongly, because 
‘ m tW quarter of the world the leagues and treaties 
‘of prmces are not observed as faithfully as they 
‘ should be For m Europe, and especially m those 
‘ parts of it where the Christian faith and rehgion are 
‘ professed, the sanctity of leagues is held sacred and 
‘ mviolate , partly owing to the ]ustice and goodness 
‘ of prmces, and partly from then fear and reverence 
‘ of the authority of the Popes, who, as they them- 
‘ selves never enter mto obhgations which they do not 
‘ most rehgiously perform ['], command other prmces 
‘ under aU circumstances to abide by their promises, 

‘ andpumsh dehnquents by pastoral censure and dis- 
‘ ciphne For mdeed, with good reason, it would be 
‘thought a most scandalous thmg for those whose 
‘ peculiar designation is “ the faithful,” to be wantmg 
‘ m the faithful observances of treaties. But m those 
‘ distant regions . no faith is to be placed m leagues. 
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Its bitter 
satire on 
the policy 
of pnnoes 


‘ evCT. ttougli confirmed by tbe most solemn cere- 
* monies Some fibw is easily found m tbeir ■wordmg 
' wbicb IS mtentionally made ambiguous so as to leave 
‘ a loophole through which the parties may break both 
‘their league and their faith Which craft — ^yes, 
‘fraud and deceit — ^if it were perpetrated with respect 
' to a contract between private parties, they would 
‘ indignantly denounce as sacrilege and deserving the 
‘ gallows, whilst those who suggest these very thmgs 
‘to prmces, glory m bemg the authors of them. 

‘ Whence it comes to pass that justice seems altogether 
‘ a plebeian and vulgar virtue, quite below the digmty 
‘ of royalty ; or at least there must be two kmds 
‘ of it, the one for common people and the poor, very 
‘narrow and contracted, the other, the virtue of 
‘ prmces, much more dignified and free, so that that 
‘ only IS unlawful to them which they don’t like The 
‘ morals of prmces bemg such m that region, it is not, 
‘ I think, without reason that the Utopians enter mto 
‘ no leagues at all Perhaps they would alter their 
‘ opmion if they hved amongst us ’ ^ 

Eead without reference to the international history 
of the period, these passages appear perfectly harmless. 
But read m the hght of that pohtical history which, 
durmg the past few years, had become so mixed up 
with the personal history of the Oxford Keformers, 
reeoUectmg ‘ how rehgiously’ treaties had been made 
and brokm by almost every sovereign m Europe — 
Henry VHI. and the Pope mcluded — ^the words in 
which the justice and goodness of European prmces 
is so mildly and modestly extolled, become almost as 
bitter m their tone as the cutting censure of Erasmus 

^ CJtopja, 1st ed. T Mjartins* I<ouvam [1616]» chap ‘ De J'ceder- 
ibnsti* Leaf k, xu 
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m tke ‘ Praise of Polly/ or Ins more recent and open 
satire upon longs 

Agam, bearing m mind tbe wars of Henry VIII , 
and how evidently the love of nuhtary glory was the 
motive which mduced him to engage m them, the 
foUowmg passage contams almost as direct and 
pomted a censure of the Eang^s passion for war as 
the sermon preached by Colet m his presence — 

‘ The Utopians hate war as plamly brutal, although 
‘ practised more eagerly by man than by any other 
‘ animal And contrary to the sentiment of nearly 
‘ every other nation, they regard nothing more m- 
‘ glorious than glory derived from war ’ ^ 

Turning from mtemational pohtics to questions of 
mternal pohcy, and bearmg m mmd the hmt of Eras- 
mus, that More had m view chiefly the pohtics of his 
own country, it is impossible not to recognise m the 
‘ Utopia ' the expression, agam and agam, of the seme 
of wrong stirred up m More's heart, as he had wit- 
nessed how every mterest of the commonwealth had 
been sacrificed to Hemy VIII 's passion for war , and 
how, m sharmg the burdens it entailed, and deahng 
with the social evils it brought to the surface, the 
mterests of the poor had been sacrificed to spare the 
pockets of the rich , how, whilst the very wages of 
the labourer had been taxed to support the long- 
contmued war expenditure, a selfish Parhament, 
under colour of the old ‘ statutes of labourers,' had 
attempted to cut down the amount of his wages, and 
to rob bun of that fair rise m the pnce of his labour 
which the dram upon the labour market had produced 


AD 1515 

And on 
the war- 
like policy 
of Henry 
VIII 


^ Utopia., 1st ed. ‘ De Be Mihtan ’ Leaf k, an 
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Injustice 
to the 
labouring 
classes 


It IS impossible not to recognise tbat tlie recent 
statutes of labourers was tbe target agamst which 
More’s satire was specially directed, m tbe following 
paragraph — 

‘ Let any one dare to compare with the even justice 
‘ which rules m Utopia, the justice of other nations , 
‘ amongst whom, let me die, if I find any trace at all 
‘ of eqmty and justice For where is the justice, that 
‘ noblemen, goldsnuths, and usurers, and those classes 
‘ who either do nothing at aU, or, m what they do, are 
‘ of no great service to the commonwealth, should hve 
‘ a genteel and splendid hfe m idleness or unproductive 
‘ labour , whilst m the meantime the servant, the wag- 
‘ goner, the mechamc, and the peasant, toihng almost 
‘ longer and harder than the horse, m labour so neces- 
‘sary that no commonwealth could endure a year 
‘ without it, lead a hfe so wretched that the condition 
‘ of the horse seems more to be envied , his labour 
‘bemg less constant, his food more dehcious to his 
‘ palate, and his mind disturbed by no fears for the 
* future ? . 

‘ Is not that repubhc unjust and ungrateful which 
‘ confers such benefits upon the gentry (as they are 
‘ called) and goldsmiths and others of that class, whilst 
‘ it cares to do nothmg at aU for the benefit of peasants, 
‘ colhers, servants, waggoners, and mechanics, without 
‘ which no repubhc could exist * Is not that repubhc 
' unjust which, after these men have spent the sprmg- 
‘ time of their hves m labour, have become burdened 
‘ with age and disease, and are m want of every com- 
‘ fort, unmindful of aU their toil, and forgetful of aU 
‘ their services,rewards them only by a miserable death ? 

‘ Worse than all, the nch constantly endeavour to 
‘ pare away something further from the daily wages of 
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‘ the poor, by private fiaud, and even hy 'puhhc laws, so 
‘ that the already existing injustice (that those from 
‘ whom the republic derives the most benefit should 
‘ receive the least reward), is made stiU more unjust 
‘ through the enactments of fublic law f Thus, after 
" careful reflection it seems to me, as I hope for mercy, 
‘ that our modem repubhcs are nothmg but a con- 
‘ spiracy of the rich, pursumg their own selfish mterests 
' under the name of a repubhc They devise and m- 
‘ vent all ways and means whereby they may, m the 
‘ first place secure to themselves the possession of what 
‘ they have amassed by evil means , and, m the 
‘ second place, secure to their own use and profit the 
‘ work and labour of the poor at the lowest possible 
' price And so soon as the rich, m the name of the 
‘ pubhc (i e even m the name of the poor), choose to 
‘ decide that these schemes shall be adopted, then they 
‘ become law ' ’ ^ 

The whole framework of the Utopian common- 
wealth bears witness to More's conviction, that what 
should be aimed at m his own country and elsewhere, 
was a true community — ^not a rich and educated aris- 
tocracy on the one hand, existmg side by side with a 
poor and ignorant peasantry on the other — but one 
people, well-to-do and edwiated, throughout 

Thus More’s opinion was, that m England m his 
time, ' far more than four parts of the whole [people], 
‘ divided mto ten, could never read Enghsh,’ ® and 
probably the education of the other six-tenths was 
anythmg but satisfactory He shared Colet’s faith in 
education,, and represented that m Utopia every child 
was properly ednicated ® 

A-pology, p 850 
® Utopia, 1st ed Leaf h, i 
A> 
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Again the great object of the social economy of 
Utopia was not to increase the abundance of luxuries, 
or to amass a vast accumulation m few bands, or even 
m national or royal bands, but to lessen the hours of 
labour to the worhing man By spreadmg tbe burden 
of labour more evenly over tbe whole commumty — 
by takmg care that there shall be no idle classes, be 
they beggars or beggmg friars — ^More expressed tbe 
opimon that tbe hours of labour to tbe workmg man 
might probably be reduced to six ^ 

Agam bvmg himself m Bucklersbury, in tbe midst 
of all tbe dirt and filth of London's narrow streets , 
surrounded by tbe unclean, lU-ventilated bouses of tbe 
poor, whose floors of clay and rushes, never cleansed, 
were pomted out by Erasmus as breedmg pestilence, 
and mvitmg tbe ravages of tbe sweatmg sickness, 
himself a commissioner of sewers, and bavmg thus 
some practical knowledge of London's sanitary ar- 
rangements , More described tbe towns of Utopia as 
well and regularly bmlt, with wide streets, water- 
works, hospitals, and numerous common balls , all tbe 
bouses well protected from tbe weather, as nearly as 
might be fireproof, three stones high, with plenty of 
wmdows, and doors both back and front, tbe back 
door always openmg mto a well-kept garden a All 
this was Utopian doubtless, and tbe result m Utopia of 
tbe still more Utopian abobtion of pnvate property , 
but tbe gist and pomt of it consisted m tbe contrast 
it presented with what be saw around him m Europe, 
and especially m England, and men could hardly fail 
to draw tbe lesson be mtended to teach 


J Vtofia, Xst ed Leaf f, m* 
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It will not be necessary bere to dwell furtber upon 
tbe details of tbe social arrangements of More’s ideal 
commonwealtb,^ or to enter at length upon tbe pbilo- 
sopbical opmions of tbe Utopians , but a word or two 
■wiU be needful to pomt out tbe connection of tbe 
latter witb tbe views of that bttle band of friends 
whose 3omt history I am bere trymg to trace 

One of tbe points most important and characteristic 
IS tbe fearless faiih m the laws of nature combined with 
a 'profound faith in religion, wlucb runs through the 
whole work, and which may, I think, be traced also m 
every chapter of the history of the Oxford Eeformers 
Their scientific knowledge was imperfect, as it needs 
must have been, before the days of Copermcus and 
Newton , but they had their eyes fearlessly open m 
every direction, with no foohsh misgivings lest science 
and Chnstiamty might be found to clash They re- 
membered (what IS not always remembered in this 
nmeteenth century), that if there be any truth in 
Chnstiamty, Nature and her laws on the one hand and 
Chnstiamty and her laws on the other, bemg framed 
and fixed by the same Founder, must be m harmony, 
and that therefore for Christians to act contrary to the 
laws of Nature, or to shut their eyes to facts, on the 
ground that they are opposed to Chnstiamty, is — ^to 
speak plamly — ^to fight agamst one portion of the Al- 
mighty’s laws under the supposed sanction of another , 
to fight, therefore, without the least chance of success, 
and with every prospect of domg harm instead of good 


1 I may be allowed to refer tbe 
reader to tbe valuable mention, of 
‘Utopia’ m tbe preface to Mr 
Brewer’s CaLe/ndar of the Letters, 
ijhe ofBemy VIII vol u cclxvu 


et seq , where its connection witb 
tbe pobtical and social condition of 
Europe at tbe time is well pomted 
out 
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Hence tlie moral philosophy of the Utopians was 
both Utihtanan and Christian Its distmctive fea- 
tures, according to More, were — 1st, that they placed 
pleasure (in the sense of ‘ utihty ’) as the chief object 
of hfe , and 2ndly, that they drew their arguments m 
support of this as well from the prmciples of rehgion 
as from natural reason ^ 


^ In support of the abstract here 
given of the moral philosophy of the 
Utopians, see Utopia^ 1st ed Leaf 
h, 11 et seq 

For the following careful trans 
lation of the most material part of 
it, I am indebted to the Kev W G 
Rouse, MA 

‘ The same pomts of moral philo 
‘ sophy are discussed by the Uto 
® plans as by us They inquire what 
‘ IS “ good ” in respect as well of the 
‘ mind as of the body, as also of ex 
‘temal things, also,whether the title 
‘ “ good ’’ be apphcable to all these, 
‘ or to the mental quahties alone 

* They discuss “ virtue ” and “ plea- 
‘ “ sure ” But their first and pnn 

‘ cipal topic of debate is concernmg 
‘human happiness — on what 
‘ thmg or things they consider it 

* to depend 

‘But here they seem moremchned 
‘ than they should be to that party 
‘ which advocates ** pleasure, 

* mg that which they define as either 
‘ the whole, or the most important 
‘ part of human happmess And, 
‘ what IS more surpnsmg, they even 
‘ draw arguments m support of so 

* mce an opimon from the pnnciples 
‘ of rehgion, which is usually sombre 
‘ and severe, and of a stem and me 
‘ lancholy character Fortheynever 
‘ dispute about happiness without 
‘ joimngsomeprmciplesdrawnfrom 


‘ religion to those derived from ra- 
‘ tional philosophy, without which, 
‘ reason is, in their opimon, defective 
‘ and feeble in the search for true 
‘ happmess Their rehgious princi 
‘ pies are as follow The soul is im- 

* mortal, and, by the goodness of 
‘ God, born to happiness He has 
‘ appointed rewards after this hfe 
‘ for man’s virtues and good deeds 
‘ — ^punishment for his sins Now, 
‘ though these principles appertain 
‘ to religion, yet they think that they 
‘ are led by reason to believe and 
‘ assent to them Apart from these 
‘ pnnciples, they unhesitatingly de 

‘ dare that no man can be so foohsh 
‘ as not to see that pleasure is to be 
‘ pursued for its own sake through 
‘ thick and thm , so long as he 
‘ takes care only not to let a less 
‘ pleasure stand in the way of a 
‘greater, and not to pursue any 
‘ pleasure which is followed in its 
^ turn by pain 

‘ For they consider “ virtue ”aus- 
‘ tere and hard to strive after , and 
‘ they deem it the greatest madness 
‘ for a man not only to exclude all 
‘ “ pleasure ” from life, but even 
‘ voluntanly to suffer pam without 
‘ prospect of future profit (for what 
‘ profit can there be, if you gam 
‘ nothing after death, after having 
‘ spent the whole of your hfe with- 

* out pleasure, that is, m misery ?)* 
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They defined ‘ pleasure ’ as ‘ every emotion or state Chap xn 
‘ of body or mind m which nature leads us to take ad^isis 


‘ But now they do not place happi- 
‘ ness m the enjoyment of every kind 
‘ of pleasure, but m that only which 
‘ IS honest and good For they think 
‘ that our nature is attracted to 
‘ happmess, as to its supreme good, 
‘ by that very “ virtue "" to vhich 
‘ alone the opposite party ascribes 
‘ happmess For they define “ vir- 
‘ tue,^ the hvmg m accordance with 
‘ nature , masmuch as, to this end, 
‘we are created by God They 
‘ beheve that he follows the gmd- 
‘ance of nature who obeys the 
‘ dictates of reason m the pursuit or 
avoidance of anything , and they 

* say that reason first of all inflames 
‘ men with a love and reverence for 
‘ the Divine Majesty, to whom we 
‘ owe it both that we exist, and that 
‘ we are capable of happmess , and 
‘secondly, that reason impresses 
‘ upon us and urges us to pass our 
‘ lives with the least amount of care 

* and the greatest amount of pleasure 
‘ ourselves , and, as we are bound to 
‘ do by the natural ties of society, 
‘ to give our assistance to the rest of 
‘ mankind towards attaimng the 
‘ same ends For never was there a 
‘ man so stem a follower of “wiwe,” 
‘or hater of pleasure, who, whilst thus 
‘ enjoinmg upon you labours, watch- 
‘mgs, and discomfort, would not 
‘ tell you likewise to reheve the want 
‘ and misfortunes of others to the 
‘ utmost of your abihty, and would 
‘ not think it commendable for men 
‘ to be of mutual help and comfort 
‘ to one another m the name of hu- 
‘ mamty If, then, it be m human 
‘ nature (and no virtue is more pe- 
‘ ouliax to man) to relieve the misery 


* of others, and, by removmg their 
‘ troubles, to restore them to the en- 
‘ joyment of life, that is, to pleasure 
‘ — does not nature, which prompts 
‘men to do this for others, urge 
‘ them also to do it for themselves ^ 
‘ For a joyful hfe — that is, a life of 
‘ pleasure — ^is either an evil — ^m 
‘ which case, not only should you 
‘ not help others to lead such a hfe, 
‘ but, as far as you can, prevent 
‘them from leadmg it, as being 
‘ hurtful and deadly , or, if it be a 
‘ good thmg, and if it be not only 
‘ lawful, but a matter of duty to 
‘ enable others to lead such a hfe — 
‘ why should it not be good for your- 
‘ self first of all, who ought not to 
‘ be less careful of yourseK than of 
‘ others ’ For when nature teaches 
‘ you to be kmd to others, she does 
‘ not bid you to be hard and severe 
‘ to yourself m return Nature her 

‘ self then, m their behef, enjoins a 
‘ happy life — ^that is “ 'pleasure ’’ — 

* as the end of all our efforts , and to 
‘ hve by this rule, they call ^%irtue ” 

‘ But, smce nature urges men to 
‘ strive together to make hfe more 
‘ cheerful (which, mdeed, she rightly 
‘ does , for no man is so much raised 
‘ above the condition of his f eflows 
‘as to be the only favourite of 
‘ nature, which cherishes alike all 
‘ whom she binds together by the tie 
‘ of a common shape), she surely 
‘ bids you urgently to beware of 
‘attendmg so much to your own 
‘ mterest as to prejudice the mterest 
‘ of others They think, therefore, 
‘ that not only all contracts between 

* private citizens should be kept, 
‘ but also pubhc laws, which either 
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ctaApxn ‘ delight ’ And from reason they deduced, as modem 
ajTiFis utihtanans do, that not merely the pleasure of the 
moment must be regarded as the ob3ect of hfe, but 
what will produce the greatest amount and bghest 
kind of pleasure m the long run , that, eg a, greater 
pleasure must not be sacrificed to a lesser one, or a 
pleasure pursued which will be followed by pain And 
from reason they also deduced that, nature havmg 
bound men together by the ties of Society, and no one 
in particular bemg a special favourite of nature, men 
are bound, m the pursuit of pleasure, to regard the 
pleasures of others as well as their own — ^to act, m fact, 
in the spirit of the goldeirrule, which course of action, 
though it may mvolve some immediate sacnfice, they 
saw clearly never costs so much as it brmgs back, 
both m the mterchange of mutual benefits, and m 
the mental pleasure of conferrmg kmdness on others 
And thus they armed at the same result as modem 


‘ a good pnnce has legally enacted, 
‘ or a people neither oppressed by 
‘tyranny, nor circumvented by 
‘ fraud, has sanctioned by common 
‘ consent for the apportionment of 
‘ the conveniences of life , that is, 

‘ the material of pleasure Withm 
‘ the limits of these laws, it is com- 
‘ mon prudence to look after your 
‘ own mterests , it is a matter of 
‘ duty to have regard for the pubho 
‘weal also But to attempt to 
‘deprive another of pleasure m 
‘favourmg your own, is to do a 
‘ real mjury On the other hand, 
‘ to deprive yourself of somethmg 
‘ m order that you may give it to 
‘ another, that is mdeed an act of 
‘ humamty and kmdness which m 
‘itself never costs so much as it 
‘ brmgs back For it is not only 


‘ repaid by the mtercha jige of kind- 
‘ nesses, but also the ver /conscious- 
‘ ness of a good actiop done and 
‘the recollection of the love and 
‘ gratitude of th^pa^s^j^om you have 
‘ benefited, afiord more pleasure to 
‘ the mmd, thrm the thing from 
‘ which you abstamed would 
‘ have afforded io the body And, 
‘ lastly. Goo. repays the loss of these 
‘ small and fieetmg pleasures with 
‘ Tastand effd^less ]oy , a doctrme of 
* the tiath of which rehgion easily 
‘ convmces a behevmg mmd 
‘Thus, on these grounds, they 
‘ determme that, all thmgs bemg 
‘ carefully weighed and considered, 
‘ all our actions, and our very virtues 
‘ among them, regard pleasure and 
‘ happmesB after all as their object ' 
Utopm, 1st ed Leaf h, ix et 
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utilitarians, that, while ‘nature enjoins pleasure as the 
‘ end of all men’s efforts,’ she enjoms such a reasonable 
and far-sighted pursuit of it that ‘ to hve by this rule 
‘is ‘‘mrtue’’’ 

In other words, m Utopian philosophy, ‘ utdity ’ 
was recogmsed as a criterion of nght and wrong , and 
from experience of what, under the laws of Nature, is 
man’s real far-sighted interest, was derived a sanction 
to the golden rule And thus, mstead of settmg them- 
selves against the doctrme of utihty, as some would do 
on the ground of a supposed opposition to Chnstiamty, 
they recogmsed the identity between the two stand- 
ards They recogmsed, as Mi Mill urges that Chris- 
tians ought to do now, ‘ m the golden rule of Jesus of 
‘ Nazareth, the complete sprat of the ethics of 
‘ utihty ’ ^ 

The Utopians had no hesitation m defimng ‘ virtue ’ 
as ‘ hving according to nature ’ , for, they said, ‘ to 
‘ this end we have been created by God ’ Theu reh- 
gion itself taught them that ‘ God m his goodness 
‘ created men for happiness , ’ and therefore there was 
nothmg unnatural m his rewarding, with the promise 
of endless happmess hereafter, that ‘ vutue ’ which is 
hvmg according to those very laws of nature which He 
Himself estabhshed to promote the happmess of men 
on earth 

Nor was this, m More’s hands, a merely philosophical 
theory He made the right practical use of it, m cor- 
rectmg those false notions of rehgion and piety which 
had poisoned the morahty of the middle ages, and 
soured the devotion even of those mediaeval mystics 
whose mission it was to uphold the true rehgion of the 
heart Who does not see that the deep devotion even 

' J S Mill’s Essay m VUUtananism, p 24 
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of a Tauler, ox of a Thomas a Kempis, would have been 
deepened had it recognised the truth that the lehgion 
of Christ was mtended to add heartiness and happi- 
ness to daily hfe, and not to draw men out of it , that 
the highest ideal of virtue is, not to stamp out those 
feelings and mstmcts which, under the rule of selfish- 
ness, make a hell of earth, but so, as it were, to tune 
them mto harmony, that, under the guidance of a 
heart of love, they may add to the charm and the 
perfectness of hfe ^ The ascetic himself who, seeing 
the vileness and the misery which spring out of selfish 
not m pleasure, condemns natural pleasure as almost 
m itself a sm, fills the heaven of his dreams with 
white robes, golden crowns, harps, music and angehc 
songs Even h,s highest ideal of perfect existence is 
the unalloyed enjoyment of pleasure He is a Utih- 
tarian m his dreams of heaven 
More, m his ‘Utopia,' dreamed of this celestial 
morahty as practised under earthly conditions He 
had banished selfishness from his commonwealth He 
was bitter as any ascetic agamst vamty, and empty 
show, and shams of all kmds, as well as all sensuahty 
and excess , but his defimtion of ‘ virtue ’ as ‘ hvmg 
‘ accordmg to nature ' made him reject the ascetic 
notion of virtue as consistmg m crossmg all natural 
desires, m abstmence from natural pleasure, and 
stampmg out the natural mstmcts The Utopians, 
More said, ‘ gratefully acknowledged the tenderness 
‘ of the great Father of nature, who hath given us 
‘ appetites which make the thmgs necessary for our 
‘preservation also agreeable to us. How miserable 
‘ would hfe be if hunger and thirst could only be re- 
‘ heved by bitter drugs ' ^ Hence, too, the Utopians 


Utopm, 1st ed, Leaf x, i. 
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esteemed it not only ‘ madness/ but also ‘ ^ngratUude CHAP.XII 
‘ to God,’ to waste the body by fastmg, or to reject the aTIsIs 
dehghts of hfe, unless by so domg a man can serve 
the pubhc or promote the happmess of others 1 

Hence also they regarded the pursuit of natural xjje 
science, the ' searchmg out the secrets of nature,’ not 
only as an agreeable pursuit, but as ‘ pecuharly accept- 
‘ able to God ’ ® Seemg that they beheved that ‘ the science 
‘ first dictate of reason is love and reverence for Him 
‘ to whom we owe all we have and aU we can hope 
‘ for,’ 3 it was natural that they should regard the 
pursuit of science rather as a part of their rehgion 
than as m any way antagomstic to it But their 
science was not hkely to be speculative and dogmatic 
hke that of the Schoolmen , aecordmgly, whilst they 
were said to be very expert m the mathematical 
sciences {numerand% et met%md% sai&ntta), they knew 
nothmg. More said, ‘ of what even boys learn here m 
‘the “Farm logtcaha” , ’ and whilst, by long use and 
observation, they had acquired very exact knowledge 
of the motions of the planets and stars, and even of 
winds and weather, and had mvented very exact 
instruments, they had never dreamed. More said, of 
those astrological arts of divmation ‘ which are now- 
‘ a-days in vogue among Christians ’ ^ 

Ikom the expression of so fearless a faith m the Their 
consistency of Christiamty with science, it might be broad and 
mferred that More would represent the rehgion of the 
Utopians as at once broad and tolerant It could not 
logically be otherwise The Utopians, we are told, 
difiered very widely , but notwithstandmg all their 

j Leaf 1, u = Leaf i, m ® Leaf h,H ‘ Leavesh,! amdu. 
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No man 
punished 
for his 
religion 


Priests of 
bo^h sex:es 
selected 
by ballot 


difierent objects of worship, they agreed m thinking 
that there is one Supreme Bemg who made and governs 
the woild By the exigencies of the romance, the 
Christian rehgion had only been recently mtroduced 
mto the island It existed there side by side with 
other and older rehgions, and hence the difficulties of 
complete toleration m Utopia were much greater 
hypothetically than they would be m any European 
country StiU, sharmg Colet’s hatred of persecution. 
More represented that it was one of the oldest laws of 
Utopia ‘that no man is to be pumshed for his rehgion ’ 
Everyone might be of any religion he pleased, and 
mi gh t use argument to mduce others to accept it It 
was only when men resorted to other force than that 
of persuasion, usmg reproaches and violence, that they 
were banished from Utopia , and then, not on account 
of their rehgion, and irrespective of whether then 
rehgion were true or false, but for sowmg sedition 
and creatmg a tumult ^ 

This law Utopus founded to preserve the pubhc 
peace, and for the mterests of rehgion itself f^up- 
posing only one rehgion to be true and the rest 
false (which he dared not rashly assert), Utopus had 
faith that m the long run the mnate force of truth 
would prevail, if supported only by fair argument, and 
not damaged by’resort to violence and tumult Thus, 
he did not punish even avowed atheists, although he 
considered them unfit for any pubhc trust ® 

Their priests were very few m number, of either 
sex,^ and, hke aU their other magistrates, elected by 
ballot {suffrctgits ocouUu) and it was a point of dis- 
pute even with the Utopian Chnsttans, whether they 


^ Leai 1, iv 


^ Ibid 


® Leaf m, u 


^ Leaim, i 
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could not elect their own Christian pnests in like 
manner, and quahfy them to perform all priestly- 
offices, -without any apostohc succession or authority 
from the Pope ^ Their pnests were, m fact, rather 
conductors of the pubhc worship, mspectors of the 
puhhc morals, and minis ters of education, than 
‘ priests ^ in any sacerdotal sense of the word Thus 
whilst representing Confesston as in common use 
amongst the Utopians, More significantly described 
them as conf essmg not to the pnests but to the heads 
of famihes ^ Whilst also, as in Europe, such was the 
respect shown them that they were not amenable to 
the civil tnbunals, it was said to be on account of 
the extreme fe-wness of their number and the high 
character secured by their mode of election, that no 
great mconvemence resulted from this exemption m 
Utopian practice 

If the diversity of rehgions m Utopia made it more 
difficult to suppose perfect toleration, and thus made 
the contrast between Utopian and European practice 
in this respect all the more telhng, so also was this 
the case m respect to the conduct of fvbhc worsTvif 

The hatred of the Oxford Eeformers for the endless 
dissensions of European Chnstians , the advice Colet 
was wont to give to theological students, ‘ to keep to 
‘ the Bible and the Apostles’ Greed, and let di-vines, 

‘ if they hke, dispute about the rest ’ , the appeal of 
Erasmus to Serva-tius, whether it would not be better 
for ‘ all Christendom to be regarded as one monastery, 
‘ and all Christians as belongmg to the same religious 
‘ brotherhood,’— all pointed, if directed to the practical 
question of pubhc worship, to a mode of worship m 
' which all of every shade of sentiment could umte. 
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Chap XII THs Buglit be a dream even then, while as yet Chns- 

4 D 1615 tendom was nominally united in one Cathohc Church, , 
and stiU more practically impossible m a country like 
Utopia, where men worshipped the Supreme Bemg 
under difierent symbols and different names, as it 
might be now even in a Protestant country hke Eng- 
land, where rehgion seems to be the source of social 
divisions and castes rather than a tie of brotherhood, 
separating men m their education, in their social hfe, 
and even m their graves, by the hard hne of sectarian 
difference It might be a dream, but it was one worth 
a place m the dream-land of More’s ideal common- 
wealth 

All sects Temples, nobly bmlt and spacious, in whose solemn 
twihght men of aU sects meet, m spite of their distmc- 

worship tions, to umte in a pubhc worship avowedly so ar- 
ranged that nothmg may be seen or heard which shall 
3ar with the feehngs of any class of the worshippers — 
nothmg m which all cannot umte (for every sect per- 
forms its own fecukar ntes m 'pr%vatd) , — ^no images, so 
that every one may represent the Deity to his own 
thoughts m his own way , no forms of prayer, but 
such as every one may use without prejudice to his 
own private opmion ; — a service so exp)ressive of their 
common brotherhood that they thmk it a great im- 
piety to enter upon it with a consciousness of anger or 
hatred to any one, without havmg first punfied their 
hearts and reconciled every difference , mcense and 
other sweet odours and waxen hghts burned, not from 
any notion that they can confer any benefit on God, 
which even men’s prayers cannot, but because they are 
useful aids to the worshippers ; ^ the men occupymg 

* It IS impossible not to see in this a ritualism rather of the Dumysim 
than of the modem sacwdotal type 
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one side of tlie temple, tlie women tlie other, and all ChapXH 
clothed m white , the whole people nsmg as the priest 
who conducts the worship enters the temple m his 
beautiful vestments, wonderfully wrought of birds’ 
plumage, to ]om m hymns of praise, accompamed by 
music , then pnest and people umtmg m solemn 
prayer to God m a set form of words, so composed that 
each can apply its meamng to himself, ofiermg thanks 
for the blessmgs which surround them, for the 
happiness of their commonwealth, for their havmg 
embraced a rehgious persuasion which they hcype is the 
most true one , praymg that if they are mistaken they 
may be led to what is really the true one, so that all 
may be brought to umty of faith and practice, unless 
m his inscrutable will the Almighty should otherwise 
ordam , and concluding with a prayer that, as soon as 
it may please Him, He may take them to Himself , 
lastly, this prayer concluded, the whole congregation 
bowmg solemnly to the ground, and then, after a short 
pause, separatmg to spend the remamder of the day m 
innocent amusement, — this was More’s ideal of pubhc 
worship I 

Such was the second book of the ‘ Utopia,’ probably 
written by More whilst on the embassy, towards the 
close of 1515, or soon after his return Well might 
he conclude with the words, ‘ I freely confess that 
‘many t.bmgs m the commonwealth of Utopia I 
‘ rather w%s'h than hofe to see adopted in owe ovm ’ ’ 

IV TBE ‘ nsrSTITUTIO PEINCIPIS OHEISTIAin:’ OP 
ERASMUS (1616) 

Some months before More began to write his 
‘Utopia,’ Erasmus had commenced a httle treatise 

> VtopM, 1st ed ‘De EeligiomTbus Vtopiensium.’ 
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* Christian 
Prince ’ 


with, a very similar object In the spring of 1515, 
while staying with More in London, he had mentioned, 
in a letter to Cardmal Gnmanus ^ at Eome, that he 
was already at work on his ‘ Institutes of the Christian 
‘ Prmce," designed for the benefit of Pnnce Charles, 
mto whose honorary service he had recently been 
dravm. 

The similarity m the sentiments e:q)ressed in this 
httle treatise and m the ‘ Utopia " would lead to the 
conclusion that they were written m concert by the 
two friends, as theur imitations of Lucian had been 
under simila r circumstances Pohtical events must 
have often formed the topic of then conversation 
when together m the sprmg , and the connection of 
the one with the Court of Henry VIII and the other 
with that of Prmce Charles, would be likely to give 
then thoughts a practical direction Possibly they 
may have parted with the understandmg that, mde- 
pendently of each other, both works should be written 
on the common subject, and expressmg then common 
views Be this as it may, whde More went on his 
embassy to Planders, and returned to write his 
‘Utopia,’ Erasmus went to Basle to correct the proof- 
sheets of the ‘ Hovum Instrumentum,’ and to fimsh 
the ‘ Institutio Prmcipis Chnstiam ’ 

On his return from Basle in the sprmg of the 
foUowmg year Erasmus brought his manuscript with 
him., and left it under the care of the Chancellor of 
Prmce Charles,® to be prmted by Thierry Martms, the 


1 Epist clrra Eras Op m p clxxvi June 1, 1516 Brewer, 
144, A. 1976. 

^ Erasmus to Savage Epist, 
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printer of Louvain, wlulst lie himself proceeded to 
England Thus it was bemg prmted while Erasmus 
was m England m August 1516, and while the manu- 
script of the second book of More’s ‘Utopia’ was 
still lying unpublished, waiting until More should 
find leisure to write the Introductory Book which he 
was mtendmg to prefix to it 

The pubhcation by Erasmus of the ‘ Christian 
‘ Prmce ’ so soon after the ‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ 
that the two came before the pubhc together was 
not without its significance It gave to the pubhc 
expression of the views of Erasmus that wideness and 
completeness of range which More had given to his 
views by embracmg both rehgious and pohtical 
subjects m his as yet unpubhshed ‘ Utopia ’ 

By laymg hold of the truth that the laws of nature 
and Christiamty owe then ongm to the same great 
Founder, More had adopted the one standpomt from 
which alone, m the long run, the Christian m an age 
of rapid progress can look calmly on the discoveries of 
science and philosophy without fears for his faith He 
had trusted his bark to the current, because he was 
sure it must lead mto the ocean of truth , while other 
men, for lack of that faith, were huggmg the shore, 
mistakmg forsooth, m their idle dreams, the shallow 
bay m which they had moored then craft for the 
hithomless ocean itself I This faith of More’s had been 
shared by Colet — ^nay, most probably More had 
caught it from him It was Colet who had been the 
first of the httle group of Oxiord Eeformers to pro- 
claim that Christiamty had nothmg to fear from the 
‘new learning,’ — ^witness his school, and the tone 
and sprat of his Oxford lectures Erasmus, too, had 
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sliared m this same faith In his ‘ Novum Instrumen- 
‘ turn ’ he had placed Christiamty, so far as he was 
able, m its proper place — at the head of the advanced 
thought of the age 

But More had gone one step further The man who 
heheves that Christiamty and the laws of nature were 
thus framed m perfect harmony by the same Founder 
must have faith m both As he wiU not shrmk from 
acceptmg the results of science and philosophy, so he 
will not shrink, on the other hand, from carrymg out 
Chnstiamty mto practice m every department of 
social and pohtical life 

Accordmgly More had fearlessly done this m his 
‘ Utopia ’ And this Colet also had done m his own prac- 
tical way , preachmg Christian pohtics to Henry VIII 
and Wolsey, from his pulpit as occasion required, 
behevmg Christiamty to be equally of force m the 
sphere of mternational pohcy as withm the walls of 
a cloister And now, m the ‘Institutio Prmcipis 
‘ Christiam,’ Erasmus followed m the same track for 
the special benefit of Prmce Charles, who, then sixteen 
years old, had succeeded, on the death of Ferdinand 
m the sprmg of 1516, to the crowns of Castile and 
Aragon, as well as to the kmgdoms of Naples and 
Sicdy and of the island of Sardmia 

The full significance of this ]omt action of the three 
friends wiU only be justly appreciated if it be taken 
mto account that probably, at the very moment when 
Erasmus was wntmg his ‘ Christian Prmce ' and More 
his 'Utopia,’ the as yet unpublished manuscript of 
‘ The Pr%nce ’ of Machmelh was lying m the study of 
its author The semi-pagan school of Italy was not 
only drifting mto the denial of Chnstiamty itself, but 
it had already cast aside the CSmstian standard of 
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morals as one whicli would not work in practice at 
least in political afiairs The Machiavellian theory 
was already avowedly accepted and acted upon in 
international afiairs by the Pope himself , and in- 
deed, as I have said, it was not a theory invented 
by Machiavelh , what that great philosopher had 
achieved was rather the codification of the current 
practice and traditions of the age ^ A revolution 
had to be wrought in pubhc feehng before the CShris- 
tian theory of pohtics could be estabhshed m place 
of the one then in the ascendant — a revolution to 
attempt which at that time might well have seemed 
like a forlorn hope But placed as the Oxford Re- 
formers were, so close to the ears of royalty, m a 
position which gave them some influence at least with 
Henry VIII , with Prince Charles, and with Leo X , it 
was their duty to do what they could And possibly 
it may have been in some measure owing to their 
labours that a century later Hugo Grotius, the father 
of the modern international system, was able in the 
name of Europe to reject the Machiavelhan theory as 
one that would not work, and to adopt m its place the 
Cliristian theory as the one which was sanctioned by 
the laws of nature, and upon which alone it was safe to 
found the polity of the civilised world ^ 


^ ‘There m certainly a steadiness 

* of moral principle and Chnstian 
‘ endurance, which tells us that it is 
‘ better not to exist at all than to 
‘ exist at thepnce of virtue , but few 

* indeed of the countrymen andoon- 

* temporaries of Maohiavel had any 
‘claim to the practice, whatever 
‘ they might have to the profession, 
‘ of such integrity Mts crime in the 
‘ eyes oj the worUf and it was truly 


crime, was to have cast away 
‘ the veil of hypocrisy^ the profession 
‘ of a religious adherence to maxim$ 
^ which at the same moment were 
‘ violated ’ — ^Hallam’s Literature of 
the Middle Ages, chap vn b 31 
* Whatever may be thought of 
‘ the long-disputed question as to 
‘ Maohiavelh's motives in writing, 
‘ his work certainly presents to us 
‘ a gloomy picture of the state of 
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It may be worth while to notice also one other 
pomt which may be said to turn upon this perception 
of the relation of Christianity to the laws of nature 
To the man who does not recognise the harmony 
between them, rehgion and the world are divorced, as 
it were Eeligion has no place m pohtics or business, 
and scarcely even m family hfe These secular 
matters begm to be considered as the devil's concerns 
A man must choose whether he wdl be a monk or man 
of the world, or still more often he tries to hve at 
the same time two separate hves, the one sacred, the 
other secular, trusting that he shall be able to atone 
for the sms of the one by the penances and devotions 
of the other This was the condition mto which the 
dogmatic creed of the Schoolmen had, m fact, brought 
its adherents It is a matter of notorious history that 
there had grown up this vicious severance between 
the clergy and the laity, and between thmgs rehgious 
and secular, and that m consequence rehgion had lost 
its practical and healthy tone, while worldly affairs 
were avowedly conducted m a worldly spirit The 
whole machmery of confession, mdulgences, and 
penances bore witness as well to the completeness of 
the seveiance as to the hopelessness of any reumon 


‘ public law and European society 
‘ in the beginning of the sixteenth 

* century one mass of dissimulation, 

* crime, and corruption, which called 
‘ loudly for a great teacher and re- 

* former to arise, who should speak 
Hhe unambiguous language of 
‘ truth and justice to pnnces and 
‘people, and stay the ravages of 
‘ this moral pestilence 

‘Such a teacher and reformer 


‘ was Euffo OroUus, who was bom 

* in the latter part of the same 
‘ century and flounshed in the be- 
‘ gmmng of the seventeenth 

‘He was one of those powerful 
‘mmds which have paid the 
‘ tribute of their assent to the tmth 

* of Ohristiamty ’ — Wheaton’s 
Elements of XniernM%<mo^ Law 
London, 1836, pp 18, 19 
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But to the man. wlio does recognise m the laws of 
nature the laws of the Giver of the golden rule, the 
distinction between things rehgious and things secular 
begms to give way In proportion as his heait 
becomes Christian, and thus catches the spirit of the 
golden rule, and his mmd becomes enhghtened and 
begins to understand the laws of social and pohtical 
economy, in that proportion does his rehgion lose its 
ascetic and sickly character, and find its proper 
sphere, not m the fulfilment of a routine of rehgious 
observances, but m the honest discharge of the daily 
duties which belong to his position m hfe 

The position assumed by Erasmus m these respects 
will be best learned by a brief exammation of the 
‘ Institutes of the Christian Prmce ' 

First he struck at the root of the notion that a 
prince havmg received his kingdom jure Divino had 
a right to use it for his own selfish ends He laid 
down at startmg the proposition that the one thmg 
which a ‘ prmce ought to keep m view in the adnum- 
‘stration of his government is that same thmg 
‘ which a people ought to keep m view m choosmg a 
‘ prince, viz the 'public good ’ ^ 

Christiamty m his view was as obligatory on a 
prmce as on a priest or monk Thus he wrote to 
Prince Charles — 

‘ As often as it comes mto your mind that you are 
‘ a prmce, call to mmd also that you are a Christian 
‘ prince/ ® 

But the Christianity he spoke of was a very different 
thmg from what it was thought to be by many. ‘ Do 
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' not think/ he wrote, ‘ that Christianity consists in 
‘ ceremonies, that is, m the observance of the decrees 
‘ and constitutions of the Church The Christian is 
‘ not he who is baptized, or he who is consecrated, or he 
‘ who IS present at holy ntes , but he who is united to 
‘ Christ m closest affection, and who shows it by his 
‘holy actions Do not think that you have 

‘ done your duty to Christ when you have sent a fleet 
‘agamst the Turks, or when you have founded a 
‘ church or a monastery There is no duty by the per- 
‘ formance of which you can more secure the favour 
‘ of God than hy mahng yourself a prince useful to 
‘ the people ’ 

Having taken at the outset this healthy and 
practical view of the relations of Chnstiamty to 
the conduct of a prmce, Erasmus proceeded to 
refer everythmg to the Christian standard Thus 
he contmued — 

‘ If you find that you cannot defend your kingdom, 

‘ without violatmg ]ustice, without sheddmg much 
‘ human blood, without much injury to religion, 

‘ rather lay it down and retire from it ' 

But he was not to retire from the duties of his king- 
dom merely to save himself from trouble or danger 
‘ If you cannot defend the mterests of your people 
‘without risk to your hfe, prefer the pubho good 
‘ even to your own hfe ’ The Christian pnnce 
should be a true father to his people ® 

The good of the people was from the Christian 
pomt of view to override everythmg else, even royal 
prerogatives 

‘ If prmces were perfect m every virtue, a pure and 

® 1st ed leaf f, u Eras* Op iv 
p574 


^ 1st ed leaf d, ui Eras^ Op ir 
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‘ simple monarcliy miglit be desirable , but as this can 
‘ hardly ever be m actual practice, as human affairs 
‘ are now, a limited rmnarchy ^ is preferable, one m 
‘ which the aristocratic and democratic elements are 
‘ mixed and umted, and so balance one another ’ ® 
And lest Pnnce Charles should kick against the pncks, 
and shrink from the abridgment of his autocratic 
power, Erasmus tells him that ‘ if a prince wish well 
‘ to the repubhc, his power wiU not be restramed, but 
‘ aided by these means ’ ® 

After contrasting the position of the pagan and 
Chnstian prince, Erasmus further remarks — 

‘ He who wields his empire as becomes a Christian, 
‘ does not fart with his nght, but he holds it m a dif- 
‘ ferent way , both more gloriously and more safely 
‘ . Those are not your subjects whom you force to 
‘ obey you, for it is conserd which makes a pnnce, but 
‘ those are your true subjects who serve you volun- 
‘ tardy . The duties between a pnnce and people 
‘ are mutual The people owe you taxes, loyalty, and 
‘ honour , you m your turn ought to be to the people 
‘ a good and watchful pnnce If you wish to levy 
‘ taxes on your people as of nght, take care that you 
‘ first perform your part — ^first m the discharge of 
‘ your duties pay your taxes to them ' 

Proceeding from the general to the particular, there 
IS a separate chapter, ‘ De Vectigahbus et Exaction- 
‘ibus,’ remarkable for the clear expression of the 
views which More had advanced m his ‘ Utopia,’ and 


* ^ Monarchiai temperata.,’ in the 
marginal reading* 

® Abridged quotation, Isted leaf 
f, IV Iras Op* IV. p. 576. 
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which the Oxford Eeformers held in common, with 
regard to the nnchnstian way in which the interests of 
the poor were too often sacrificed and lost sight of m 
the levying of taxes The great aim of a prmce, he 
contended, should be to reduce taxation as much as 
possible Eather than mcrease it, it would be better, 
he wrote, for a piince to reduce his unnecessary expen- 
diture, to dismiss idle mimsters, to a’^oid wars and 
foreign enterprises, to restram the rapacity of mmi- 
sters, and rather to study the right admimstration 
of revenues than their augmentation If it should be 
really necessary to exact somethmg from the people, 
then, he maintained, it is the part of a good prmce to 
choose such ways of domg so as should cause as httle 
mconvemence as possible to those of slender means 
It may perhaps be expedient to caU upon the nch to be 
frugal , but to reduce the foor to hunger and crime 
would be both m6st inhuman and also hardly safe 
It requires care also, he oontmued, lest the inequahty 
of property should be too great ‘ Not that I would 
‘ wish to take away any property from any one by force, 
‘ but that means should be taken to prevent the wealth 
‘ of the multitude from gettmg mto few hands ’ ^ 
Erasmus then proceeded to inquire what mode of 
taxation would prove least burdensome to the people 
And the conclusion he came to was, that ‘ a good 
' prmce will burden with as few taxes as possible such 
‘ thmgs as are in common use amongst the lowest dosses, 
‘ such thmgs as com, bread, beer, wme, clothes, and 
‘ other thmgs necessary to hfe Whereas these are 
‘ what are now most burdened, and that m more than 
‘ one way , first by heavy taxes which are farmed out, 
‘ and commonly called assizes , then by oustorm. 


* Leai 1, i 
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‘ wliicli again are farmed out in the same way , lastly CHAi>.xn 
‘ by monopohes, from which httle revenue comes to the ^ d 1516 
‘ prince, while the poor are mulcted with great charges 
‘ Therefore it would be best, as I have said, that a 
‘ prince should increase his revenue by contractmg his 
‘ expenditure , and if he cannot avoid taxing 
' something, and the affairs of the people require it, let luxuries 
‘ those foreign products be taxed which mimster not 
‘ so much to the necessities of hfe as to luxury and 
‘ pleasure, and which a/re used only hy the r%ch , as, for 
‘ instance, fine hnen, silk, purple, pepper, spices, oint- 
‘ ments, gems, and whatever else is of that kind ' ^ 

Erasmus wound up this chapter on taxation by 
applying the principles of common honesty to the 
question of coinage, in connection with which 
many miquities were perpetrated by princes m the 
sixteenth century 

' Finally, m coming money a good prmce will mam- Honesty 
‘ tain that good faith which he owes to both Grod and to the 
‘ man, . m which matter there aie four ways m 
‘ which the people are wont to be plundered, as we 
‘ saw some time ago after the death of Charles, when a 
‘ long anarchy more hurtful than any tyranny aflflicted 
‘ your domimons First the metal of the corns is de- 
‘ teriorated by mixture with alloys, next its weight is 
‘ lessened, then it is diminished by chppmg, and lastly 
* its nonunal value is mcreased or lowered whenever 
‘ such a process would be likely to suit the exchequer 
‘ of the prince.’ ® 

In the chapter on the ‘ Mahing and Amending of 
‘ Laws,’ ® Erasmus m the same way fixes upon some 

' Xst ed* leaf 1, i Era^ Op iv the pnixoe alluded to 
pp 593, 594 * Eras* Op ir p 595, d seq 
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of the points which are so prominently mentioned in 
the ‘ Utopia ^ 

Thus he urges that the greatest attention should be 
paid, not to the pumshment of crimes when committed, 
but to the prevention of the commission of crimes 
worthy of punishment Agam, there is a paragraph 
m which it IS urged that just as a wise surgeon does not 
proceed to amputation except as a last resort, so all 
remedies should be tried before capUal 'pumshment is 
resorted to i This was one of the pomts urged by 
More 

Thus also in speaking of the removal of occasions 
and causes of crime, he urged, just as More had 
done, that idle people should either be set to 
work or bamshed from the realm The number of 
priests and monasteries should be kept m moderation 
Other idle classes — especially soldiers — should not be 
allowed As to the nobihty, he would not, he said, 
detract from the honour of their noble birth, if their 
character were noble also ‘ But if they are such as 
‘we see plenty nowadays, softened by ease, made 
‘ effeminate by pleasure, unskilled m all good arts, 
‘revellers, eager sportsmen, not to say anything 
‘ worse , , why should this race of men be pre- 

‘ ferred to shoemakers or husbandmen * ’ ® The next 
chapter is ‘ De Magutrcdthus et Offictis,’ and then 
follows one, ‘De F<xderibus,’ ^ m-whidb. Erasmus takes 
the same ground as that taken by More, that Chris- 
tianity itself IS a bond of union between Christian 
nations which ought to make leagues unnecessary^ 


^ 1st ed leaf 1, iv 
® Leaf rxxf i 
® Eras, Op IV 603 
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In the chapter ‘Be Bello suscifiendo,’ he expressed chapXIX 
his well-known hatred of war ‘ A good prince/ he 
said, ‘ will never enter upon any war at all unless after 
‘ trying all possible means it cannot be avoided If 
‘ we were of this mind, scarcely any wars would ever War 
occur between any nations Lastly, if so pesti- 
‘ lential a thing cannot be avoided, it should be the 
‘ next care of a prmce that it should be waged with as 
‘ httle evil as possible to his people, and as httle ex- 
‘ pense as possible of Christian blood, and as quickly 
‘ as possible brought to an end ’ It was natural that, 
holding as he did m common with Colet and More such 
strong views against war, he should express them as 
strongly m this httle treatise as he had already done 
elsewhere. It is not needful heie to follow his 
remarks throughout It would involve much re- 
petition But it may be interesting to mquire what 
remedy or substitutes for war be proposed He 
mentioned two First, the reference of disputes be- 
tween princes to arbitrators , second, the disposition 
on the part of princes rather to concede a point m 
dispute than to msist upon it at far greater cost than 
the thing is worth * 

He concludes this, the last chapter of the book, Conoiu- 
with a personal appeal to Prmce Charles ‘Christ 
‘ founded a bloodless empire He wished it always 
‘ to be bloodless. He delighted to call himself the 
‘ “ Prmce of Peace ” May He grant likewise that 
* by your good offices and by your wisdom there may 
‘ be a cessation at last from the maddest of wars The 
‘ remembrance of past evils will commend peace to 
‘ our acceptance, and the calamities of former times 
‘ redouble the honour of the benefits conferred by you ’ 
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This was the ‘Institutio Piincipis Chnstiani’ of 
Erasmus , a work written, as I have said, while More 
was writing his ‘ Utopia,’ but printed m August 1516, 
at Louvam, while Erasmus was m England, and while 
the manuscript of the ‘ Utopia ’ was lymg unpubhshed, 
waitmg for the completion of More’s Introduction 

V MORE COMPLETES HIS ‘UTOPIA’— THE INTRODUCTORY 
BOOK (1616) 

More’s Introduction was still unwritten, and the 
‘ Utopia ’ thus in an un fin ished state, when Erasmus 
arrived m England m the autumn of 1516 Erasmus 
seems on this occasion to have spent more time with 
Fisher at Eochester than with More in London ; but 
he at least paid the latter a short visit on his way to 
Eochester, 1 and repeated it before leavmg England 
The latter visit seems also to have been more than a 
flying one, for we find him wntmg to Ammomus, that 
he nnght possibly stay a few days longer in England, 
were he not ‘ afraid of makmg himself a stale guest to 
‘ More’s wife ’ ® Encouraged as More doubtless was 
by Erasmus, and spurred on by the knowledge that 
the ‘ Institutio Prmcipis Chnstiam ’ was already m 
the press, he stiU does not seem to have been able to 
find time to complete his manuscript before Erasmus 


1 On August 5 he seeins to have 
been in London, and to have written 
a letter from thence to Leo X 
Eras Epist clxxxi Brewer, u 
2267 

On August 17 he writes foom 
Rochester to Ammomus, that he is 
spending ten days there Eras* 
Epist oxlvi Brewer, n 22S3 And 


agam on August 22 Eras Epist 
cxlvn Brewer, ii 2290 On the 
31st he writes to BoviUe from the 
same place Eras Epist cxlvm 
Brewer, n 2321 
® Erasmus to Ammomus Epist 
oxxxm. Brewer, u 2323, without 
date 
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left England Probably, however, it was arranged OhapXU 
between them that it should be completed and prmted ad isie 
with as httle delay as possible at the same press and 
in the same type and form as Erasmus’s work 

The manuscript was accordmgly sent after Eras- ‘Utopw,’ 
mus in October,^ and by him and Peter Giles at once the press 
placed m the hands of Thierry Martins for pubh- 
cation at Louvain ® 

This long delay m the completion of the ‘ Utopia ’ 
had been caused by a concurrence of circumstances 
More had been closely occupied by pubhc matters, 
in addition to his judicial duties m the city, and a 
large pnvate practice at the bar — a combmation of 
pressing engagements hkely to leave him but httle 
leisure for hterary purposes Even when the daily 
routine of pubhc labours was completed, there were 
domestic duties which it was not in his nature to 
neglect He was passionately fond of his home, and 
‘ reckoned the enjoyment of his family a necessary 
‘ part of the busmess of the man who does not wish 
‘ to be a stranger in his own house ’ ® 

Nor did the ‘ Utopia ’ itself suffer from the delay 
in its pubhcation Instead of losing its freshness it 
gamed in mterest and pomt , for, as it happened, the 
introductory book was wntten under circumstances 
which gave it a pecuhar value which it could not 
otherwise have had. 

On More’s return to England from his foreign mis- 
sion, he had been obhged to throw himself agam mto 

’ Eras Bpist taxvn App. and (see Epist ooxviu , Brewer, 2409) 
oomu. Brewer, u 2409. fixes the date 1516. Brewer, u. 

ErasmusiSgidio Epist oooxIt 2658 
November 1^ 1618 The mention * Letter from More to Peter 
of St. Jmma as not yet fiboished Ghdes, prefixed to ‘ Utopia.’ 
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the vortex of public busmess The smgulai discretion 
and abibty displayed by him in the conduct of the 
debcate negotiations entrusted to bis charge on this 
and another occasion, had induced Henry VIII to try 
to attach bun to his court 

Hitherto he had acted more on behalf of the London 
merchants than directly for the Kmg Now Wolsey 
was ordered to retain him m the Kmg’s service More 
was unwilhng, however, to accede to the proposal, and 
made excuses Wolsey, thinkmg no doubt that he 
shr ank from lehnquishing the emoluments of his posi- 
tion as under-shenfi, and the income ansmg from his 
practice at the bar, offered him a pension, and sug- 
gested that the TCmg could not, consistently with his 
honour, offer him, less than the mcome he would re- 
hnquish by entering his service More wrote to Eras- 
mus that he had dechned the pension, and thought 
he should continue to do so , he preferred, he said, 
his present 3udicial position to a higher one, and 
was afraid that were he to accept a pension without 
rehnqmshmg it, his feUow-citizens would lose their 
confidence in his impartiahty m case any questions 
were to anse, as they sometimes did, between them 
and the Crown The fact that he was indebted to the 
Bang for his pension might make them think him a 
httle the less true to their cause ® Wolsey reported 
More’s refusal to the Bang, who it seems honourably 
dechned to press him further at present. ^ Such, how- 
ever, was More’s popularity in the city, and the rismg 
estimation m which he was held, that it was evident 


‘ Roper, pp. 9, 10 Jias, Op 
m pp. 476. 


’ More to Erasmus , Eras Epist 
oojcmi * Roper, ,10. 
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the King would not rest until he had drawn him into 
his service — yes, ‘ dragged,’ exclaims Erasmus, ‘ for no 
‘ one ever tried harder to get admitted to court than 
‘ he did to keep out of it ’ i 
As the months of 1516 went by. More, feeling that 
his entry into Eoyal service was only a question of 
time, determined, it would seem, to take the oppor- 
tunity, while as yet he was free and unfettered, to 
insert m the mtroduction to his unfimshed ‘ Utopia ’ 
still more pomted allusion to one or two matters 
relatmg to the social condition of the country and 
the policy of Henry VIII , also at the same time to 
make some pubhc explanation of his reluctance to 
enter the service of his sovereign 
The prefatory book which More now added to his 
description of the commonwealth of Utopia was 
arranged so as to introduce the latter to the reader 
m a way hkely to attract his mterest, and to throw 
an air of reahty over the romance 
More related how he had been sent as an ambassador 
to Flanders in company with Tunstal, to compose 
some important disputes between Henry VIII and 
Prmce Charles They met the Flemish ambassadors 
at Bruges They had several meetmgs without coming 
to an agreement While the others went back to 
Brussels to consult their prmce. More went to Ant- 
werp to see his friend Peter Giles One day, commg 
from mass, he saw Giles talkmg to a stranger— a man 
past middle age, his face tanned, his beard long, 
ins cloak hangmg carelessly about him, and weanng 
altogether the aspect of a seafacmg man. 
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More then, related how he had joined m the con- 
versation, which turned upon the manners and habits 
of the people of the new lands which Eaphael (for that 
was the stranger^s name) had visited in voyages he 
had recently taken with Vespucci After he had told 
them how well and wisely governed were some of these 
newly-found peoples, and especially the Utopians, 
and here and there had thrown m just criticisms 
on the defects of European governments, Giles asked 
the question, why, with aU his knowledge and judg- 
ment, he did not enter mto Royal service, m which 
his great experience might be turned to so good an 
accoimt ^ Raphael expressed m reply his imwilhng- 
ness to enter mto Royal servitude Giles explained 
that he did not mean any ‘ senMvde’ at all, but 
honouTcthle s&rmce, m which he might confer great 
pubhc benefits, as well as mcrease his own happmess 
The other rephed that he did not see how he was to be 
made happier by domg what would be so entirely 
agamst his mchnations Now he was free to do as he 
liked, and he suspected very few courtiers could say 
the same. 

Here More put m a word, and urged that even 
though it imght be against the gram to Raphael, he 
ought not to throw away the great influence for good 
which he might exert by entermg the coimcil of some 
great prmce Raphael rephed that his friend More 
was doubly mistaken His talents were not so great 
as he supposed, and if they were, his sacrifice of rest 
and peace would be thrown away It would do no 
good, for nearly all prmces busy themselves far more 
m mihtary affairs (of which, he said, he neither had, 
nor wished to have, any experience), than m the good 
arts of peace They care a great deal more how, by 
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fair means or fonl, to acquire new kmgdoms, than how 
to govern well those which they have already Be- 
sides, then ministers either are, or thmk that th.ey are, 
too wise to hsten to any new counsellor , and, if they 
ever do so, it is only to attach to their own mterest 
some one whom they see to be rismg m then prince’s 
favour 

After this, Eaphael havmg made a remark which 
showed that he had been in England, the conversation 
turned mcidentally upon Enghsh affans, and Eaphael 
proceeded to teU how once at the table of Cardinal 
Morton he had expressed his opmions freely upon the 
social evils of England He had on this occasion, he 
said, ventured to condemn the system of the wholesale 
execution of thieves, who were hanged so fast that 
there were sometimes twenty on a gibbet ^ The seve- 
nty was both unjustly great, and also meJEectual. No 
punishment, however severe, could deter those from 
robbmg who can find no other means of hvehhood 

Then Eaphael is made to allude to three causes 
why the number of thieves was so large — 

1st. There are numbers of wounded and disbanded 
soldiers who are unable to resume their old employ- 
ments, and are too old to learn new ones 

2nd The gentry who hve at ease out of the labour 
of others, keep around them so great a number of idle 
fellows not brought up to any trade, that often, from 
the death of their lord or their own illness, numbers 
of these idle fellows are liable to be thrown upon the 
world without resources, to steal or starve. Eaphael 
then is made to ridicule the notion that it is needful 
to mamtam this idle class, as some argue, in order to 
keep up a reserve of men ready for the army, and 
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Chat XII still more severely to criticise tlie notion that it is 
AD 1516 necessary to keep a standmg army m time of peace. 
France, lie said, had foimd to her cost the evil of 
keepmg m readmess these human wild beasts, as also 
bad Eome, Carthage, and Syria, m ancient times 
3rd Raphael pomted out as another cause of the 
number of thieves — an evil pecuhar to England — the 
Raphael rage for sheep-farnung, and the ejections consequent 
lag^^for upon it ‘For,’ he said, ‘when some greedy and 
* insatiable fellow, the pest of his county, chooses to 
‘ enclose several thousand acres of contiguous fields 
‘ within the circle of one sheepfold, farmers are 
‘ ejected from then holdings, being got rid of either 
‘ by fraud or force, or tired out by repeated mjuiies 
‘mto partmg with then property In this way it 
‘ comes to pass that these poor wretches, men, women, 
‘ husbands, wives, orphans, widows, parents with 
‘ httle children — households greater m number than 
‘ m wealth, for arable-farmmg requnes many hands 
‘ — ^all thes^ emigrate from then native fields without 
‘ knowmg where to go Then effects are not worth 
‘ much at best , they are obhged to sell them for 
‘ almost nothmg when they are forced to go And 
‘ the produce of the sale bemg spent, as it soon must 
‘ be, what resource then is left to them but either to 
‘ steal, and to be hanged, justly forsooth, for stealmg, 

‘ or to wander about and beg ^ If they do the latter, 
‘they are thrown mto prison as idle vagabonds 
‘ when they would thankfully work if only some one 
‘would give them employment. For there is no 
‘work for husbandmen when there is no arable- 
‘ farming. One shepherd and herdsman will suffice 
‘ for a pasture-farm, which, while under tillage, em- 
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‘ployed many hands Com has m the meantime 
‘ been made dearer m many places by the same cause 
‘ Wool, too, has risen m price, owmg to the rot 
‘ amongst the sheep, and now the httle clothmakers 
‘ are unable to supply themselves with it For the 
‘ sheep are fallmg into few and powerful hands , and 
‘ these, if they have not a monopoly, have at least an 
‘ oligopoly, and can keep up the price 

‘ Add to these causes the mcreasing luxury and 
‘ extravagance of the upper classes, and mdeed of all 
‘ classes — the tipphng houses, taverns, brothels, and 
‘ other dens of miquity, wme and beer houses, and 
‘ places for gambhng Do not all these, after rapidly 
‘ exhausting the resources of their devotees, educate 
‘ them for crime 

‘ Let these permcious plagues be rooted out Enact 
‘ that those who destroy agricultural hamlets or towns 
‘ should rebmld them, or give them up to those who 
‘ will do so. Eestram these engrossings of the rich, 
‘ and the hcense of exercising what is m fact a 
‘ monopoly. Let fewer persons be bred up in idleness 
‘ Let tillage farming be restored. Let the woollen 
‘ manufacture be mtroduced, so that honest employ- 
‘ meat may be found for those whom want has already 
‘ made into thieves, or who, bemg now vagabonds or 
‘ idle retamers, will become thieves ere long Surely 
‘if you do not remedy these evils, your rigorous 
‘ execution of justice in pumshmg thieves will be in 
‘ vain, which indeed is more specious than either just 
‘ or efl&cacious. For verily if you allow your people to 
‘ be badly educated, then morals corrupted from child- 
‘ hood, and then, when they are men, punish them fox 
‘ the very cnmes to which they have been trained 
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Chap xn ‘ from childhood, what is this, I ask, but first to make 
1516 ‘ the thieves aud then to pumsh them ^ ^ 

Eaphael then went on to show that, in his opmion, 
it was both a bad and a mistaken pohoy to inflict the 
same punishment m the case of both theft and murder, 
such a practice bemg sure to operate as an encourage- 
ment to the thief to commit murder to cover his crime, 
and suggested that hard labour on pubhc works would 
be a better pumshment for theft than hangmg 
After Raphael had given an amusmg account of the 
way m which these suggestions of his had been re- 
ceived at Cardmal Morton’s table. More repeated his 
regret that his talents could not be turned to practical 
account at some royal court, for the benefit of man- 
kmd Thus the pomt of the story was brought round 
agam to the question whether Raphael should or 
should not attach himself to some royal court — ^the 
More’s question which Henry VDI. was pressing upon More, 
which he would have finally to settle, in the course 
of a few months, one way or the other. It is obvious 
that, m frammg Raphael’s reply to this question. 
More mtended to express his own f eehngs, and to do so 
in such a way that if, after the pubhcation of the 
' Utopia,’ Henry VHI were still to press him mto his 
service, it would be with a clear understandmg of his 
strong disapproval of the King’s most cherished 
schemes, as well as of many of those expedients which 
would be likely to be suggested by courtiera as the 
best means of tidmg over the evils which must of 
necessity be eatailed upon the country by his per- 
sistence m them. 

Raphael, m his reply, puts the supposition that the 

1 Leaves b, iv to o, ii These extracts are somewhat abridged 
and condensed, 
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cotmoiUors were proposing schemes of international chapXH 
intrigue, with a view to the furtherance of the Kmg’s a d~ 1516 
desires for the ultimate extension of his empire — 

What if Raphael were then to express his own Evident 
]udgment that this pohcy should be entirely changed, 
the notion of extension of empire given up, that the 
kmgdom was already too great to be governed by one position 
man, and that the Kmg had better not thmk of addmg 
others to it ^ What if he weie to put the case of the 
‘ Achorians," neighbours of the Utopians, who some 
time ago waged war to obtam possession of another 
kingdom to which their kmg contended that he was 
entitled by descent through an ancient marriage aUi- 
ance []ust as Henry VIII. had claimed France as ‘ 

‘very true fotnmony and mhertiance’}, but which 
people, after conquermg the new kmgdom, found 
the trouble of keepmg it a constant burden []ust as 
England was already jfcdmg Henry’s recent conquests 
m France], mvolvmg the contmuance of a standing 
army, the burden of taxes, the loss of then property, 
the sheddmg of then blood for another’s glory, the 
destruction of domestic peace, the corruptmg of their 
morals by war, the nurture of the lust of plunder and 
robbery, till murders became more and more auda- 
cious, and the laws were treated with contempt * 

What if Raphael were to suggest that the example of 
these Achorians should be followed, who under such 
cncumstances refused to be governed by half a king, 
and msisted that then kmg should choose which of 
his two kingdoms he would govern, and give up the 
other , how, Raphael was made to ask, would such 
counsel be received ^ 

And further . what if the question of ways and 

0 o2 
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means were discussed for the supply of the royal ex- 
chequer, and one were to propose tampermg with the 
currency , a second, the pretence of imminent war to 
justify war taxes, and the proclamation of peace as 
soon as these were collected , a third, the exaction of 
penalties under antiquated and obsolete laws which 
have long been forgotten, and thus are often trans- 
gressed , a fourth, the prohibition under great penal- 
ties of such thmgs as are against pubhc mterest, and 
then the grantmg of dispensations and hcenses for 
large sums of money, a fifth, the secuxmg of the 
judges on the side of the royal prerogative , — ‘ What 
‘ if here agam I were to rise ’ [Eaphael is made to say] 
‘ and contend that all these counsels were dishonest 
‘ and pernicious, that not only the kmg’s honour, but 
‘ also his safety, rests more upon his people^s wealth 
‘ than upon his own, who (I might go on to show) 

‘ choose a kmg for their own sake and not for his, viz. 

‘ that by his care and labour they might hve happily 
‘ and secure from danger , . that if a kmg should 

‘ fall into such contempt or hatred of his people that he 
‘ cannot secure then loyalty without resort to threats, 

‘ exactions, and confiscations, and his people's im- 
‘ poverishment, he had better abdicate his throne, 

‘ rather than attempt by these means to retam the 
‘ name without the glory of empire * . What if I 

‘ were to advise him to put aside his sloth and his 
' pride, that he should hve on his ovm. revenue, 

‘ that he should accommodate his expenditure to his 
‘ mcome, that he should restram crime, and by good 
‘ laws prevent it, rather than allow it to morease and 
‘ then pumsh it, that he should repeal obsolete laws 
‘ instead of attemptmg to exact then p«aaalties ? « . , 
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‘ If I were to make such suggestions as these to men 
' strongly mchned to contrary views, would it not be 
‘ telhng idle tales to the deaf * ’ 

Thus was Raphael made to use words which must 
have been understood by Henry VIII himself, when 
he read them, as mtended to convey to a great extent 
More’s o’^n reasons for declming to accept the ofier 
which Wolsey had been commissioned to make to him 
The introductory story was then brought to a close 
by the conversation bemg made agam to turn upon the 
laws and customs of the Utopians, the detailed parti- 
culars of which, at the urgent request of Giles and 
More, Raphael agreed to give after the three had dmed 
together A woodcut in the Basle edition, probably 
executed by Holbem, represents them sittmg on a 
bench in the garden behind the house, under the shade 
of the trees, hstenmg to Raphael’s discourse, of which 
the second book of the ‘ Utopia ’ proposed to give, as 
nearly as might be, a verbatim report 
With this bold and honest mtroduction the 
‘ Utopia ’ was pubhshed at Louvam by Thierry 
Martms, with a woodcut prefixed, representmg the 
island of Utopia, and with an imaginary specimen of 
the Utopian language and characters It was in the 
hands of the pubhc by the beginning of the new year ® 
Such was the remarkable pohtical romance, which, 
from its literary interest and merit, has been translated 
mto almost every modem language — a work which, 
viewed in its close relations to the history of the times 


1 Leaves d, n et seq These ex- 
tracts are somewhat abridged and 
condensed* 

® EraB.Bpist*App xhv (Brewer, 


II 2748), m which Lord Mountjoy 
acknowledges the receipt of a copy 
sent by Erasmus, dated Jam 4, 1516 ; 
1 e 1517 in modem reckonmg 
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GsAsxn. m wluoh. it was written, and the personal circum- 
1516 stances of its author when he wrote it, derives still 
greater interest and importance, masmuch as it not 
only discloses the visions of hope and progress fioatmg 
before the eyes of the Oxford Eefoimers, but also em- 
bodies, as I thmk I have been able to show, perhaps 
one of the boldest declarations of a pohtical Creed ever 
uttered by an English statesman on the eve of his 
entry mto a kmg’s service ^ 


^ The extracts from the ^Utopia,’ 
translations of which are given m 
this chapter, have m all cases been 
taken from the first edition (Lon- 
vam, 1516), but veiy few altera- 
tions were made in subsequent 
editions The first edition was 
published in Dec 1516 I am 
indebted to Mr Lupton for the 
suggestion that the pubhoation of 
some letters of Vespucci at Flor- 
ence, m 1516, may have suggested 
More’s use of that voyager’s name 


m his mtroductory book 
Erasmus, writing from Antwerp 
to More, March 1 [1517], says 
‘Utopiam tuam recogmtam, hue 
‘ quam primum mittito, et nos ex- 
‘ emplar, aut Basilium mittemus 
‘ aut Lutetiam ’ — ^Epist ccvui 
Erasmus sent it to Froben of 
Basle, by whom a corrected edition 
was pubhshed in March 1518, and 
another m November of the same 
year See Appendix F 




CHAPTEE XIII. 

I WHAT COLET THOUGHT OF THE ‘NOVUM 
INSTRUMENTUM ’ (1516) 

Having traced the progress and final pubhcation of chap 
these -works by Erasmus and More, the enquiry sug- 
gests itself, how were they received * ® 

And first it may naturally be asked. What did Colet 
think of them, especially of the ‘No-vum Instru- 
‘ mentum ' ^ 

An early copy had doubtless been sent to him, and 
with the volume itself, it would seem, came a letter 
from Erasmus, probably from Antwerp, by the hand 
of Peter Meghen — ‘XJnoculus,' as his friends called 
him ’ In this letter Erasmus had consulted him 
about his future plans After the labours of the past, 
and suffermg as he was from feeble and precarious 
health, he had mdulged, it would seem, in the ex- 
pression of longmgs that he could share with Colet Erasmua 
his prospects of rest. He knew how often Colet had 
mentioned the wish to spend his old age m retirement 
and peace, with one or two congemal compamons, 
such as Erasmus , and now, ]ust escaped from his than over 
monotonous labours at Basle, he was for the moment 
inchned to take Colet at his word StiU, much as 
he talked of rest, his mind would not stop workmg. 

^ Eraa. Epist oolvi Brewer^ u 2000 , from St Omer , and see ooxxr 
Brewer, Hv 1976 
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Chai Witness, for instance, bis ' Institutio Principis Cbris- 
‘ tiani ’ In fact, while the ‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ 
A D 1616 works of St Jerome had been passmg through 

the press the number of other works of his had 
mcreased rather than lessened Durmg the very 
mtervals of travel he was sure to be writmg some book 
On his way to Basle he had written his letter to Dor- 
pius, and he had pubhshed with it a commentary on 
the first Psalm, ‘ Beaius est mr,’ &c , which, by the 
way, he had dedicated to his gentle friend, Beaius 
Ehenanus, because, said he, ‘ blessed is the man who is 
‘ such as the Psahn describes ’ New editions, also, 
of the ‘ De Copia,’ of the ‘ Praise of Polly,’ and of the 
‘ Adagia,’ were constantly bemg issued from the press 
of Froben, Martins, Schurerius, or some other prmter , 
for whatever bore the name of Erasmus now found 
so ready a sale, that prmters were anxious for his 
patronage Visions, too, of future work kept rismg up 
before him He wanted to write a commentary on 
the Epistle to the Eomans , and m wntmg to Colet it 
would seem that he had confided to him his project of 
addmg to his Latm version of the New Testament an 
honest exposition of its meaning m the form of a 
Erasmus Simple farafhrose — a work which it took him years to 
complete Thus it came to pass that he had men- 
phiases tioned these hterary projects m the same letter m 
which he had expressed himself as envious of Colet’s 
anticipated rest, and that freedom from the cares of 
poverty to which he himself was so constantly a prey. 
Doubtless for a moment it had seemed to him easier to 
wish himself m Oolet’s place than with renewed energy 
to toil on m his own. 

But every heart knoweth its own bitterness Colet 
had hm share of troubles, which made him, in his turn, 
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almost envy Erasmus He felt as keenly as Erasmus 
and More did, how the mad rush of princes to arms 
had blasted the happy visions of what had seemed hke 
a golden age approaching, and he had been the first to 
speak out what he thought , but now, while More and 
Erasmus could speak boldly and get Europe to hsten 
to what they had to say, he was thwarted and harassed 
by his bishop, and obliged to crawl mto retirement 
His work was almost done He could not use his 
pulpit as he used to do He had spent his patnmony 
in the foundation of his school, and he had not another 
fortune to spend, for his uncle's quarrel and other de- 
mands upon the residue had reduced his means even 
below his wants Nor had he much of bodily strength 
and energy left. The sole survivor of a family of 
twenty-two, his health was not likely to be robust, and 
now, at fifty, he spoke of himself as growmg old, and 
alluded with admiration to the high spirits of his still 
survivmg mother, and the beauty of her happy old age 
Still Colet had his heart m the work as much as ever 
We do not hear much of his domgs, but what we do 
hear is all m keepmg with his character Thus we 
find him mcidentally exertmg himself to get some poor 
prisoner released from the royal prison, and Erasmus 
exclaiming, ‘ I love that Christian sprat of Colet’s, for 
‘ I hear that it was all owmg to him, and him alone, 
‘that N. was released, notwithstandmg that N., 

‘ though always treated m the most friendly way by 
‘ Colet, and professmg himself as friendly to Oolet, had 
‘ sided with Colet’s enemies at the time that he was 
* accused by the calumnies of the bishops.' i 


^ Epist clviw Erasmus to Ammomus June 5, 1514, m error for 
1816 
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It was about tbe tune that be was thus returning 
good for evil to this unfortunate pnsoner, that the 
letter of Erasmus and the copy of the ‘ Novum In- 
‘ strumentum ’ came to his hands. 

In spite of his own troubles he could hail the 
labours and success of Erasmus with dehght Twenty 
years ago, while alone and smgle-handed, he had 
longed for fellowship , now he could rejoice that m 
Erasmus he had not only found a feUow-worker, but a 
successor who would carry on the work much further 
than he could do He had looked forward with 
eager expectation to the appearance of the ‘ Novum 
‘ Instrumentum," and, anticipatmg its perusal, had 
for months past ^ been workmg hard to recover the 
httle knowledge of Greek which, during the active 
business of life, he had almost lost And the more 
he felt that his own work was drawmg to a close, the 
more was he disposed to encourage Erasmus to go 
on with his He looked upon Erasmus now as the 
leader of the httle band, forgettmg that Erasmus 
owed, m one sense, almost everything to hi-m. 

This IS the beautiful letter he wrote after readmg 
the ‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ — 


Golet to Erasmus. 

‘ You cannot easily beheve, my dear Erasmus, how 
‘ much joy your letter gave me, which was brought to 
‘ me by our " one-eyed friend ” For I learned from it 
‘ where you are (which I did not know before), and 
‘ also that you are likely to return to us, which would 


1 More to Erasmus Eras* Epmt Id* App London, Eeb 26, 1616 
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‘ be very debgbtful both to rae and to your other 
‘ friends, of whom you have a great many heie 

‘ What you say about the New Testament I can 
‘ understand The volumes of your new edition of 
‘ it [the “ Novum Instrumentum ”] are here both 
‘ eagerly bought and everywhere read By many, 
‘ your labours are received with approval and ad- 
‘ miration There are a few, also, who disapprove and 
‘ carp at them, saymg what was said m the letter of 
‘ Martm Dorpius to you But these are those divmes 
' whom you have described m your “ Praise of Folly ” 
‘and elsewhere, no less truly than wittily, as men 
‘ whose praise is blame, and by whom it is an honour 
‘ to be censured 

‘ For myself, I so love your work, and so clasp to 
‘ my heart this new edition of yours, that it excites 
‘ mmgled feehngs For at one time I am seized with 
‘ sorrow that I have not that knowledge of Greek, 
‘ without which one is good for nothing , at another 
‘ time I rejoice m that hght which you have shed 
‘ forth from the sun of your gemus 

‘ Indeed, Erasmus, I marvel at the fruitfulness of 
‘ your mind, m the conception, production, and daily 
‘ completion of so much, durmg a hfe so unsettled, 

‘ and without the assistance of any large and regular 
‘ mcome. 

‘ I am lookmg out for your “ Jerome,” who will 
‘ owe much to you, and so shall we also when able to 
‘ read him with your corrections and explanations. 

‘You have done well to write “De Institutione 
‘ “ Principis Chnstiani ” I wish Christian prmces 
‘ would follow good institutes I By their madness 
‘ everything is thrown into confusion. . 

‘ As to the “ peaceful restmg-place ” which you say 
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Chap ‘ yolx long for, I also wish, for one for you, both 
‘ peaceful and happy , both your age and your studies 
AB 1616 t require it I wish, too, that this your final restmg- 
' place may be with us, if you think us worthy of 
‘ so great a man , but what we are you have often 
‘ experienced Still you have here some who love 
‘ you exceedmgly 

‘ Our friend, the Archbishop of Canterbury, when I 
‘ was with him a few days ago, spoke much of you, and 
‘ desired your presence here very much Freed from 
‘ all busmess cares, he hves now m quiet retirement 
‘ What you say about “ Christian philosophismg ” 
‘ IS true There is nobody, I think, m Christendom 
‘ more fit and suited for that profession and work than 
‘ you are, on account of the wide range of your know- 
‘ ledge You do not say so, but I say so because I 
‘ think so 

Treatise of ‘ I have read what you have written on the First 
‘ Psalm, and I admire your eloquence I want to 
‘ know what you are going to write on the Epistle to 
‘ the Eomans 

The ‘ G-o on, Erasmus As you have given us the New 

‘ Testament in Latin, illustrate it by your expositions, 
phases ’ ‘ gjye -jjg y-Q^ commentary most at length on 

Erasmus ‘ the Gospels YouT length is brevity , the appetite 
‘ mcreases if only the digestive organs are sound You 
‘ wiU confer a great boon upon those who dehght to 
‘ read your writmgs if you will explam the meanmg 
‘ [of the Gospels], which no one can do better than 
‘ you can. And in so domg, you will make your name 
' immortal — mmortd did I say ^ — ^the name of Eras- 
‘ mus never can perish , but you will confer eternal 
‘ glory on your name, and, toihng on m the name of 
‘ Jesus, you will beecme a partaker of his eternal life 
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‘ In deploring your fortune you do not act bravely 
‘ In so great a work — ^in making known the Scriptures 
‘ — ^your fortune cannot fail you Only put your trust 
‘ in God, wbo will be tbe first to help you, and who 
‘ will stir up others to aid you m your sacred labours 
‘ That you should call me happy, I marvel I If you 
‘ speak of fortune, although I am not whoUy without 
‘ any, yet I have not much, hardly sufficient for my 
‘ expenses I should thmk myself happy if, even m 
‘ extreme poverty, I had a thousandth part of that 
‘ learnmg and wisdom which you have got without 
' wealth, and which, as it is pecuhar to yourself, so also 
' you have a way of imparting it, which I don’t know 
’ how to describe, unless I call it that “ Erasmican ” 
‘ way of your own 

‘ If you will let me, I will become your disciple, even 
‘m learnmg Greek, notwithstandmg my advanced 
‘ years (bemg almost an old man), recollectmg that 
‘ Cato learned Greek m his old age, and that you 
‘ yourself, of equal age with me, are studying Hebrew 
‘ Love me as ever , and, if you should return to us, 

‘ count upon my devotion to your service — ^Farewell 
From the country at Stepney, with my mother, 

‘ who still hves, and wears her advancmg age beauti- 
‘ fully , often happily and joyfully speakmg of you 
‘ On the Feast of the Translation of St Edward ’ ^ 


^ Eras Epxst Ixxxly App 
Brewer, ii 2941, dated ‘ m die 
‘sajioti Edwardi, m festo $u<b 

* [? seomda^] translatioms, sive 13 

* Oototo, 1516 ^ Probably * second 
' tranBlation of St Edward,' on 
jTOe 20^ 15316,* Tbe words ‘ sive 


* 13 Oct ’ are not found in the copy 
of this letter in Aliquot Eptstolce, 
<jhc (Basle, 1518, pp 249, 252), nor 
m the ed of 1640 The earher 
date seems to harmomse more with 
the contents of the letter than the 
later date 
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II RECEPTION OF THE ‘NOVUM INSTRUMENTUM ’ IN 
OTHER QUARTERS (1516) 

Colet was not alone in lus admiration of tLe " Novum 
‘ Instrumentum ’ and its author 
WiUiam Latimer, of Oxford, one of the earhest 
Greek scholars m England, expressed his ardent ap- 
proval of the new Latm translation, and would have 
been glad, he said, if Erasmus had gone still further, 
and translated even such words as ‘ sabbatum ’ and 
the hke mto classical Latm ^ 

Warham had all along encouraged Erasmus m his 
labours, both by presents of money and constant good 
ojBGlces, and now he recommended the ‘ Novum Instru- 
‘ mentum " to some of his brother bishops and divmes, 
who, he wrote to Erasmus, all acknowledged that the 
work was worthy of the labour bestowed upon it ® 
Fox, the Bishop of Wmchester, m a large assembly 
of magnates, when the conversation turned on Eras- 
mus and his works, declared that his new version 
threw so much hght on the New Testament, that 
it was worth more to him than ten commentaries, 
and this remark was approved by those present 
The Dean of Sahsbury used almost the same words 
of commendation.* 

In fact, it would appear that m England it was re- 
ceived coldly only by that class of pseudo-orthodox 
divmes, now waning both m numbers and influence, 
who had consistently opposed the progress of the new 


^ Eras Epist Ixxrm App 
Brewer, ix 2492 
^ Eras Epist Waramtis Erasmo, 
coba Ahguot due Basle, 

1618, p 231 


® Eras Epist ooxn App 
^ Thom$B Mon ad Monaolium 
Epijstola JSpiMm ahquot Erudt- 
tomm Viromm Basle, 1620, p. 
122 
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leaimmg, ‘ blaspliemed ’ Colet’s school, and censuxed Ohap 
the heretical tendencies of Erasmus as soon as their 
blmd eyes had been opened to them by the recent 
edition of the ‘ Praise of Folly ’ 

Thus while Erasmus was in England m the autumn, 
enjoymg at Kochester the hospitahty of Bishop Fisher, 
who was Chancellor of the Umversity of Cambridge, 
he was informed that his ‘ Novum Testamentum ' had 
encountered no httle opposition m some circles at 
that centre of learmng 

In one of his letters from the Bishop’s palace itsreoep 
to his friend BoviUe, who was resident at Cambridge, cam** 
he mentions a report that a decree had been formally 
issued in one of the colleges, forbiddmg anyone to 
brmg ‘ that book ’ withm the precmcts of the college, 

‘ by horse or by boat, on wheels or on foot ’ He 
hardly knew, he said, whether to laugh at or to grieve 
over men ‘ so studiously blmd to their own mterests , 

‘ so morose and implacable, harder to appease even 
‘ than wild beasts t How pitiful for men to condemn 
‘ and revile a book which they have not even read, or, 

‘ having read, cannot understand i They had pos- 
‘ sibly heard of the new work over their cups, or m 
‘ the gossip of the market, . and thereupon ex- 
‘ claimed “ 0 heavens I 0 earth i Erasmus has cor- 
‘ “ rected the Gospels * ” when it is they themselves 
‘ who have depraved them . . 

‘ Axe they mdeed afraid,’ Erasmus contmued, ‘ lest 
^ it should divert their scholars, and empty their lec- 
‘ ture-rooms 2 Why do they not examme the facts 2 
‘Scarcely thirty years ago, nothing was taught at 
‘ Cambridge but the “ parva logicaha ” of Alexander, 

* antiijuated exercises from Aristotle, and the “ Quses- 
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CttAP ‘ “ tiones ” of Scotus In process of time improved 
‘ studies were added — mathematics, a new, or, at all 
AD 1516 ‘events, a renmaJbed Aristotle, and a knowledge of 
‘ Greek letters What has been the result of all 
‘ this « Now the Umversity is so flourishmg, that it can 
‘ compete with the best universities of the age It con- 
‘ tarns men, compared with whom, theologians of the 
‘ old school seem only the ghosts of theologians These 

‘ men grieve because more and more students study 
‘ with more and more earnestness the Gospels and the 
' apostohc Epistles They had rather that they spent 
‘ all their time, as heretofore, m frivolous quibbles 
‘Hitherto there have been theologians who so far 
‘ from havmg read the Scriptures, had never read even 
‘the “Sentences,” or touched anythmg beyond the 
‘ collections of questions Ought not,’ exclaimed 
‘ Erasmus, such men to be called back to the very 
fountam-head ’ He then told BoviUe that he 
wished his works to be useful to all He looked to 
Christ for his chief reward , still he was glad to have 
the approval of wise men He hoped too, that what 
now was approved by the hest men, would ere long 
meet with general approval He felt sure that pos- 
terity would do him justice ^ 

Nor was the opposition to the ‘ Novum Instrumen- 
‘ turn ’ by any means confined to Cambndge, A few 
weeks later, very soon after Erasmus had left England 
— October — ^More wrote to mform him that a set of 
acute men had determmed to scrutimse closely, and 
criticise remorselessly, what they could discover to find 
fault with A party of them, with a Franciscan divme 

1 to BoviUo^ from tho 246 Epist oxItoi. Brewer, 

BisLop’d palace at Rochester^ pn- u 2321« Tke above as oxaly m ab<^ 
die caleadas Septembrb* AUqiM straot of this letter, ami some of 
E'pislolcB, Basle, 1618, pp 284- the quotations are abridged 
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at then head, had agreed to divide the works of Eras- 
mus between them, and to pick out all the faults they 
could find as they read them But, More added, he 
had heard that they had already given up the project 
The labour of readmg was mote laborious and less 
productive than the ordmary work of mendicants, 
and so they had gone back agam to that ^ 

The work was mdeed full of small errors which 
might easily give occasion to adverse critics to exer- 
cise their talents But Erasmus was fully conscious 
of this, and withm a year of the completion of the 
first edition, he was busily at work makmg all the 
corrections he could, with a view to a second edition. 


The reception of the ‘Novum Instrumentum ’ on 
the Contment was much the same as m England It 
had some bitter enemies, especially at Louvam and 
Cologne 2 But, on the other hand, letters poured m 
upon Erasmus from all sides of warm approval and 
congratulation,^ and so great a power had his name 
become, that ere long prmces competed for his resi- 
dence withm their dommions , and if then numerous 
promises had but been faithfully performed, Erasmus 
need have had httle fear for the future respectmg 
‘ ways and means.' 

Amongst the numerous tributes of admiration re- 
ceived by Erasmus, was one forwarded to him by 
Beatus Rhenanus, m Greek verse,'^ from the pen of an 


1 Mora to Eraamws Epist, 
Ixxmi App dated Oct 31, 1516 
® Erasmus to Ammomus, from 
Brussels, December 29, 1516 
Brewer, u 2709 

8 Epist* odbn June 1517, should 
be 1516, Brewer, n 2000. 


^ Bearing date, Tubingen, Aug 
21, 1516 Eras Op m p 1595 
It was first printed probably at 
the back of the titlepage of ‘ 
grammaia De$* Brasrm Botero- 
damt^ Basle, March 1518 
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accomplisked and learned youth at the University of 
Tubingen, already known by name to Erasmus, and 
mentioned with honour in the 'Novum Instrumen- 
‘ turn ’ — a student devoted to study, and reported to 
be workmg so hard that his health was m danger of 
givmg way, whom another correspondent mtroducod 
as worthy of the love of ' Erasmus the first," inasmuch 
as he was likely to prove ' Erasmus the second " 
His name — ^then httle known beyond the circle of his 
mtimate friends — was Phhp Melanchthon ^ 

in MARTIN LUTHER READS THE ‘NOVUM 
INSTRUMENTUM ’ (1516) 

In the wmter of 1516-17, Erasmus received a letter 
from G-eorge Spalatm, whose name he may have heard 
before, but to whom he was personally a stranger It 
was dated from the castle of the Elector of Saxony 
It was a letter full of filattermg comphments The 
writer mtrodueed himself as acquamted with a friend 
of Erasmus, and as bemg a pupil of one of his old 
schoolfellows at Deventer He mentioned his m- 
timacy with the Elector, whom he reported to be a 
dihgent and adimrmg reader of the works of Erasmus, 
and mformed him that these had honourable places on 
the shelves of the ducal hbrary. It was, m fact, a 
letter evidently written with a defimte object , but 
beatmg about the bush so long, that one begms to 
wonder what matter of importance could require so 
roundabout an mtroduction 

At length the writer disclosed the object of his 
letter — ‘A fnend of his," whose name he did not 
give, had written to ham suggesting that Erasmus in 

^ (Ecolompadnis Erasnao Eras Epist ooxasanm* , also oxix App« 
andsocecxu 
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his Annotations on the Epistle to the Eomans, in the 
‘ Novum Instrumentum/ had misinterpreted St 
PauFs expression, 'justieta operum, or leg%s, and also had 
not spoken out clearly respectmg ‘ origmal sm ^ He 
beheved that if Erasmus would read St Augustme^s 
books agamst Pelagius, &c , he would see his rmstake 
His friend interpreted 'just'bcia legis, or the ^ righteous- 
‘ ness of works,’ not as referrmg only to the keepmg of 
the ceremomal law, but to the observance of the whole 
decalogue The observance of the latter might make 
a Eabricius oi a Regulus, but without Chxistian faith 
it would no more savour of ‘ righteousness ’ than a 
medlar would taste hke a fig This was the weighty 
question upon which his friend had asked him to 
consult the oracle, and a response, however short, 
would be esteemed a most gracious favour i 

This unnamed friend of Spalatm was m fact MoHin 
Luther The smgular comcidence, that not only this 
letter of Spalatm to Erasmus, but also the letter of 
Luther to Spalatm,^ have been preserved, enables us to 
picture the monk of Wittemberg sittmg m his room m 
a comer of the monastery, pondermg over the pages 
of the ‘ Novum Instrumentum,’ and ‘ moved,’ as he 
reads it, with feehngs of grief and disappomtment, 
because his qmck eye discerns that the path m which 
Erasmus is treadmg pomts m a difierent direction 
from his own. 

In truth, Luther, though as yet without European 
fame — not havmg yet nailed his memorable theses to 
the Wittemberg church-door — ^had for years past fixed, 
if I may use the expression, the cardmal points of his 

s Luther’s Bnep. Be Wette, i 
40, No xxiu 
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Chap theology He had already clenched his fundamental 
3^^ convictions with too firm a grasp ever to relax He 
AD 1516 chosen his permanent standpomt, and for years 
had made it the centre of his pubhc teaching m his pio- 
fessorial chair at the university, and in his pulpit also 
The standpomt which he had so firmly taken was 
AugusUrvian 

Luther’s Durmg the four years spent hy him in the Augusti- 
luan monastery at Erfurt, mto which he had fled to 
dencies escape from the terrors of conscience, he had deeply 
studied, along with the Scriptures, the works of St 
Augustme It was from the hght which these works 
had shed upon the Epistles of St Paul that he had 
mainly been led to embrace those views upon ‘ ]ustifl- 
' cation by faith ’ which had calmed the tumult and 
disarmed the hghtnmgs of his troubled conscience 
This statement rests upon the authority of Melan- 
ohthon, and is therefore beyond dispute ^ 

Eight years had passed smce he had left Erfurt to 
become a professor m the Wittemberg Umversity, 
and four or five years smce his return from his me- 
morable visit to Home Durmg these last years his 
teachmg and preachmg had been full of the Augus- 
tmian theology . Melanchthon states that durmg this 
period he had written commentaries on the ‘ Homans,' 
and that m them and m his lectures and sermons he 
had laboured to refute the prevalent error, that it is 
possible to merit the forgiveness of sms by good works, 
pomtmg men to the Lamb of God, and throwmg great 
hght upon such questions as ‘ pemtmce,’ ‘ remission of 
‘ sms,' * faith,' the difference between the ‘ Law ' and 
the ‘ Gospel,' and the like. He also mentions that 

1 Philippi Mdanahthmus Vita Martmi LuOim, chap. r. ‘ Vita, ejus 
‘monastaca^’ 
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Lutlier, catclung the spint which the writings of 
Erasmus had diffused, had taken to the study of 
Greek and Hebrew ^ 

We may therefore picture the Augustmian monk — 
deeply resld m the works of St Augustme, and, as 
Ranke expresses it,^ ‘ embracing eom his severer views’ 
havmg for years constantly taught them from his 
pulpit and professorial chair, chngmg to them with 
a grasp which would never relax, lookmg at every- 
thmg from this immovable Augustmian standpomt — 
now m 1516 with a copy of the 'Novum Ihstru- 
mentum ' before him on hia table m his room m the 
cloisters of Wittemberg, readmg it probably with 
eager expectation of findmg his own views reflected 
m the writmgs of a man who was looked upon as the 
great restorer of Scriptural theology 

He reads the Annotations on the Epistle to the 
Romans He does not find Erasmus usmg the watch- 
words of the Augustmian theology He does not find 
the words 'justwia legis understood m the Augustmian 
sense, as referrmg to the observance of the whole 
moral law, but, rather, explamed as referrmg to the 
Jewish ceremonial. 

He turns as a kmd of touchstone to Chapter V , 
where the Apostle speaks of death as ‘ having reigned 
' from Adam to Moses over those who had not sinned 
‘ after the simihtude of Adam’s transgression.’ He 
finds Erasmus remarking that he does not think it 
needful here to resort to the doctrine of ' ongvnal sm,’ 
however true m itself , he finds him hmtmg at the 
possibility ‘ of hatmg Pelagius more than enough,’ and 

1 Phihppi Melanohthoms V%ta for© 1516 See E%st of Befoma- 
©Imp yi to t%on, vol i bk ix oh i 
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Chap of resorting too freely to the doctrine of ‘ original sin ^ 
as a means of getting nd of theological difficulties, in 
AD 1616 same way as astrologers had mvented a system of 
e'pioycles to get them out of their astronomical ones i 

The Augustmian doctrme of 'origmal Sm^ com- 
pared to the epicycles of the astrologers ! No wonder 
that Luther was moved as he traced m these Anno- 
tations symptoms of wide divergence from his own 
Augustmian views In writmg to Spalatm, he told 
him that he was ‘ moved ^ , and in askmg Tuty^ to 
question Erasmus further on the subject, he added 
that he felt no doubt that the difierence m opinion 
between himself and Erasmus was a real one, because 
that, as regards the mterpretation of Scripture, he saw 
clearly that Erasmus preferred Jerome to Augustme, 
just as much as he himself preferred Augustme to 
Jerome Jerome, evidently on prmciple, he said, 
follows the historuxd sense, and he very much feared 
that the great authority of Erasmus might mduce 
many to attempt to defend that Ueral, i.e dead, under- 
standmg [of the Scriptures] of which the commen- 
taries of Lyra and almost all after Augustme are full » 

Still Luther went on with his study of the ‘ Novum 
‘ Instrumentum,’ and we find him writing agam from 
his ‘ hermitage " at Wittemberg, that every day as he 
reads he loses his hkmg for Erasmus And again the 
reason crops out. Erasmus, with all his Greek and 
Hebrew, is kckmg m Christian wisdom, ‘just as 
‘ Jerome, with all his knowledge of five languages, 

‘ was not a match for Augustme with his one ’ . . . 

‘ The judgment of a man who attributes anytkmg to 

^ JSfomm Instrwmntum^ ioho, 
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‘ tlie human •will ’ [which Jerome and Erasmus did] is 
‘ one thing, the judgment of him who reeogmses no- 
‘ thing hut grace ’ [which Augustme and Luther did] ‘ is 
‘ q'uite another thing ’ ‘ Nevertheless [continues 

‘ Luther] I carefully keep this opinion to myself, lest I 
‘ should play into the hands of his enemies May God 
‘ give him understanding m his own good time > ’ ^ 

This IS not the place to discuss the rights of the 
question between Luther and Erasmus It is well, 
however, that by the preservation of these letters the 
fact is estabhshed to us, which as yet was unknown to 
Erasmus, that this Augustmian monk, as the result of 
hard-fought mental struggle, had years before this 
irrevocably adopted and, if we may so speak, welded 
into his very being that Augustmian system of re- 
ligious convictions, a considerable portion of which 
Erasmus made no scruple m rejectmg , that at the 
root of their religious thought there was a divergence 
m prmoiple which must widen as each proceeded on 
his separate path — ^unknown as yet, let me repeat it, 
to Erasmus, but already fully recogmsed, though 
wisely concealed, by Luther 

IV THE ‘EPISTOLi® OBSCURORUM VIRORUM’ (1516-17) 

In the meantime symptoms had appeared portend- 
ing that a storm was brewing in another quarter 
agamst Erasmus. It was not perhaps to be wondered 
at that the monks should persist m regarding him as a 
renegade monk His bold reply to the letter of 
Servatius, and the unsubdued tone in which he had 
answered the attack of Martm Dorpius, must have 
made the monastic party hopeless of has reconversion to 

^ Luther an Job* Lange ^Do Wette, Ho. xxix f 0^ 
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orthodox -views At the same tune, neither his letter 
to Servatius nor his reply to Dorpius had at all con- 
verted them to his way of thihkmg Men perfectly 
self-satisfied, hhndly behevmg m the sanctity of their 
own order, and arrogatmg to themselves a monopoly of 
orthodox leammg, were m a state of mind, both mtel- 
lectually and morally, beyond the reach of argument, 
however earnest and convmcmg They still really did 
beheve, through thick and thm, that the Latm of the 
Vulgate and the Schoolmen was the sacred language 
They still did beheve that Hebrew and Greek were the 
languages of heretics , and that to be learned m these, 
to scofi at the Schoolmen and to criticise the Vulgate, 
were the surest proofs of %gnorance as well as impiety 

It was m the years 1516 and 1517 that the ‘ Epistolse 
‘ Obscurorum Virorum ’ were published They were 
written m exaggerated monkish Latin, and professed 
to be a correspondence chiefly between monks, con- 
veymg their views and feelmgs upon current events 
and the tendencies of modem thought Of course the 
picture they gave was a caricature, but nevertheless it 
so nearly hit the truth that More wrote to Erasmus 
that 'm England it dehghted every one To the 
‘ learned it was capital fun Even the ignorant, who 
‘ seriously took it all m, smiled at its style, and did 
‘ not attempt to defend it , but they said the we^My 
‘ ojnmons it contamed made up for that, and under 
‘a rude scabbard was concealed a most excellent 
‘ blade ’1 

The first part was full of the monks’ hatred of 
Reuohlm and the Jews One monk writes to his 
superior to consult him m a difficulty. Two Jews were 

* More to Erasmtis Epist lanocvii App Erae Op m p 1676, A and B 
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•walking m tke to'wn m a dxess so like that of monks 
that he bowed to them by mistake To have made 
obeisance to a Jew > Was this a venial or a mortal 
sm * Should he seek absolution from episcopal 
authority, or would it require a dispensation from the 
Pope ^ 

Side by side with scrupulosity such as this were hints 
of secret i mm orahty and scandal Immense strainmg 
at gnats was put m contrast "with the ease with which 
camels were swallowed withm the walls of the cloister 

In the appendix to the first part Erasmus at length 
makes his appearance The ■writer of the letter, a 
medical graduate, mforms his learned correspondent 
that, bemg at Strasburg, he was told that a man who 
was called ‘ Erasmus Roterdamus ' (tiU then unknown 
to him) was in the city — a man said to be most learned 
in all branches of knowledge This, however, he did 
not believe He could not beheve that so small a man 
could have so vast a knowledge To test the matter, 
he laid a scheme -with one or two others to meet 
Erasmus at table, get him mto an argument, and con- 
fute him He thereupon betook himself to his ‘ vade- 
‘ mecum,’ and crammed himself -with some abstruse 
medical questions, and so armed entered the field 
One of his friends was a lawyer, the other a speculative 
divine They met as appomted All were silent 
Nobody would begm At length Erasmus, m a low 
tone of voice, began to sermomse {sermomzare), and 
when he had done, another began to dispute de mte et 
essewM. To which the writer himself responded m a 
few words. Then a dead silence agam They could 
not draw the lion ont At length their host started 
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anotlier h.are— praising both the deeds and writings 
of Julius Caesar The writer here again put m He 
knew something of poetry, and did not beheve that 
Caesar’s ‘ Commentanes ’ were written by Caesar at all 
Caesar was a warrior, and always engaged in mihtary 
afiairs Such men never are learned men, therefore 
Caesar cannot have known Latm ' I thmk/ he con- 
tmued, ‘ that Suetomus ( < ) wrote those “ Commen- 
‘ “ taries,” because I never saw anyone whose style was 
' so like Caesar’s as his When I had said this,’ he con- 
tmued, ‘ Erasmus laughed, and said nothmg, because 
‘ the subtlety of my argument had confounded him 
‘ So I put an end to the discussion I did not care to 
‘ propound my question m medicme, because I knew he 
‘ knew nothmg about it, smce, though himself a poet, 
‘ he did not know how to solve my argument m poetry 
‘ And I assert before God that there is not as much in 
‘ him as people say He does not know more than other 
" men, although I concede that m poetry he knows how 
‘ to speak pretty Latm But what of that I ’ ^ 

In the second part, published m 1517, Erasmus 
makes a more promment figure One correspondent 
had met him at Basle, and 'found many perverse 
' heretics m Eroben’s house ’ ^ Another writes that he 
hears Erasmus has written many books, especially a 
letter to the Pope, m which he commends Reuchhn . — 
' That letter, you know, I have seen One other 
' book of his also I have seen — a great book — entitled 
‘ " Novum Testamentum,” and he has sent this book 
‘ to the Pope, and I beheve he wants the Pope’s au- 
' thonty for it, but I hope he won’t give it One holy 
' man told me that he could prove that Erasmus was 
‘ a heretic ; because he censured holy doctors, and 


1 Vol 1 App 1 


® Vol H Ep 9, 
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‘ thought nothing of divines One of his things, called Chap 
‘ “ Mona Erasmi,” contained,’ he said, ' many scan- 
‘ dalous propositions and open blasphemies On this ^ ® 

‘ account the book would be burned at Pans There- 
‘ fore I do not believe that the Pope will sanction his 
‘ “ great book ” ’ ^ 

Another reports that his edition of St Jerome has 
.been examined at Cologne , that in this work Erasmus 
says that Jerome was not a Cardmal , that he thmks 
evil of St George and St Christopher, the relics of the 
samts and candles, and the sacrament of confession , 
that many passages contain blasphemy against the 
holy doctors ® 

These ‘ Epistolse Obscurorum Virorum ’ were widely 
read, and proved like an advertisement, throughout 
the monasteries of Europe, of the heresy of Erasmus 
and his hatred of monks. As by degrees the latter 
began to understand that these allusions to Erasmus 
were mtended to brmg ridicule on themselves, instead 
of, as they thought at first, to censure Erasmus, it 
was likely that their anger should know no bounds ^ 

V THE ‘ PYTHAGOBIOA ’ AND ‘ CABALIOTICA ’ OF 
EFUCHLIN (1617) 

Reuchlin m his zeal for Hebrew had been led to studies of 
study along with the Old Testament Scriptures, other 
Hebrew books, especially the ‘ Cabala,’ and, after the 
fashion of his Jewish teachers, had lost himself m the 
‘ mystical value of words ’ and m the Pythagorean 
philosophy. He believed, writes Ranke, that by 
treadmg m the footsteps of the ‘ Cabala,’ he should 

^ VoL n Ep 49. rorum Vvrorum will be found m 

® Ibid Ep 68 Ko or. of the Edinburgh Bemew, 

® Oneof the best and most valu- March 1831 
able essays on the Mpistolm Ohmu - 1 
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ascend from symbol to symbol, from form to form, tiU 
A D 1517 lie sbonld reach that last and purest form which rules 
the empire of mind, and m which human mutabihty 
approaches to the Immutable and Divme — whatever 
that might mean 

Eeuchhn. had embodied his speculations on these 
subiects m a work upon which he wished' for the 
opimon of Erasmus and his friends 
ReuoUin’s Erasmus accordmgly sent a copy of this book to 
by Eras Bishop Eisher, with a letter askmg his opmion there- 
upon " He sent it, it seems, by More, who, more suo, 
as Eisher jokmgly complamed, purlomed it,^ so that it 
did not reach its destination What had become of it 
may be learned from the foUowmg letter from Colet to 
Erasmus, playful and lacomc as usual, and beammg 
with that true hutnihty which enabled him to umte 
with his habitual strength of conviction an equally 
habitual sense of his own faUibihty and imperfect 
knowledge It is doubly mterestmg also as the last 
letter written by Colet which time has spared. 

Colet to Erasmus^ 

‘ I am half angry with you, Erasmus, that you send 
' messages to me m letters to others, instead of writing 
‘ direct to myself , for though I have no distrust of our 
‘ friendship, yet this roundabout way of greeting me 
‘ through messages m other people^s letters makes me 
'jealous lest others should thmk you loved me less 
‘ than you do 

‘ Also, I am half angry with you for another thing — 

* for sending the “ Cabahstica ” of Reuchlm to Bishop 
‘ Fisher and not to me. I do not grudge your sendmg 

^ Eianko’s Htstory of ihe Mefor^^ ^ Ibid cccoxxviiu App* 
maion^hk. u chap 1 J ^ Ibxd. ccsItu App, 

2 Epist cxxxiu*App 
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‘ }i%m a copy, but you miglit have sent me one also 
‘ For I so delight in your love, that I am jealous when 
‘ I see you more mindful of others than of myself 

‘ That book did, however, after all come mto my 
‘ hands first I read it through before it was handed 
' to the bishop 

‘ I dare not express an opmion on this book I am 
‘ conscious of my own ignorance, and how bhnd I am 
‘ in matters so mysterious, and m the works (opibus — 
‘ ofmhus ?) of so great a man However, m readmg 
‘ it, the chief miracles seemed to me to he more m 
‘ the words than the thmgs , for, accordmg to him, 
‘ Hebrew words seem to have no end of mystery m 
‘ their characters and combinations. 

‘ 0 Erasmus > of books and of knowledge there is 
‘ no end. There is no thmg better for us m this 
‘ short life than to hve hohly and purely, and to 
‘ make it our daily care to be purified and enlightened, 
‘ and really to practise what these “ Pythagonca " and 
Cabahstica ” of Reuchhn promise , but, m my 
‘ opmion, there is no other way for us to attam this 
‘ than by the earnest love and imitation of Jesus 
‘ Wherefore leavmg these wandermg paths, let us go 
‘ the short way to work. I long, to the best of my 
‘ abihty, to do so i Farewell — From London, 1517 ’ 


^ meo judioio, nulla via 

‘ assequemur, quam ardenti amore 
‘ ct imitation© Josu Quar© reliotis 
‘ambagibus, ad brevitatem brevi 

* oompendio eamus . ©go pro viri- 

* bus volo ’ Thes© sentences remind 

on© of the conversation between 
Tauler and Nicholas of Basle, m the 
beautiM story of and 

^ Mant where the master says, 

* Verum est, ohanssime fill, quod 


‘ais Adhuc emm dunor mihi 
^ videtur ess© hic sermo tuus ’ And 
the layman rephes, ‘ Et tamen ipse 
‘ me rogasti, Domm© Magister, ut 
* compendiosissimum ad supremam 
‘ hujus vitse peifectionem iter tibi 
‘ demonstrarem Et certe secuno- 
‘ rem ego, quam sit ista, viam ad 
‘ imitandum exemplar saoratissimss 
‘ humanitatis Chnsti nuUam novi ’ 
Thmlm p 16 Bans, 1623. 
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VI MORE PAYS A VISIT TO COVENTRY (1517 ?) 

It chanced about this tune that More had occasion 
to go to Coventry to see a sister of his there. 

Coventry was a very nest of rehgious and monastic 
estabhshments It contamed, shut up m its narrow 
streets, some six thousand souls On the high ground 
m the heart of the city the ancient Monastery and Ca- 
thedral Church of the monks of St Benedict hfted 
theu huge piles of masonry above surrounding roofs 
By their side, and belongmg to the same ancient order, 
rose mto the air like a rocket the beautiful spue of 
St Michael’s, lightly poised and supported by its four 
flymg buttresses, whilst m the mches of the square 
tower, from which these were made to sprmg, stood 
the carved images of samts, worn and crumbled by a 
century’s storms and hot suns There, too, almost 
withm a stone’s throw of this older and nobler one, 
and as if famtly strivmg but faihng to outvie it, rose 
the rival spues of*Truuty Church, and the Church 
of the G-rey Friars of St Francis , while m the distance 
might be seen the square massive tower of the College 
of Babbekke, afterwards called the Church of St. 
John , the Monastery of the Carmehtes or White 
Friars , and the Charterhouse, where Carthusian 
monks were supposed to keep strict vigils and fasts m 
lonely and separate cells. And beneath the shadow 
of the spue of St Michael’s stood the Hall of St. Mary, 
chased over with carved work depictmg the glory of 
the Vn^m Mother, and covered withm by tapestry 
representmg her before the Great Throne of Heaven, 
the moon under her feet, and apostles and ohorra of 
angels doing her homSge. Other hospitals and reh^ 
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gious houses which, have left no trace behind them, 
weie to be found within the walls of this old city Far 
and wide had spread the fame of the annual pro- 
cessions and festivals, pageants and miracle plays, 
which even royal guests were sometimes known to 
witness And from out the babble and confusion of 
tongues produced by the close proximity of so many 
rival monastic sects, rose ever and anon the cry for the 
martyrdom of honest Lollards, m the persecution of 
whom the Pharisees and Sadducees of Coventry found 
a temporary pomt of agreement It would seem that, 
not many months after the time of More’s visit, seven 
poor gospellers were burned m Coventry for teachmg 
their children the paternoster and ten commandments 
in their own Enghsh tongue ^ 

This was Coventry — ^its citizens, if not ‘ wholly given 
‘ up to idolatry,’ yet ‘ m all thmgs too superstitious,’ 
and, like the Athemans of old, prone to run after 
‘ some new thmg ’ At the tune of which we speak, 
they were the subjects of a strange rehgious frenzy — 
a fit of Marwhtry 

The doctrme of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Vugm had not yet been finally settled It 
was the bone of contention between the rival monastic 
orders. The Franciscans or Grey Friars, followmg 
Scotus, waged war with the Domimcans, who followed 
Aqumas Pope Sixtus IV. had m 1483 issued a bull 
favourmg the Franciscans and the doctrme of the 
Immaculate Conception, and Foxe tells us that it was 
m consequence ‘ holden m their schools, written m 
‘then books, preached m their sermons, taught m 
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‘ their churches, and set forth in their pictures ’ On 
the other side had occurred the tragedy of the weeping 
image of the Virgm, and the detection and burning of 
the Donnnican monks who were parties to the fraud 

It chanced that m Coventry a Franciscan monk 
made bold to preach pubhcly to the people, that who- 
ever should da^ly fray through the PsaUer of the Blessed 
Virgin could never he damned The regular pastor of 
the place, thinkin g that it would soon blow over, and 
that a httle more devotion to the Virgm could do no 
harm, took httle notice of it at first But when he saw 
the worst men were the most rehgious m their de- 
votion to the Virgm's Psalter, and that, relymg on the 
friar’s doctrme, they were gettmg more and more bold 
m crime, he mildly admomshed the people from his 
pulpit not to be led astray by this new doctrme. The 
result was he was hissed at, derided, and pubhcly 
slandered as an enemy of the Virgm The fnar agam 
mounted his pulpit, recounted miraculous stones m 
favour of his creed., and carried the people away with 
him. 

More shall tell the rest m his own words . — 

‘ While this frenzy was at its height, it so happened 
‘ that I had to go to Coventry to visit a sister of mme 
‘ there I had scarcely alighted from my horse when 
‘ I was asked the question, “ Whether a person who 
‘ “ daily prayed through the Psalter of the Blessed 
‘ “ Virgm could be damned 1 ” I laughed at the ques- 
‘ tion as absurd I was told forthwith that my answer 
‘ was a dangerous one A most holy and learned 
‘ father had declared the contrary. I put by the whole 
‘ afiair as no busmess of mme. Soon after I was asked 
* to supper I promised, and went. Lo and behold ! 
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' m came an old, stooping, heavy, crabbed friar > A 
‘ servant followed with bis books I saw I must 
‘ prepare for a brush We sat down, and lest any 
‘ time should be lost, the pomt was at once brought 
‘ forward by our host The friar made answer as he 
‘ already had preached I held my tongue, not 
‘ hkmg to mix myself up m fruitless and provokmg 
‘ disputations At last they asked me what view I 
‘ took of it And when I was obhged to speak, I 
‘ spoke what I thought, but m few words and ofE-hand 
‘ Upon this the friar began a long premeditated 
‘ oration, long enough for at least two sermons, and 
‘ bawled all supper time He drew all his argument 
‘ from the miracles, which he poured out upon us m 
‘ numbers enough from the “ Marial , ” and then from 
‘ other books of the same kmd, which he ordered to 
‘ be put on the table, he drew further authority for 
‘ his stories Soon after he had done I modestly 
‘ began to answer , first, that m aU his long discourse 
‘ he had said nothing to convince those who perchance 
‘ did not admit the miracles which he had recited, 
' and this might well he, and a man" s faith in Christ he 
‘ -firm rwtwithstandmg And even if these were mostly 
‘ true, they proved nothmg of any moment , for 
‘ though you might easily find a prmce who would con- 
‘ cede somethmg to his eneimes at the entreaty of his 
‘ mother, yet never was there one so foolish as to 
\ pubhsh a law which should provoke darmg agamst 
‘ him by the promise of impumty to all traitors who 
‘ should perform certain offices to his mother 
‘ Much havmg bemg said on both sides, I found 
‘ that he was lauded to the skies while I was laughed 

* at as a fool. The matter came at last to that pass, 
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‘ by tbe depraved zeal of men who cloaked their own 
‘ vices under colour of piety, that the opmion could 
‘ hardly be put down, though the Bishop with all his 
‘ energy tried all the means in his powei to do so ’ ^ 


^ Thomse Mon ad Monaehum 
Epistola EpistolcB aliquot Erudi 
torum Virorum Basle, 1520, pp 


128, 129 The letter does not state 
exactly the date of this singular 
occurrence 



CHAPTEE XIV 


I THE SALE OE INDULGENCES (1617-18) 

While Erasmus m 1517 was hard at work at the 
revision of his New Testament, pubhshmg the first 
instalment of his Paraphrases,^ recommending the 
‘ Utopia ’ and the ‘ Chiistian Prmce ^ to the perusal of 
princes and their courtieis,® expressmg to his friends 
at the Papal Court his trust that under Leo X Eome 
herself might become the centre of peace and reli- 
gion,’ — while Erasmus was thus workmg on hope- 
fully, preparing the way, as he thought, for a 
peaceful reform, Europe was suddenly brought, by 
the scandalous conduct of prmce^ and the Pope, to 
the very brink of revolution 
Loo X. was in want of money He had no scruple 
to tax the Christian world for selfish family purposes 
any more than his predecessors m the Papal chair , 
but times had altered, and he thought it prudent, in 
stead of doing so openly, to avoid scandal, by cloak- 
ing his crime in double folds of imposture and decep- 
tion. It mattered httle that a few shrewd men might 
suspect the dishonesty of the pretexts put forth, if 


' On the Eomana I^uvain, 
3.517, at the press of Martms 
8 Erasmus to Cope, oov Brewer, 
m p. 2062 See also com, and omr, 
sad Erasmus to Henry VIII 


oolxvni. 

® Erasmus to Cardinal Grymanus, 
prefixed to the Pargi/phraBea on the 
Eomam^ Dated, Id Nov 1517 
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only the multitude could be sufficiently deluded to 
make them part with their money 

A war agamst the Turks could be proposed and 
abandoned the moment the ‘ tenths ’ demanded to pay 
its expenses were safe m the Papal exchequer If 
indulgences were granted to all who should contribute 
towards the buildmg of St Peter’s at Eome, the profits 
could easily be devoted to more pressmg uses So, 
m the sprmg of 1517, the payment of a tenth was 
demanded from all the clergy of Europe, and com- 
missions were at the same time issued for the sale of 
mdulgences to the laity Some opposition was to be 
expected from disafieeted prmces , but experience on 
former occasions had proved that these would be 
easily bribed to connive at any exactions from their 
subjects by the promise of a share m the spoil i 
Hence the project seemed to the Papal mind 
justified on Machiavelhan prmciples, and, judged by 
the precedents of the past, hkely to succeed 
But the seeds of opposition to Machiavellian pro- 
jects of this kmd had recently been widely sown 
More m his ' Utopia,’ and Erasmus m his ‘ Christian 
' Pnnce,’ had only a few montl^ before spoken plam 
words to people and prmces on taxation and unjust 
exactions ' Erasmus, too, m his ‘ Praise of Folly,’ had 
spoken contemptuously of the ervme of false fo/rdons, 
in other words, of Papal indulgences ^ And though 
Lystous, m his recent margmal note on this passage, 


^ Moimtjoy to Wolsey Brewer, 
11 p 1259 , and Bishop of Worces- 
ter to Wolsey ibid No 4179 
Ranke’s H%st ofjhe Eeformai%m, 
bk u chap 1 

^ One early edition, without date, 
has in the margin, * Fictse pouM* 


‘ ciun condonationes vel indulgen- 
‘ ties , ’ and Lystnus, m his note 
on this passage, says * Has vnlgo 
* vooant mdnlgentias ’ The margi- 
nal note m the Argent edition of 
1511 reads ^mdnlgentiaa taxat’ 
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had explained that Papal indulgences are not included 
in this sweeping censure, ‘ v/nless they he false, it being 
‘ no part of our business to dispute of the pontifical 
‘ power," yet he had almost made matters worse by 
addmg — 

‘ This one thing I know, that what Christ proimsed 
‘ concerning the remission of sms is more certam than 
‘ what IS promised by men, especially smce this whole 
‘ affair [of indulgences] is of recent date and mven- 
‘ tion Finally a great many people, relymg on these 
‘ pardons, are encouraged in crime, and never thmk 
‘ of changmg their hves ’ ^ 

How eagerly the ' Praise of Folly " was bought and 
read by the people has already been seen New edi- 
tions had recently been exceedmgly numerous, for 
the notes of Lystrius had opened the eyes of many 
who had not fully caught its drift before An edition 
m French had moreover appeared, and (Erasmus 
wrote) it was thereby made mtelhgible even to monks, 
who hitherto had been too deeply drowned in sensual 
indulgence to care anythmg about it, whose ignorance 
of Latm was such that they could not even under- 
stand the Psalms, which they were constantly mum- 
bling over in a senseless routme ® 

Silently and unseen the leaven had been workmg , 
and when, on October 31, Luther posted up his theses 
on the church-door at Wittemberg, defymg Tetzel 
and his wicked trade, he was but the spokesman, 
perhaps unconsciously to himself, of the grumblmg 
dissent of Europe 

Discontent agamst the proceedmgs of the Papal 
Court was not by any means confined to Wittemberg. 
It had got wind that the tenths and mdulgences were 

‘ Ba8le,ed 1619, p 141 * Eras Epist oobav Aug 29, 1617. 
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resorted to for private family purposes of the Pope^s , 
that they were part of a system of imposture and de- 
ception , and hence they encountered opposition, poh- 
tical as well as religious, m more quarters than one 
Unhappily, the Pope had reckoned with Reason on 
the conmvance of prmces Their exchequers were 
more than usually empty, and they had ploved for 
the most part glad enough to sell their consciences, 
and the mterests of their subjects, at the price of a 
share m the spoil Had it been otherwise the Papal 
collectors would have been forbidden entrance into 
the dommions of many a prince besides Frederic of 
Saxony I The Pope ofiered Henry VIII a fouith of 
the moneys received from the sale of mdulgences in 
England, and the English Ambassador suggested that 
one-third would be a reasonable proportion ^ When 
m December 1515 the Pope had asked for a tenth 
from the English clergy, he had found it needful to 
abate his demand by one-half, and even this was re- 
fused by Convocation on the ground that they had 
already paid six-tenths to enable the Kmg to defend 
the patrimony of St Peter, and that the victories of 
Henry VIII had removed all dangers from the Roman 
See , 2 and no sooner was there any taUc of the new 
tenth of 1517, than the Papal collector in England 
was immediately sworn, probably as a precautionary 
measure, not to send any money to Rome Prmce 
Charles, in anticipation of the amount to be collected 
m his Spanish domimons, obtained a loan of 175,000 
ducats The King of France made a purse for him- 


^ BisEop of Worcester to Wol- 
sey Brewer, ii p 4179 
® Papers relating to the Couto- 
oataon Brewer, n p 1312 


^ Ranke’s History of the Befor 
rmUon, London, 1845, i 'p 333 
Brewer, n p 3160 and 3688 
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self out of the collections in France,^ and by the Pope’s 
express orders paid over a part of what was left direct 
to the Pope’s nephew Lorenzo,® for whom it was 
rumoured in select circles that the money was re- 
quired The Elector of Mamtz also received a share 
of the spoil taken from his subjects ® The Emperor 
had made common cause with the Pope, in hopes 
of attaming thereby the realisation of long-indulged 
dreams of ambition, and all Europe would have been 
thus bought over had not the princes of the empire 
unexpectedly refused to follow his leadmg, and to 
grant any taxes on their subjects without their consent ® 
These facts will be sufficient to show that the ques- 
tion of Papal taxation was becoming a serious pohti- 
cal question The ascendency of ecclesiastics in the 
courts of prmces had, moreover, agam and agam 
been the subject of complaint on the part of the Oxford 
Eefoimers These Papal scandals revealed a state 
not only of ecclesiastical, but also of pohtical rotten- 
ness surpassing anythmg which ffiad yet been seen 
Church and State, the Pope and the Emperor, prmces 
and their ecclesiastical advisers, were seen wedded m 
an unholy alhance against the rights of the people 
Ecclesiastical influence, and the practice of Machia- 
velhan principles, had brought Christendom into a 
condition of anarchy in which every man’s hand was 
against his neighbour The pohtics of Europe were 
m greater confusion than ever Not only was the 
Emperor in league with the Pope against the interests 
of Europe, but he was obtaimng money from England 


^ Brewer, 11 p 3818, and preface, 
oov* 

® Banke, p 332 


» Ibid p 333 

4 Ibid p 350 

5 Ibid p 356 
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Chap under the pretext of siding with England against 
France and Prince Charles, while he was at the same 
AD 1617 moment un airing a secret treaty with France and 
preparing the way for the succession of Charles to the 
empire The three young and aspirmg prmces — 
Henry, Francis, and Charles— were eyemg one another 
with shifting suspicions, and jealously plotting agamst 
one another in the dark Europe m the meantime 
was kept m a chrome state of warfare Scotland was 
kept by France always on the pomt of quarrelhng 
Poiitaoai with England The Duke of Gueldres and his ‘ black 
scandals « band ^ Were committmg cruel depredations m the 
Netherlands to the destruction of the peace and 
prosperity of an mdustnous people ^ Franz von 
Sickmgen was engaged m what those who suffered 
from it spoke of as ‘ inhuman private warfare " “ Such 
was the state of Germany, that, to quote the words of 
Eanke, ‘ there was hardly a part of the country which 
‘ was not either distracted by private wars, troubled 
‘ by mtemal divisiens, or terrified by the danger of 
‘ an attack from some neighbourmg power ' ^ The 
admimstration of civil and crimmal law was equally 
bad Agam, to quote from the same historian, ‘ The 
‘ criminal under ban found shelter and protection , 
‘ and as the other courts of justice were m no better 
‘ condition — ^m aU, mcapable judges, impumty for 
‘ misdoers, and abuses without end — disquiet and 
‘ tumult had broken out m all parts Neither by land 
‘ nor water were the ways safe . . the husband- 

‘ man, by whose labours all classes were fed, was 
‘ rumed , widows and orphans were deserted , not a 

^ ErasmwtoBeatusRhenantis ® Raake, pp 239 a/nd 379 
EpOLBt clxiv App Brewer, up ® Ibid p 35 
3614 Eaoake, p 378. 
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‘ pilgrim or a messenger or a tradesman could travel 
‘ along the roads ’ i Such, according to Eanke, 

were the complaints of the German people m the Diet 
of Mamtz m 1517, and the Diet separated without 
even suggesting a remedy ® 

It was from a continent thus brought, by the mad- 
ness of the Pope and prmces, to the very brmk of 
both a civil and a religious revolution, that Erasmus 
looked longingly to England as ‘ out of the world, and 
‘ perhaps the least corrupted portion of it ' ® — as that 
retreat in which, after one more journey southwards, 
to pnnt the second edition of his New Testament and 
‘ some other works,’ he hoped at length to spend his 
declimng years m peaceful retirement The foUowmg 
portion of a letter to Colet wiU also show how fully 
he saw through the pohcy of Leo X , hated the mad- 
ness of princes, and shared the mdgnation of Luther 
at the sale of indulgences. 

Erasmus to CoUt 

' I am obliged, m order to print the New Testament 
‘ and some other books, to go either to Basle, or, more 
‘ probably, I thmk, to Yemce • for I am deterred from 
‘ Basle partly by the plague and partly by the death 
‘ of Lachnerus, whose pecuniary aid was almost mdis- 
‘ pensable to the work. “ What,” you will say, “ are 
* " you, an old man, m dehcate health, gomg to un- 
‘ “ dertake so laborious a journey * — m these tunes, 
‘ “ too, than which none worse have been seen for 
‘ “ SIX hundred years , while everywhere lawless rob- 
‘ *' bery abounds i ” But why do you say so 1 I was 

' * p 239. “ Erasmus to Ksher c(xm.App. 

* Ibid p. 241 Brewer, u p, 3989. 
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‘ born to this fate , if I d^e, I die m a work wiiicli, 
‘ unless I am mistaken, is not altogether a bad one 
‘ But if, this last stroke of my work bemg accom- 
‘ phshed accordmg to my mtention, I should chance 
‘ to return, I have made up my mind to spend the re- 
‘ mamder of my hfe with you, in retirement from a 
‘ world which is everywhere rotten Ecclesiastical 
‘ hypocrites rule in the courts of prmces The court 
‘ of Eome clearly has lost aU sense of shame , for what 
‘ could he more shameless than these cowl%nued indul- 
‘ gences ? Now a war agamst the Turks is put forth 
‘ as a pretext, when the real purpose is to drive the 
' Spamards from Naples , for Lorenzo, the Pope's 
‘ nephew, who has married the daughter of the Kmg 
‘ of Navarre, lays claim to Campania If these tur- 
‘ moils contmue, the rule of the Tmks would be easier 
' to bear than that of these Christians ' i 

Erasmus wrote to Warham m precisely the same 
stram,2 and shortly’afterwards, on March 5, 1518, in 
a letter to More, he exclaimed, ‘ The Pope and some 
‘ prmces are playmg a fresh game under the pretext 
‘ of a hornd war agamst the Turks Oh, wretched 
‘ Turks I unless this is too much hke bluster on the 
‘ part of us Christians ' And he added, ‘ They write 
‘ to me from Cologne that a book has been printed by 
‘ somebody, describmg “ Pope Juhus disputmg with 
Peter at the gate of paradise.” The author’s 
‘ name is not mentioned The German press will not 
‘ cease to be violent imtil some law shall restrain their 


’ Eras E|)iist App ocov Brewer,, 
11 p 3992 
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‘ boldness, to the detriment also of ns, -wbo aie labour- 
‘ mg to benefit mankmd 

This satire, entitled ‘ Jnbus de Ccelo exclnsus,’ was 
eagerly purchased and widely read,® and was one of 
a series of satirical pamphlets upon the Papacy and 
the policy of the Papal party, for which the way had 
been prepaied by the ‘ Praise of Folly ’ and the 
‘ Epistolse Obscurorum Virorum ^ It was one of the 
signs of the times 


II MORE DRAWN INTO THE SERVICE OF HENRY VIII — 

ERASMUS LEAVES GERMANY FOR BASLE (1518) 

It was at this juncture — at this crisis it may well be 
called — m European pohtics, that More was mduced 
at length, by the earnest sohcitations of Henry VIII , 
to attach himself to his court under circumstances 
which deserve attention 

In the sprmg of 1517, a frenzy more dangerous than 
that in which the men of Coventry indulged had seized 
the London apprentices Not wholly without excuse, 
they had iisen in aims against the merchant strangers, 
who were very numerous m London, and to some of 
whom commercial privileges and hcenses had, peihaps, 
been too freely granted by a minister anxious to in- 
crease his revenue Thus had resulted the riots of 
‘ the evil May-day,’ and More had some part to play 
in the restoration of order in the city 

Then, in August 1617, he was sent on an embassy 
to Calais with Wingfield and Knight Their mission 
ostensibly was to settle disputes between French and 

1 Epint App oclxv Brewer, u ^ ^gidxus to Erasmus Epist 
p* S091 cccoxxxvi Brewer, u p 4238 
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TCnglish mercliaiits, but probably its real import was 
quite as mucb to pave the way for more important 
negotiations. 

No sooner bad Engbsb statesmen opened tbeir eyes 
to tbe fact that Maximiban bad been playmg into tbe 
bands of tbe French Kmg against tbe mterests of Eng- 
land, than, witb tbe natural perversity of men wbo bad 
no settled prmciples to guide tbeir mtemational policy, 
they began themselves, out of sheer jealousy, once 
more to court tbe favour of tbe sovereign agamst 
whom they bad so long been fruitlessly plottmg. 
They began secretly to seek to brmg about a French 
aUiance with England, which should out-manoeuvre 
tbe recent treaty of tbe Emperor with France Thus, 
by a sudden and unlooked-for turn m contmental 
pobtics, was brought about tbe curious fact that, witb- 
m a few months of tbe pubbcation of tbe " Utopia,’ in 
which More bad advocated such a pobcy, tbe surrender 
of Henry’s recent conquests m France was under dis- 
cussion By February m tbe following year (1518) 
not only was Tournay restored to France, but a 
mamage had been arranged between tbe mfant 
Daupbm of France and the mfant Prmcess Mary of 
England This of course mvolved tbe abandonment, 
at all events for a time, of Henry’s personal claims on 
tbe crown of France ' What share More bad m tbe 
conversion of tbe Kmg to this new pobcy remains 
untold , but it IS remarkable that witbm so short a 
time bis Utopian counsels should have been so far 
practically followed, and that be himself should have 
been chosen as one of tbe ambassadors to Calais to 
prepare tbe way for it. 

It would be impossible here to enter mto a detailed 


^ See Brewer’s preface to vol u pp cxlvn-olvu 
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exammation of the pohtical relations of England ; 
suflS.ce it to say, that a pacific pohcy seems to have 
gained the Upper hand for the moment, and that even 
Wolsey himself seems to have admitted the necessity 
of so far followmg More’s Utopian counsels as to cut 
down the annual expenditure of the kmgdom, and 
to husband her resources ^ 

It may have been only a momentary lull m the 
■King’s stormy passion for war, but it lasted long 
enough to admit of the renewal of the King ’s endea- 
vours to draw More mto his service, and of More’s 
yielding at last to Eoyal persuasions 

Eoper tells us that the immediate occasion of his 
domg so was the great ability shown by him m the 
conduct of a suit respectmg a ‘ great ship ’ belongmg 
to the Pope, which the King claimed for a forfeiture 
In connection with which, Eoper tells us that More, ‘ m 
‘ defence on the Pope’s side, argued so learnedly, that 
‘ both was the aforesaid forfeiture restored to the 
‘ Pope, and himself among aU .the hearers, for his 
‘upright and commendable demeanour therem, so 
‘ greatly renowned that for no entreaty would the 
‘ Kmg from henceforth be mduced any longer to 
‘ forbear his service ’ ^ 

What passed between the Kmg and his new courtier 
on this occasion, and upon what conditions More 
yielded to the King’s entreaties, Eoper does not men- 
tion in this connection , but that he maintamed his 
independence of thought and action, may be mferred 
jErom the fact that eighteen years after, when m peril of 
his hfe from Eoyal displeasure, he had occasion upon 
his knees to remind his sovereign of ‘ the most godly 
‘ words that his Highness spake unto him at his first 

* See Brewer, n. oxlu-cln (preface) 
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‘ coimng into ins noble service — the most virtuous 
‘ lesson that ever a prmce taught his servant — wilhng 
‘ him fh St to look to God, and after God unto him ' ’ i 

Now that Henry VIII had apparently changed his 
pohcy, now that he was givmg up his pretensions to 
the crown of France, and no longer talkmg of mvadmg 
her shores, now that he seemed to be caUmg to his 
coimsels the very man who, next to Colet, had spoken 
more plainly than anyone else m condemnation of 
that warlike pohcy m which Henry VIII had so long 
mdulged, now that Henry VIII himself seemed to be 
returmng to his first love of letters and the ‘ new 
‘ learnmg,' the hopes of Erasmus began once more to 
rely upon him rather than upon any other of the 
prmces of Europe Erasmus had lost his confidence 
in Leo X Prmce Charles was now gomg to Spam, 
leavmg the Netherlands m a state of confusion and 
anarchy, a prey to the devastations of the ‘ black 
‘ band,’ and for the present httle could reasonably be 
expected from him, notwithstanding all the good ad- 
vice Erasmus had given him m the ‘ Christian Prmce ’ 

While Henry VIII had been wild after mihtary 
glory, and had seemed ready to sacrifice everythmg 
to this dommant passion, Erasmus had thought it 
useless to waste words upon him which he would not 
heed , but the war bemg over m September 1517, he 
had sent hun a copy of the ‘ Chnstian Prmce,’ and en- 
couraged his royal endeavours to stiU the tempests 
which durmg the past few years had so violently raged 
m human afiairs Nor is it without significance that 


* Boper, p 48. 
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in tins letter to Henry VIII we find him using warm 
woids in commendation of a trait of the King’s 
character, which Erasmus said he admired above all 
others , viz this, — that he delighted ‘ m the conveise of 
' prudent and learned men, especmlly of those who did 
‘ not know how to speak 'just what they thought would 
‘ please ’ } 

Under other circumstances such words written to 
Henry VIII might have seemed like satire or perhaps 
empty adulation, but written as they were while 
Henry was as yet unsuccessfully trymg to mduce More 
to enter his service, and only a few months after the 
pubhcation of the ‘ Utopia,’ they do not read like 
words of flattery 

When m writmg to Fisher he had spoken of England 
as ‘ out of the world, or perhaps the least corrupted 
'portion of it,’ he had honestly expressed his real 
feelmgs at a time when, whilst continental afiairs were 
in hopeless confusion and anarchy, there were at least 
some hopeful symptoms that a beljter pohcy would be 
adopted for the future by Henry VIII 

It was strictly in accordance with the same feelmgs 
that, on hearmg that More had yielded to the King’s 
wishes, he wrote to him on April 24, 1518, not to con- 
gratulate him on the step he had taken, but to tell 
him that the only thing which consoled him m regard 
to it was the consideration that he would serve under 
‘ the best of kings ’ And from this remark he passed 
by a natural tram of thought to speak of the dangers 
which would attend his own projected journey south- 
wards through Germany, and bitterly to allude to the 
‘ novel d&nmcy ’ of the Dukes of Cleves, Juliers, and 
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Chap Nassau, who had. been secretly conspiring to disperse 
^ in safety the " black band ' of political ruffians, at 
A D 1618 -vrbose depredations they bad too long connived Had 
tbeix scheme been successful, it would have cast loose 
these lawless ruffians upon society without even the 
control of then robber leaders But, as it was, the 
people took the matter mto their own hands, and 
disconcerted the conspiracy of their princes The 
peasantry, exasperated by constant depredations, and 
thir sting for the destruction of the robbers, had risen m 
a body and surrounded them A chance blast from a 
trumpet had revealed their whereabouts, and m the 
melee which followed, more than a thousand were cut 
to pieces ; the rest escaped to contmue their work of 
plunder 1 It was not remarkable if, hving m the 
midst of anarchy such as this, Erasmus should envy 
the comparative security of England, and even for the 
moment be mclmed to praise the harsh justice with 
which Enghsh robbers, mstead of bemg secretly pro- 
tected and encouraged, were sent to the gallows ^ 
Erasmus had decided upon gomg to Basle, and in 
wntmg to Beatus Ehenanus ® to mform him that he 
mtended to do so m the course of the summer, ‘ if it 
‘ should be safe to travel through Germany,’ he spoke 
of the condition of Germany as ‘ worse than that of the 
‘ mferrwd regions,’ on account of the numbers of 
robbers , and asked what prmces could be about to 
allow such a state of thmgs to exist. 

‘ AH sense of shame,’ he wrote, ' has vamshed alto- 


^ Epi8t.App 000 X 1 . and oobzzu. Sreirer,ui No 226 
Brewer, u p 4111 ® Maroli 13, 1618 Eras Epist 
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‘ gether from human affairs I see that the very 
‘ height of tyranny has been reached The Pope and 
‘ kmgs count the people not as men, but as cattle in the 
‘ marhet ’ 

Once more, on May 1, Erasmus wrote to Colet 
before leavmg for Basle, to tell him that he really 
was gomg, in spite of the dangers of travel through 
a country full of disbanded mfiGians , to complam of 
the cruel clemency of prmces who spare scoundrels 
and cut-throats, and yet do not spare their own sub- 
jects, to whom those who oppress their people are 
dearer than the people themselves , and to reiterate 
his intention to fly back to his Enghsh fnends as 
soon as his work at Basle should be accomphshed 
And then he ventured on the journey ’ 
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OHAPTEE XV. 

1 ERASMUS ARRIVES AT BASLE-HIS LABOURS THERE (1518) 

Chap XV. ERASMUS arrived at Basle on Ascension Day, May 13, 
AD 1618 1518 ^ 

Erasmus Blit tkough. he kad escaped tke robbers, and snr- 
Basle and vived tke toils of tke ]otimey, ke reacked Basle in a 
falls ill state of kealtk so susceptible of infection, tkat, in 
tke course of a day or two, ke found himself laid up 
witk tkat very disease wkick ke kad mentioned m 
kis letter to Colet as prevalent at Basle, and as one 
great reason wky ke kad skrunk from gomg tkere ® 
But even an attack of tkis ' plague ' did not prevent 
kim from begmnmg kis work at once 
His reply Wkilst sujSermg from its early symptoms, durmg 
toDr Eok. mtervals of pam and weakness,® ke wrote a careful 
reply to a letter ke kad received from Dr Eok, 
Professor of tke Umversity of Ingolstadt m Bavaria, 
oomplammg, as Lutker kad already done, mdirectly 
tkrougk Spalatm, of tke anti-Augustiman prockvities 
of tke ‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ ^ 

Lutker and Eck kad already kad communications 


^ !Eras Epist App oolxxxiv— v 
^ Ibid App ooov 
Eras Of lu 401 E 
^ Eras Epist oooiil first pnnted 
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on theological subjects The Wittemberg theologian Chap xv 
had sent to his Ingolstadt brother for his approval, igis 
through a mutual friend, a set of propositions aimed 
agamst the Pelagian tendencies of the tunes ^ 

But Eek and Luther, whilst both admirers of 
St Augustme, and both jealous of Erasmus and his 
anti-Augustiman prochvities, rested their objections 
on somewhat different grounds 

Luther looked coldly on the ‘ Novum Instrumen- 
tum ’ mamly because he thought he found m its 
doctrmal statements traces of Pelagian heresy Dr. 

Eck objected not so much to any error m doctrme Dr Eck 
which it might contam, as to the method of Bibliml cr%t%~ plenary m- 
Ojsm whi>ch tt adofted throughout He objected to the 
suggestion it contained, that the Apostles quoted the 
Old Testament from memory, and, therefore, not 
always correctly He obj ected to the insinuation that 

their Greek was colloquial, and not strictly classical 
With regard to the first pomt, he referied to the 
well-known, and, as he thought, ‘most excellent 
‘ argument of St Augustme ’ agamst the admission of 
any error m the Scriptures, lest the authority of the 
whoh should be lost And with regard to the second, 
he charged Erasmus with makmg himself a preceptor 
to the Holy Spirit, as though the Holy Spirit had been 
wanting m attention or leammg, and required the 
defects resultiag from his negligence to be now, after 
so many centuries, supphed by Erasmus. 

He made these criticisms, he wrote, not in the spuit 
of opposition, but because he could not agree with the 
preference shown by Erasmus to Jerome over Augus- 
tme. It was the one pomt m which the Erasmian 

^ Ltithefs Pa Watte Epist No* xxxm. 
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Chap XV creed was at fault Nearly aU tlie learned world was 
A dTsTs Erasmian. already, but this one thing all Erasmians 
complained of m Erasmus — ^that he would not study 
the works of St Augustme If he would but do this, 
Eck was sure he would acknowledge that it would be 
rash indeed to assign to St Augustme any other than 
the highest place amongst the fathers of the Church ^ 
Reply of Erasmus rephed ^ to the first objection, that, m his 
Erasmus judgment, the authority of the whole Scriptures would 
not faU with any shp of memory on the part of an 
Evangelist — e g if he put ‘ Isaiah ’ by mistake for 
‘ Jeremiah ’ — ^because no pomt of importance turns 
upon it We do not forthwith thmk evil of the whole 
life of Peter because Augustine and Ambrose aflS.rm 
that even after he had received the Holy Ghost he fell 
into error on some pomts , and so our faith is not 
altogether shaken in a whole book because it has some 
defects 

With regard to the colloquial Greek of the Apostles, 
he took the authority of Jerome, and Ongen, and the 
Greek fathers as good evidence on that point 
With respect to his preference for Jerome over 
Augustme, he knew what he was about His pre- 
ference for Jerome was dehberate, and rested on good 
grounds When he came to the passage m Eck’s 
letter, where he stated that all Erasmians complamed 
of his one fault — ^not reading Augustme — ^he could 
not read it without laughmg ‘ I know of nothmg m 
‘ me,’ he wrote, ‘ why anyone should wish to be Eras- 
‘ mmn, and I altogether hate that term of division. 

‘ We are aU CTiristmns, and labour, each m his own 

the Auctanum sdectcurum 
lamm, <S3C Basle, 1518 
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‘ sphere, to advance the glory of Christ ’ But that he chap xv 
had not read the works of Augustine I Why, they 
were the very first that he did read of the writings 
of the fathers He had read them over and over 
agam Let his critics examine his works, they would 
find that there was scarcely a woik of St Augustine 
which was not there quoted many hundred times 
Let him compare Augustine and Jerome on their 
merits Jerome was a pupil of Ongen, and one page 
of Ongen teaches more Christian philosophy than ten 
of Augustme Augustine scarcely knew Greek , at 
all events was not at home in Gieek writers Besides 
this, by his own confession, he was busied with his 
bishopric, and could hardly snatch time to learn what 
he taught to others Jerome devoted th%rty-five years 
to the study of the Scriptures 

In the meantime, m conclusion, he observed that the 
difference of opinion between himself and Eck upon 
these points need not interrupt their friendship, any 
more than the difference of opimon Upon the same point 
between Jerome and Augustine interrupted theirs 

Having despatched this reply to Eck, and recovered 
from what proved a short but sharp attack of illness, 
Erasmus wrote to More on the 1st of June to advise 
him of his safe arrival at Basle, of his illness and re- 
covery, and to express the hope that a few months 
would see his labours there accomplished. If the 
Fates were propitious, he hoped to return to Brabant 
in September.^ 

What were the works which he had come to Basle 
to publish during these tumultuous times 

‘ Eraamns to More, App oolxxxv Brewer, a p. 4204 , and in App 
oqtocxjy Ibid n p 4203» 
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Chap XV. 

AB 1618 
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editions of 
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The second edition of the New Testament will 
require a separate notice by-and-by A new and 
corrected edition of More’s ‘ Utopia ’ was already in 
hand, and waitmg only for a letter which Budaus 
was writmg to be prefixed to it i A new edition of 
the ‘ Institutio Prmcipis Christiani ’ was also to come 
forth from the press of Froben ® 

It might seem hopeless to put forth works such as 
these, expressmg views so far m advance of the prac- 
tices of the times, but the fact that new editions were 
so rapidly called for proved that they were eagerly 
read In the same letter m which Erasmus ndiculed 
to More the projected expedition agamst the Turks, 
and spoke of the violence of the German press and 
the satire which had just appeared, ‘ Juhus de Ccelo 
‘ exclimcs,’ he spoke of his havmg seen another edition 
of the ‘ Utopia ’ just prmted at Pans ® 

In the previous year, 1517, Froben had pnnted a 
sixth edition of the ‘ Adagia,’ which had now expanded 
mto a thick foho volume, and become a receptacle for 
the views of Erasmus on many chance subjects. In 
this edition he had expressed his mdignant feehngs 
agamst the pohtical anarchy and Papal scandals of 
the penod, and he told More to look particularly at 
what he had written on the adage, ‘ XJt /ict oculis m- 
‘ cmnhwd , ’ * m which was an allusion to the ‘ msatiable 
‘ avarice, untoidled lust, most permcious cruelty, and 
‘ great tyranny ’ of pnnces , and to the evil mfl.uenoe 
of those ecclesiastics who, ever ready to do the dirty 


1 Brewer, n p. 3991 Eras Epist 
App colxv 

2 Lucuhratiomm Erasmi Indeco 
Erobemns, Basle, 1519 
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work of princes and popes, abetted and mixed them- chap xv 
selves np with the worst scandals ^ And again it is 
remarkable to find how rapidly this ponderous edition 
of the ‘ Adagia " must have been sold to admit of 
another followmg in 1520, still further mcreased m 
bulk — a large foho volume of nearly 800 pages 

In addition to these reprmts, two separate coUec- coUeo. 
tions of some of his letters were prmted by Froben m 
1518,® evidently mtended to aid m spreadmg more pitted 
widely those plam-spoken views on various subjects 
which he had expressed m his private letters to his 
friends durmg the last few years Another edition was 
also called for of the ‘ Enchiridion , ’ and Erasmus, on 
his arrival at Basle, burnmg as well he might with 
increased mdignation against the scandals of the 
times, wrote a new preface, in the form of a letter to 
Volzius, the Abbot of a monastery at Schelestadt — Letter to 
a letter which, contammg m almost every hue of it 
pointed allusion to passmg events, was eagerly de- 
voured by thmkmg men all over Europe, and passed 
through several editions m a very short space of time 
It was a letter m which he repeated the conviction 
which he had learned twenty years before from Colet, 
that the true Christian creed was exceedmgly simple, 
adapted not for the learned alone, but for <xQi men 

* Aia^. Basle, 1680-21, p degantM Erasm Botero- 

494 I liave not seen the edition * damn, et ad hums ahorum erudnUa- 
of 1617, but it IS mentioned in ‘atmorum hommum’ Basle, Jan 
Lutyidsrationum Eraamt Index , 1618 The latter moludes Colet’s 
1619 letter to Erasmus on the Novum 

® Au^aawtn aelectaimm ahguot Inairumant/wn An edition, con- 
Eptst(darum Eraamn, &o ■ Basle, taming some of the letters of Eras- 
■with preface by Beatus Bhensinus, mus and ' others, had also been 
dated aa. Oalendas Septembns, prmted by Martms at LouTSfin m 
161S, and * AMgvioi Epaida^ aam April 1617 
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Chap XV And upon tins grotuid lie defended the simplicity 
AP 1518 of his httle handy-hook, contrastmg it with the 
‘ Summa ’ of Aquinas ‘ Let the great doctors, which 
‘ must needs he but few m comparison with other men, 
‘ study and busy themselves m those great volumes ’ 
The ‘ unlearned and rude multitude, which Chnst died 
‘ for, ought to be provided for also ^ ‘ Christ would 
‘ that the way should be plam and open to every man,’ 
and therefore, we ourselves ought to endeavour, with 
all ‘ our strength to make it as easy as can be ’ ^ 

He then alluded to the war agamst the Turks, and 
hmted that it would be better to try to convert them 
Do we wonder, he urged, that Christiamty does not 
spread ? that we cannot convert the Turks What is 
the use of laymg before them the ponderous tomes of 
the Schoolmen, full of ‘ thorny and cumbrous and 
‘ mextricably subtle imagmations of mstants, form- 
‘ ahties, quiddities,’ and the like * We ought to place 
before them the simple philosophy of Christ contamed 
m the Gospels and ^fostoUc E'p%stles, sunphfymg even 
their phraseology , givmg them m fact the pith of 
them in as simple and clear a form as possible And of 
what use would even this be if our hves belied our 
creed ^ They must see that we ourselves are servants 
and mutators of Jesus Christ, that we do not covet 
anything of theirs for ourselves, but that we desire 
their salvation and the glory of Chnst This was the 
true, pure, and powerful theology which m olden tune 
subjected to Chnst the pride of philosophers and the 
sceptres of kings 

Erasmus then, after a passmg censure of the scan- 
dals brought upon Christiamty by the warhke pohoy 
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of priests and princes, the sale of indulgences, and so Chat xv 
forth, proceeded to criticise the religion of modern ad isis 
monks, their rehance on ceremomes, their degeneracy, 
and worldhness 

‘ Once the monastic hfe was a retreat or rettre- 
‘ ment from the world, of men who were called out of 
‘ idolatry to Christ now those who are called monks 
‘ are found in the very voitex of worldly business, 

‘ exercismg a sort of tyrannical rule over the affairs 
‘ of men They alone are holy, other men are scarcely 
' Christians Why should we thus narrow the ChnsUan 
‘ 'profess%on, when Christ wished it to he as hroad as fos- 
‘ sible ? ^ Except the big name, what is a staie but one 
‘ great monastery ^ Let no one despise another 
‘ because his manner of hfe is different In every 

‘ path of hfe let all strive to attam to the mind of 
‘ Christ [scofum Ghristi] Let us assist one another, 

‘ neither envying those who surpass us, nor despising 
‘ those who may lag behmd And if anyone should 
‘ excel another, let him beware* lest he be like the 
‘ Pharisee in the Gospel, who recounted his good deeds 
‘ to God , rather let him follow the teaching of Christ, 

‘ and say “ I am an unprofitable servant ” No one 
‘ more truly has faith than he who distrusts himself 
‘ No one is really further from true rehgion than he 
‘ who thinks himself most religious Nothing is worse 

* for Christian piety than for what is really of the 
‘ world to be misconstrued to be of Christ — ^for 
‘ human authority to be preferred to Divine ’ ® 

It was a letter firm and cahn m its tone, and well 

1 * Our SIC arctamus Chnsti pro- ^ Those passages are condensed 

* fessionem quam ilh latissnne- in the translation 
^ Toluit patere ? ’ 
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Chap XV adapted to the end in view It was dated from Basle, 
a d 1618 ^ August 1518 

The ‘ Enchiridion/ with this prefatory letter, was 
published in September, together with some minor 
works, amongst which was the ‘ Discussion on the 
‘ Agony m the Garden,’ mcludmg Colet’s reply, m 
which he had expressed his views on the theory of the 
‘ mamfold senses ’ of Scripture, the whole for ming an 
elegant quarto volume prmted m the very best type 
of Froben Another beautiful edition was pubhshed 
at Cologne m the foUowmg year 

n THE SECOND EDITION OE THE NEW TESTAMENT 
(1618-19) 

The time had come for Erasmus more fully and 
pubhcly to reply to the various attacks which had 
been made upon the ‘ Novum Instrumentom ’ 

Its most bitter opponents had been the ignorant 
Scotists and monks who were caricatured m the 
‘ Epistolse Obscurorum Virorum ’ ' There are none,’ 
wrote Erasmus to a friend, ‘ who bark at me more 
‘ furiously than they who have never seen even the 
‘ outside of my book Try the experiment upon any 
‘ of them, and you wiU find what I teU you is true 
‘ When you meet any one of these brawlers, let bim 
‘ rave on at my New Testament till he has made him- 
‘ self hoarse and out of breath, then ask bim gently 
‘ whether he has read it If he have the impudence 
‘ to say “ yes," urge hun to produce one passage that 
‘ deserves to be blamed You will find that he 
‘ cannot ’ ^ 


' to LtumuHs Epiat. oodIvi See Jotrijm, i, 140, 
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To opponents sucli as these, Erasmus has suffi- 
ciently rephed by the re-issue of the ‘ Enchiridion ' 
with the new prefatory letter to Volzius 

But there was another class of objectors to the 
‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ who were not ignorant and 
altogether bigoted, and who honestly differed from 
the views of Erasmus , some of them, hke Luther, 
because he did not follow the Augustinian theology , 
others, hke Eck, who adhered to Augustme’s theory of 
verbal inspiration , others, again, who were jealous of 
the tendencies of the ‘ new learnmg,^ and saw covert 
heresies m all departures from the beaten track 
Tlie reply of Erasmus to these was a second edition 
of his New Testament , and this was already m course 
of pubhcation at Eroben’s press ^ 

Erasmus took pams m the second edition to correct 
an immense number of httle errors which had crept 
into the first But in those pomts m which it was 
the expression of the views of the Oxford Eeformers, 
he altered nothmg, unless it were to express them 
more clearly and strongly, or to defend what he had 
said m the ‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ 

Thus the passage condemned by Luther, m which 
the resort by theologians to the doctrme of ‘ ongmal 
* sm ’ was compared to the mvention of epicycles by 
mediaeval astronomers, was retamed in all essential 
particulars without modification ® 

So, too, the passages censured by Eck, as inimical 
to the Augustmian theory of the mspiration of the 
Scnptuxes, were not only retamed but amplified, 
while opportunity was taken to strengthen the argu- 


^ Tha Epistle at the begiimmg 
£rom X^eo X* to Erasmus, bears 
date Sepi 1518. March 1519 is 
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Ohai XV ments m favour of tlie freer view of inspiration held 
1518 by the Oxford Eefonners ^ 

Again , the mam drift and spmt of the body of the 
work remamed unchanged Its title, however, was 
altered from ‘ Novum Instrumentum ' to ' Novum 
‘ Testamentum " 

In speakmg of the ‘ Novum Instrumentum*’ it was 
observed, that perhaps the most remarkable portion 
of the work was the prefatory matter, especially the 
‘ Paraclesis ’ 

oiesis •' This ‘ Paraclesis ’ remamed the same m the second 
edition as m the ‘ Novum Instrumentum,’ mcludmg 
the passages quoted m a former chapter, urging the 
translation of the New Testament mto every language, 
so that it might become the common property of the 
ploughman and the mechamc, and even of Turks and 
Saracens, and endmg also with the passage m which 
Erasmus had so forcibly summed up the value of the 
Gospels and Epistles, by pomtmg out how ‘ hvmg 
‘ and breathmg a picture ’ they presented of Christ 
‘ speakmg, healmg, dymg, and rismg agam, brmgmg 
‘ his hfe so vividly before the eye, that we almost 
‘ seem to have seen it ourselves ’ 

Next to the ‘ Paraclesis,’ m the first edition, had 
followed a few paragraphs treatmg of the ‘ method of 
‘ theological study ’ This in the second edition was 
so greatly enlarged as to become an important feature 
‘Ratio I* prmted separately, and 

Theo- passed through several editions under the title, 
iogi 85 ’ ‘ Ratio YercB Theologies ’ 

Erasmus m this treatise pomted out, as he had done 
before, the great advantages of the study of the New 


^ Nomm Te$tammtum, pp 209, 93, 82, 83. 
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Testament m its origmal language, and urged that 
all branches of knowledge, natural philosophy, 
geography, history, classics, mythology, should be 
brought to bear upon it, again assigning the reason 
which ho had before given, — ‘ that we may follow 
‘ the story, and seem not only to read it but to see 
‘ it , for it IS wonderful how much light — how much 
‘ hfe, so to speak — ^is thrown by this method mto 
‘ what before seemed dry and hfeless ’ 

Contrastmg the results of this method with that 
commonly m use m lectures and sermons, he exclaimed 
‘ How these very thmgs which were meant to warm 
‘ and to enhven, themselves he cold and without any 
‘ hfe I " And then, to give an example of the true 
method, he recommended the student to study the 
homily of Origen on ‘ Abraham commanded to sacri- 
‘ fice his son,’ in which a type or example is set before 
our eyes, to show that the power of faith is stronger 
than all human passions The object [of Origen] is to 
pomt out, dwelling on each ht^le circumstance, by 
what and how many ways the tnal struck home over 
and over again to the heart of the father ‘ Take, he 
‘ said, thy son. What parent’s heart would not soften 
‘ at the name of son ^ But that the sacrifice might 
‘ be still greater, it is added — thy dearest son — and 
‘ yet more empathic — whom thou hvest Here, surely, 
‘ was enough for a human heart to grapple with 
‘ But Isaac was more than merely a son, he was the 
‘ son of promise The good man longed for posterity, 
‘ and all his hope depended on the hfe of this one 
* child. He was commanded to ascend a high moun- 
‘ tain, and it took him three days to get there Durmg 
‘ all the time, what eonfiictmg thoughts must have 
‘ rent the heart of the parent ! his human affections 
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Chap XV ‘ OH the one side, the Divine command on the other. 
^ j, 1618 ‘ As they are gomg, the boy carrymg the wood calls 
‘ to his father who bears the fire and the sword, 
‘ “ Father I ’’ and he rephes “ What dost thou want, 
‘ “ my son ^ ” How must the heart of the old man 
‘ have throbbed with the pulsations of his love > Who 
‘ would not have been moved with lovmg pity* for the 
‘ sunphcity of the obedient boy, when he said “ Here 
‘ “ IS the fire and the wood, but where is the victim ^ ” 
‘ In how many ways was the faith of Abraham tried ! 
‘ And now mark with what firmness, with what con- 
‘ stancy, did he go on domg what he was commanded 
‘ to do He did not reply to God, he did not argue 
‘ with him concermng his proimsed faithfulness, he did 
‘ not even mourn with his friends and relations over 
‘ his childlessness, as most men would have done to 
‘ hghten their grief Seemg the place afar ofi, he told 
‘ his servants to stop, lest any of them should hmder 
‘ his carrymg out what was commanded . He 

‘ himself built the altar , he himself bound the boy and 
‘ put him on the wood , the sword qmvered m his 
‘ grasp, and would have slam his only son, on whom all 
‘ his cherished hope of posterity depended, had not 
‘ suddenly the voice of an angel stayed the old man’s 
‘ hand ’ i 

Thus (contmued Erasmus), but more at length and 
more elegantly, are these thmgs related by Origen, 
I hardly know whether more to the pleasure or profit 
of the reader , although, be it observed, they are con- 
strued cdtogether aocord%ng to the historical sense , nor 
does he apply any otter method to the Holy Scriptures 
than that which Donatus apphes to the comedies of 
Terence when eluoidatmg the mea nmg of the classics. 

^ Teekhimnlrnrh, 2nd ed pp 19, 20 
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It ■would almost seem tliat Erasmus might have read csap xv* 
Luther^s letter to Spalatm m which he complained of jgYg 
St Jerome^s adhering upon principle to the Mst(mcal 
sense, and mourned over the tendency he had seen in 
Erasmus to follow his example Luther spoke of this 
hteral historical method of mterpretation as the reason 
why, m ,the hands of commentators smce St Augus- 
tme, the Bible had been a dead book Erasmus 
thought, on the other hand, that the only way to re- 
store the position of the Bible as a hmng book was to 
apply to it the same method which common sense 
applied to all other books , to resume, in fact, that 
hteral and historical method which had been neglected 
smce the days of St Jerome, and which Origen had so 
successfully applied to the story of Abraham m the 
passage he had cited It is smgular also that, m 
quotmg from Origen this example of the skilful 
apphcation of the historical method, he was quotmg ^ 
from the father whose rich imagmation was mamly 
responsible for the theory of ‘ the mamfold senses ’ 

The adoption of the common sense historical method 
of interpreting the Scriptures made it possible and 
needful to rest faith m Christiamty on its own evi- 
dences rather than upon the dogmatic authority of the 
Church, her fathers, doctors, schoolmen, or coimcils. 

To this Erasmus seems to have been fully ahve He 
was not prepared to throw aside the authority of the 
general consent of Christians, e^ecially of the early 
fathers, as a thmg of naught, but he was too conscious 
of the faihbihty of all such authonty to rest wholly 
upon it. Besides, one evident object he had m view 
was to gam back agam to Chnstiamty those disciples 
of the new learning who, m revulsion from 
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tte Chiistiaiuty of Alexander VI , Csesar Borgia, 
and Julius 11 , were trying to satisfy themselves 
with a refined semi-pagan philosophy And no 
ecclesiastical authority could avail to undo what 
ecclesiastical scandal had done m that quarter 

The stress which in this httle treatise Erasmus laid 
upon mtemal evidence will Ibe best illustrated by a 
few examples. 

Take first the following argument for the truth of 
Christianity 

He recommends the student ‘ attentively to observe, 
' m both New and Old Testaments, the wonderful 
‘ compass and consistency of the whole story, if I may 
‘ so speak, of Christ becoming a man for our sake 
‘ This wiH help us not only more rightly to understand 
‘ what we read, hut also to read with greater faith 
‘For, no he was ever framed with such skill as in 
, ‘ everythmg to comport with itself Compare the 
‘ types and prophecies of the Old Testament which 
‘ foreshadowed Chr^t, and these same thmgs happen- 
‘ mg as they were revealed to the eye of faith Next 
‘ to them was the testimony of angels — of Grabnel 
‘ to the Virgm at his conception, and agam of a choir 
‘ of angels at his birth Then came the testimony of 
‘ the shepherds, then that of the Magi, besides that of 
‘ Simeon and Anna John the Baptist foretold his 
' coming He pointed bun out with his finger when 
‘ he came as he whose coming the prophets predicted 
‘ And lest we should not know what to hope for from 
‘ him, he added “ Behold him who taketh away the 
‘ “ sm of the world i ” 

‘ Next observe the whole course of his hfe, how he 
‘ grew up to youth, always in favour with both God 
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‘ and man At twelve years of age, teaching and Chap xv 
‘ listening in the temple, he first gave a glimpse of ad~ 1518 
‘ what he was Then by his first miracle, at the mar- 
‘ riage feast, in private, he made himself known to a 
‘ few Bor it was not until aftei he had been baptized 
' and commended by the voice of his Bather and the 
‘ sign of .the dove , lastly, not until after he had been 
‘ tried and proved by the forty days’ fast and the 
‘ temptation of Satan, that he commenced the work 
‘ of f reaching Mark his birth, education, preachmg, 

‘ death , you will find nothmg but a perfect example 
‘ of poverty and humihty, yea of innocence Thp 
‘ whole range of his doctrine, as it was consistent with 
‘ itself, so it was consistent with his hfe, and also con- 
‘ sistent with his nature He taught innocence , he 
‘ himself so lived that not even suborned witnesses, 

‘ after trying m many ways to do so, could find any- 
‘ thmg that could plausibly be laid to his charge He 
‘ taught gentleness he himself was led as a lamb to the 
‘ slaughter He taught poverty, |ind we do not read 
‘ that he evei possessed anything He warned agamst 
‘ ambition and pride he himself washed his disciples’ 

‘ feet He taught that this was the way to true glory 
‘ and immortality he himself, by the ignommy of the 
‘ cross, has obtamed a name which is above every 
‘ name , and whilst he sought no earthly kmgdom, he 
‘ earned the empire both of heaven and earth When 
‘ he rose from the dead, he taught what he had taught 
' before. He had taught that death is not to be feared 
‘ by the good, and on that account he showed himself 
‘ risen again. In the presence of the same disciples he 
‘ ascended into heaven, that we might know whither we 
‘ are to strive do follow. Lastly, that heavenly Spirit 

0 Q 
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' descended which, by its inspiration made his apostles 
‘ what Christ wished them to he You may perhaps 
‘ find m the hooks of Plato or Seneca what is not m- 
' consistent with the teachmg of Christ , you may find 
‘ m the hf e of Socrates some thmgs which are oertamly 
‘ consistent with the hfe of Christ , hut this wide 
‘ range, and aU thmgs helongmg to it m harmonious 
‘ agreement ^nter se, you wiU find m Ghnst alone 
‘ There are many thmgs m the prophets both divmely 
‘ said and piously done, many thmgs m Moses and 
‘ other men famous for hohness of hfe, hut this com- 
' plete range you will not find m any man ' ^ 

From this general view of the " wonderful compass 
‘ and consistency of the whole story ’ let us pass with 
Erasmus to details We shall find him followmg the 
same method m treatmg of each pomt, takmg pams 
to rest his hehef rather on the evidence of facts than 
upon mere dogmatic authority. 

Thus m treatmg of the ‘ mnocence of Christ,’ it 
would have heen easy to have quoted a few authon- 
tative passages from the Apostohc epistles, and to 
have rehed upon these, hut Erasmus chose rather to 
rest on the variety of evidence afforded hy the many 
different kmds of witnesses whose testimony is re- 
corded m the New Testament After aUuding to the 
testimony of the voice from heaven, of John the Bap- 
tist, and of the/nemfe of Jesus, he thus proceeds — 
‘ . The men who were sent to take him hore 

‘ witness that “ never man spake as this man." . . . 
‘ P%late also hore witness, “ I am pure from the hlood 
* " of this just man , see ye to it " Pilate’s mfe also 


^ Nomm Testammtwm, ed pp* 28, 29 
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‘ bore witness, " bave notbing to do witb that '}mt 
‘ “ person ” Hostile judges recognised his inno- 
‘ cence, rejecting the evidence of the many witnesses, 

‘ They declared, and themselves were witnesses, that 
‘ the suborned men lied . they had nothing to object 
‘ but the saymg about the destruction and rebuildmg 
‘ of the temple The wretched Judas confessed, 

‘ “ I have smned, m betraymg innocent blood ” The 
‘ centurion at the cross confessed, “ truly this was the 
‘ “ Son of God ” The wicked Pharisees confessed that 
‘ they had nothing to lay to his charge why he should 
‘ be crucified, but the saymg about the temple Thus 
‘ wa^ he so guiltless, that nothing could even be 
‘ invented against him with any show of probability ’ ^ 
In the same way, m order to show that Christ was 
truly a man, mstead of quotmg texts to prove it, he 
pointed to the facts ‘ that he called himself the “ Son 
‘ “ of man , ” that he grew up through the usual stages 
‘ of growth, that he slept, ate, hungered, and thirsted , 

‘ that he was wearied by travel , that he was touched 
‘ by human passions We read m Matthew, that he 
‘ pitied the crowd , m Mark, that he was angry and 
‘ grieved and groaned m spirit , m John, that his mind 
‘ was moved before his passion , that such was his 
‘ anguish in the garden that his sweat was hke drops 
‘ of blood , that he thirsted on the cross, which was 
‘ what usually happened durmg crucifixion , that he 
‘ wept over the city of Jerusalem , that he wept and 
‘ was moved at the grave of Lazarus.'’ ® 

And m the same way to prove Christ's divinity, 
Erasmus pointed to his miracles, and their consistency 
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with, his own declarations Again he wrote, Who 
‘ indeed would look for true salvation from a mere 
‘ man ^ He saidthathewas sentfrom heaven, that 

‘ he was the Son of 0od, that he had been m heaven 
‘ He called God his Father , and the Jews understood 
‘ what he meant by it, for they said “ Thou, a man, 
‘ “ makest thyself God ” Lastly, he rose from the dead, 
‘ ascended mto heaven, and sent down the Paraclete, 
‘ by whom the Apostles were suddenly refreshed ’ ^ 

Another subject upon which Erasmus dwelt was 
‘ the way which was adopted by Christ to draw the 
' world under his influence He showed how the 
prophets and the preachmg of John had prepared the 
way for him " He did not seek suddenly to change 
‘ the world , for it is difficult to remove from men’s 
‘ minds what they have imbibed m childhood, and 
‘ what has been handed down to them by common con- 
‘ sent from their ancestors First, John went before 
‘ with the baptism of repentance , then the Apostles 
‘ went forth, not yet announcmg the coming Messiah, 

‘ but only that the kmgdom of heaven was at hand 
‘ By means of poor and unlearned men the thing began, 

‘ , . and for a long while he bore with the rudeness 
‘ and distrust of even these, that they might not seem 
‘ to have beheved rashly Thomas pertmaciously dis- 
‘ beheved, and not until he had touched the nna,rkH of 
‘ the nails and the spear did he exclaim “ My Lord 
and my God ! ” When about to ascend to heaven, 

‘ he upbraided aU of them for their hardness of heart 
‘ and difficulty m beheving what they had seen , . 

‘ He added the evidence of miracles, but even these 

1 Nomm Tesiainentim, 2ad ed. p 32 These passages are abndged 
m the translation 
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‘ weie notliing but acts of kindness He never worked 
‘ a miracle for anyone wbo had not faith The crowd 
‘ were witnesses of neaily all he did He sent the 
‘ lepers to the piiests, not that they might be healed 
‘ but that it might be more clearly known that they 
‘ were healed And for all the benefits he ren- 

‘ dered, he never once took any reward, nor glory, nor 
‘ money, nor pleasure, noi rule, so that the suspicion 
‘ of a corrupt motive might not be imputed to hun 
‘ And it was not till after the Holy Spirit had been sent 
' that the Gospel tiumpet was sounded through the 
' whole world, lest it should seem that he had sought any- 
‘ thing for himself while alive Moreover, there is no 
‘ testimony held more efiieacious amongst mortals 
‘ than blood By his own death, and that of his 
‘ disciples, he set a seal to the truth of his teaching 
‘ I have already alluded to the consistency of his 
‘ whole life ’ ' 

These passages will serve as examples of the means 
by which, in this tieatise, ErasmuS sought to brmg out 
the facts of the hfe of Christ as the true foundation of 
the Chiistian faith, instead of the dogmas of scholastic 
theology After thus thoughtfully dwelling upon the 
facts of the hfe of Christ, he proceeds to examine his 
teaching, and he concludes that there wore two things 
which he peculiarly and perpetually inculcated — faith 
and love -and, after describing them more at length, 
he writes, ‘ Head the New Testament through, you will 
‘ not find m it any precept which pertains to cere- 

* monies Where is there a single word of meats or 

* vestments ® Where is there any mention of fasts 
‘ and the like t Love alone He calls Eis precept Cere- 

> Nomm Testammtum, 2nd ed pp 36, 36. 
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‘ monies give rise to difierences , from love flows peace 
‘ And yet we burden those who have been made 
‘ free by the blood of Christ with all these almost 
‘ senseless and more than Jewish constitutions > ’ ^ 
Finally, tummg from the New Testament and its 
theology to the Schoolmen and theirs, he exclaimed, 
‘ What a spectacle it is to see a divme of eighty years 
‘ old knowing nothmg but mere sophisms > ' ® and 
ended with the sentences which have already been 
quoted as the conclusion of the shorter treatise pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ 

This somewhat lengthy exammation of ‘ the method 
‘ of true theology ’ will not have been frmtless, 'if it 
should place beyond dispute what was pomted out 
with reference to the ‘ Novum Instrumentum,’ that its 
value lay more m its prefaces, and its mam drift and 
spint as a whole, than m the critical exactness of its 
Greek text or the correctness of its readings If it 
could be said of the ‘ Novum Instrumentum ’ that 
much of its value lay m its prefree — ^m its beautiful 
‘ Paraclesis ’ — ^it may also be said that the importance 
of the second edition was greatly enhanced by the 
addition of the ‘ Ratw Yeroe Theologice ’ 

And as, like its forerunner, this second edition went 
forth xmder the shield of Leo X ’s approval, with the 
additional sanction of the Archbishops of Basle and of 
Canterbury, and with all the prestige of former success, 
it must have been felt to be not only a firm and digm- 
fied, but also a triumphant reply to the various attaejes 
which had been made upon Erasmus — a reply more 
powerful than the keenest satire or the most bitter m- 


‘ Nomm TesUmentvmi, 2iid ed p 42 
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vective could have been — a reply m which the honest Chai- xv 
dissentient found a calm restatement of what perhaps a^IsTs 
he had only half comprehended , the candid critic, the 
errors of which he complained corrected , and the blmd 
bigot, the luxury of somethmg further to denounce 

III ERASMUS’S HEALTH GIVES WAY (1618) 

After several months’ hard and close labour m Fro- Erasmiis 
ben’s office in the autumn of 1518, Erasmus left Basle, 
jaded and in poor health As he proceeded on his 
journey to Louvain his maladies increased Car- 
buncles made their appearance, and added to the pams 
of travel He reached Louvain thoroughly ill , and Keaotes 
turned mto the house of the hospitable prmter, Thierry 
Martms, almost exhausted. A physician was sent for 
He told Martins and his wife that Erasmus had the 
plague, and never came agam for fear of contagion 
Another was sent for, but he hkewise did not repeat 
his visit. A third came, and pronounced it not to be 
the plague A fourth, at the first mention of ulcers, 
was seized with fear, and though he promised to call 
agam, sent his servant mstead And thus for weeks 
lay Erasmus, ill and neglected by the doctors, m the 
house of the good prmter at Louvain.® 

Some monks were drmkmg together at Cologne, a 
city where Erasmus had many bigoted enemies One 

* Whea, after the Srd edition had had already been ‘scattered abroad 
been pubhshed and a 4th was m ‘ by the pnnters m thousands of 
preparation, in 1626, a Doctor of * copies oyer and over again ’ ’Em 
the Sorbonne attacked the New ontioUhmUMmmiUmintmel^ 

Testament of Erasmus, he was able -—Erasmus to the Faculty of Pans 
MTOphantlytoaskhto, *wha Jortm, u App No xhx p 492 
‘ wanted ? * His New Testament ® Eras Op m* pp 374, 376* 
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of the fraternity of preachmg friars brought to them 
the news that Erasmus was dead at Louvam I The 
mtelhgence was received with applause by the con- 
vivial monks, and agam and agam was the applause 
repeated, when the preacher added, m his monkish 
Latm, that Erasmus had died, like a heretic as he was, 
‘ s^ne Ivx, sme crux, sine Bern ’ ^ 


^ Eras Op m p 432, D and E 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I ERASMUS DOBS NOT DIE (1518) 

The monks of Cologne were disappointed. Erasmus 
did not die His illness turned out not to be the 
plague After four weeks’ nursmg at the good 
printer’s house, he was well enough to be removed to 
his own lodgmgs withm the precincts of the college 
Thence he wrote to Beatus Rhenanus m these 
words — 


Erasmus to Beatus Rhenmus ’ 

‘ My dear Beatus, — Who would have beheved that 
‘ this frail delicate body, now weaker from increasing 
‘ age, after the toils of so many journeys, after the 
‘ labours of so many studies, should have survived 
‘ such an illness * You know how hard I had been 

‘ workmg at Basle just before A suspicion 

‘ had crossed my mind that this year would prove 
‘ fatal to me, one malady succeeded so rapidly upon 
‘ another, and each worse than the one which pre- 
‘ ceded it. When the disease was at its height, I 
‘ neither felt distressed with desire of hfe, nor did 
‘ I tremble at the fear of death. AU my hope was in 
‘ Christ alone, and I prayed for nothmg to hpn except 

I Bras, Bpist oodvii* 
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‘ that he would do what he thought best for me 
‘ Formerly, wheu a youth, I remember I used to 
‘ tremble at the very name of death I 

Had Erasmus fallen a victim to the plague and 
died at the house of Martms the prmter, as the fnar 
had reported, and the convivial monks had tdb readily 
beheved, it does not seem likely that his death would 
have been as dark and godless as they fancied it 
might have been As it was, instead of dying without 
hghted tapers and crucifix and transubstantiated 
wafer, or m monkish jargon, ‘ sine lux, sine crux, sine 
‘ Deus," them enemy still lived, and the disappointed 
monks, mstead of ill-concealed rejoicmgs over his 
death, were obhged to content themselves for many 
years to come with muttering in quite another tone, 
‘ It were good for that man if he had never been 
‘ bom/ 1 

n MORE AT THE COURT OP HENRY Vm (1618) 

While the plague had been ragmg m Germany, the 
sweatmg sickness had been contmumg its ravages m 
England Before More left for Calais it had struck 
down, after a few days’ illness, Ammomus, with whom 
Erasmus and More had long enjoyed mtimate friend- 
ship Wolsey also had narrowly escaped with his hfe, 
after repeated attacks When More returned from 
the embassy he found the sickness stfil raging In 
the sprmg of 1518 the court was removed to Abmg- 
don, to escape the contagion of the great city ; and 
whilst there. More, who now was obhged to follow 
the King wherever he nught go, had to busy himself 


* Bras Op. m 1490, D Brewer, u Nos 3670, 3671, dated Sept 1617 
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witli precautionary measures to prevent its spread in 
Oxford, wliere it had made its appearance ^ 

Whilst at Abingdon, he was called upon, also, to m- 
terfere with his influence to quiet a foohsh excitement 
which had seized the students at Oxford It was not 
the spread of the sweatmg sickness which had caused 
their alarm , but the mcreasmg taste for the study of 
Greek had roused the fears of divmes of the old school 
The enemies of the ‘ new leammg ’ had raised a fac- 
tion against it The students had taken sides, calhng 
themselves Greeks and Trojans, and, not content with 
wordy warfare, they had come to open and pubhc 
insult At length, the most virulent abuse had been 
poured upon the Greek language and hterature, even 
from the umversity pulpit, by an impudent and igno- 
rant preacher He had denounced all who favoured 
Greek studies as ‘ heretics , ' m his coarse phraseology, 
those who taught the obnoxious language were ' d/ia~ 

‘ holos maxtmos ' and its students ‘ d%al)6U)$mvn,utvk>s ' 
More, upon hearing what had been passmg, wrote a 
letter of indignant but respectful remonstrance to the 
university authorities ® He and Pace mterested the 
Kmg also in the affair, and at their suggestion he took 
occasion to express his royal pleasure that the students 
‘ would do well to devote themselves with energy and 
‘ spirit to the study of Greek literature , ’ and so, says 
Erasmus, ‘ silence was imposed upon these brawlers ’ 
On another occasion the King and his courtiers had 
attended Divine service. The court preacher had, hke 
the Oxford divme, mdulged in abuse of Greek litera- 
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ttue and the modem school of interpietation — havmg 
Erasmus and his New Testament m his eye Pace 
looked at the King to see what he thought of it The 
Kmg answered his look with a satirical smile After 
the sermon the divme was ordered to attend Upon the 
Kmg It was arranged that More should reply to 
the atguments he had urged against G-reek hferature. 
After he had done so, the divme, instead of replymg 
to his arguments, dropped down on his knees before 
the Kmg, and simply prayed for forgiveness, urging, 
however, by way of extenuatmg his fault, that he was 
earned away by the spint m his sermon when he 
poured forth ah this abuse of the Greek language 
‘ But,’ the Kmg here observed, ‘ that spirit was not 
‘ the spint of Ghrist, but the spmt oifoohshness ’ He 
then asked the preacher what works of Erasmus he 
had read. He had not read any ‘ Then,’ said the 
Kmg, ‘ you prove yourself to be a fool, for you con- 
* demn what you have never read.’ ‘ I read once,’ 
rephed the divme, ‘ a- thing called the “ Mona ” ’ . 
Pace here suggested that there was a decided con- 
gruity between that and the preacher And finally 
the preacher himself relented so far as to admit — 
’ After all I am not so very hostile to Greek letters, 
‘ because they were derived from the Hebrew ’ The 
Kmg, wondermg at the distmguished folly of the man, 
bade bim retire, but with strict mjunctions never 
again to preach at Oourt • ^ 

So far, then, from More’s new position havmg ex- 
tmguished his own opimons or changed his views, he 
had the satisfection of bemg able now and then to 
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advance tJie inteiests of tKe ‘ new learning/ and to 
act the part of its ‘ fiiend at court ’ 

III THE EVENING OE COLET’S LIFE (1518-19) 

The sweating sickness continued its ravages in Eng- 
land, striking down one here and another there with 
merciless rapidity It was generally fatal on the first 
day If the patient survived twenty-four hours he 
was looked upon as out of danger But it was hable 
to leour, and sometimes attacked the same person 
four times in succession This was the case with 
Cardinal Wolscy , whilst several of the royal retmue 
were attacked and carried off at once, Wolsey's strong 
constitution earned him through four successive 
attacks.^ 

Durmg the peiiod of its ravages Colet was three 
times attacked by it and survived, but with a consti- 
tution so shattered, and with symptoms so premoni- 
tory of consumptive tendencies, as to suggest to him 
that the tune might not be far distant when he too 
must follow after his twenty-one brothers and sisters, 
and leave his aged mother the survivor of all her 
children 

Meanwhile an accidental ray of light falls here and 
there upon the otherwise obscure hfe of Colet durmg 
these years of peril, revealmg little pictures, too 
beautiful in their simple consistency with all else we 
know of him to be passed by unheeded. 

The first glimpse we get of Colet reveals him engaged 
m the careful and final completion of the rules and 
statutes by which his school was to be governed after 
his own death. Having spent a good part of his hfe 
and his fortune m the foundation of this school, as the 

* Wow Jmr^ <d ^ Court of Bmry fill u p 127* 
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Chap best means of promotmg the cause wbicb he had so 
deeply at heart, one might have expected that he 
1518 would have tried, m fixmg his statutes, to give per- 
manence and perpetuity to his own views This is what 
most people try to do by endowments of this kmd. 

No sooner do most reformers clear away a httle 
ground, and discover what they take to be truths, than 
they attempt, by orgamsmg a sect, founding endow- 
ments, and frammg articles and trust-deeds, to secure 
the permanent tradition of their own views to pos- 
terity m the form m which they are apprehended by 
themselves Hence, m the very act of stri king off the 
fetters of the past, they are often forgmg the fetters of 
the future Even the Protestant Reformers, whilst on 
the one hand bravely breaking the yoke under which 
their ancestors had lived m bondage, ended by fivmg 
another on the neck of their posterity Those who 
remamed m the old bondage found themselves, as 
the result of the Reformation, bound still tighter 
under Tridentme decrees , whilst those’ who had 
jomed the exodus, and entered the promised land 
of the Reformers, found rt to be a land of almost 
narrower boundaries than the one they had left. 
Freed from Papal thraldom it might be, but bound 
down by an Augustmian theology as rigid and 
dogmatic as that from which they had escaped. 

If Colet did not do hkewise, he resisted with amgTilfl,r 
wisdom and success a temptation which besets every 
one under his circumstances. That Colet strove to 
found no sect of his own has already been seen. If the 
movement which he had done so much to set a gm'ng 
had produced its frmts— if a school or party had been 
the result— he had not called it, or felt it to be, in any 
way his own ; he might call it ‘ Erasmican * m ]oke, 
and leave Erasmus indignantly to r^udiate ‘ that 
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‘ name of division , ’ but Erasmus expressed the view 
of Colet as well as his own when he said to the abbot, 

‘ Why should we try to narrow what Christ intended 
‘ to be broad ^ ' 

Perfectly consistent with this feelmg, Colet dad not 
now show any anxiety to perpetuate his own par- 
ticular views by means of the power which, as the 
founder of the endowment, he had a perfect right to 
exercise The truth was, I think, that he retamed 
the spmt of free enquiry — the mind open to light from 
whatever direction — to the last, m full faith that the 
facts of Christiamty — m so far as they are facts — 
mushhave everythmg to gain and nothmg to lose from 
the discovery of other facts m other fields of knowledge 
As I have before pointed out, the Oxford Eeformers 
felt that they were hving m an age of discovery and 
progress , they never dreamed that they had reached 
finahty either in knowledge or creed , it would have 
been a sad blow to their hopes if they had been told 
that they bad They took a humble view of their 
own attamments, and had faith in the future 

In this spirit do we find Colet in these days of peril 
from the sweatmg sickness, and conscious that his 
shattered health must soon give way, setthng the 
statutes of his school with a wisdom seldom surpassed 
even m more modem tunes. 

First with great practical shrewdness, instead of 
puttmg his schoorunder the charge of ecclesiastics or 
clergymen, he intrusted it entuely ‘ to the most honest 
' and faithful fellowship of the Mercers of London ’ 
As Erasmus expressed it, ‘ of the whole concern, he set 
‘ in charge, not a bishop, not a chapter, not dignitaries, 
‘ but married dtizens of estabhdied reputation.’ ^ 

^ Ojp ni* p 457, E See also Mr Lupton’s IntroducUon to 1ns 
editKm of Dm/h Oolet on the JSacrammta of the Church, pp 19 and 26 
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Tune h.ad been wlien Colet had regarded ‘ marriage ’ 
as almost an unholy thmg But he had seen much 
both of the church and the world smce then , and 
as perhaps his faith m Dionysian speculations had 
lessened, his Enghsh common sense had more and 
more asserted its own He had, as already mentioned, 
wisely advised Thomas More to marry In his ‘ Eight 
' frmtful Admomtion concernmg the Order of a good 
" Christian Man’s Life,’ from which I have quoted be- 
fore, he had said, ‘ If thou mtend to marry, or be 
‘ married, and hast a good wife, thank our Lord there- 
‘ for, for she is of his sendmg ’ So now he intrusted 
his school to ‘ married citizens , ’ and Erasmus adds, 
‘ when he was asked the reason, he said, that nothmg 
‘ mdeed is certam m human affairs, but that yet 
' amongst these he had found the leastcorruption ^ 

‘ He used to declare that he had nowhere found less 
‘ corrupt morals than among married people, because 
‘ natural affection, the care of their children, and 
‘ domestic duties, are hke so many rails which keep 
‘ them from shding mto aU kmds of vice ’ ^ 

In definmg the duties and salaries of the masters of 
his school, he provided expressly that they might be 
mamed men (and those chosen by him actually were 
so) but they were to hold their office ‘ m no rome of 
‘ contmuance and perpetuity, but upon their duty m 
‘ the school ’ The chaplam was to be ‘ some good, 
‘ honest, and virtuous man, and to help to teach m the 
' school.’ 


1 Eras Op m 4:57, E 
a IM p 469, A and B* 

3 William Lilly was mamed and 
Lad severadi okldcen The stir mas- 
ter, John Eightwyse, mamed his 
daiighter Mr Lnpton informs me, 
liiiatHivol IT of Stow’s 


GoUectima (Harleian, No 460), fol 
68 6, IS a Latin epitaph, m ten hnea, 
by liiUy on his wife Her name is 
spdit ‘ Hagnes,’ and (if the reading 
be oorreoffe) they appear to have had 
fifteen children 
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Respecting tlie children he expressed his desire Chap 
to be that they should not be received into the school 
until they could read and write fairly, and explained ^ ® 

‘ what they shall be taught ’ in general terms , ‘ for,* 
said he, ‘ it passeth my wit to devise and determine 
‘ m particular * 

Then,, last of all, he added the foUowmg clause, 
headed ‘ Liberty to Declare the Statutes ’ — 

‘And notwithstandmg these statutes and ordi- cjoiet 
‘ nances before written, m which I have declared my 
‘ mmd and will , yet because m time to come many 
‘ things may and shall survive and grow by many statutes 
‘ occasions and causes which at the makmg of this 
‘ book was not possible to come to mmd , m conside- 
‘ ration of the assured truth and circumspect wisdom 
‘ and faithful goodness of the most honest and sub- 
‘ stantial fellowship of the Mercery of London, to 
‘ whom I have committed aU the care of the school, 

‘ and trusting m their fidehty and love that they 
‘ have to God and man and to the school , and also be- 
‘ hevmg verily that they shall always dread the great 
‘ wrath of God — Both all this that is said, cmd all that is 
‘ not said, which hereafter shall come into my mmd while 
‘ I live to be said, I leave it wholly to their discretion a/nd 

* charity • I mean of the wardens and assistances of the 
‘ fellowship, with such other counsel as they shall call 
' unto them— good lettered and learned men — they to 
‘ add and diminish of this booh and to supply it in every 

* default , and also to declare m it every obscurity and 
‘ darkness as time and place and just occasion shall 
‘ require ; calling the dreadful God to look upon them 
‘ in all such busmess, and exhortmg them to fear the 
‘ terrible judgment of God, which seeth m darkness, 

H H 
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‘ and stall render to every man according to his works , 
‘ and finally, praying the great Lord of mercy, for their 
faithful deahng m this matter, now and always 
‘ to send unto them m this world much wealth and 
‘ prosperity, and after this hfe much ]oy and glory ^ ^ 

This done, he wrote m the Book of Statutes the 
foUowmg memorandum — ‘ This book I, John Colet, 
‘ dehvered mto the hands of Master Lilly the 18th day 
‘ of June 1518, that he may keep it and observe it m 
' the school ’ ^ 

Havmg completed the statutes of his school, Colet 
turned his attention to a few other final arrangements, 
mcluding certam reforms m the church of St Paul’s ^ 
He had already prepared a snnple tomb for himself at 
the side of the choir of the great cathedral with which 
his labours had been so closely connected, and the 
snnple msoription, ‘ Johannes Coletus,’ was already 
carved on the plam monumental stone which was to 
cover his grave Thus he was ready to depart when- 
ever the summons should arrive But the pale 
messenger came not yet 

Meanwhile Colet retained his mterest m passmg 
events If he seemed to take httle part m pubhc 
affairs, it was not owmg to his want of mterest in them 
It would almost seem that he sympathised much 
durmg this quiet season with Luther’s attack upon 
Indulgences, and was a reader of those of his works — 
chiefly pamphlets— which had reached England. 
This, however, rests only upon the remark of Erasmps, 
that he was in the habit of reading heretical books, 


> Ernst’s lAf6 0/ Oofei JfjficeJ. 
ImLteSf No T 

® Tbe oiigmal of this book 'witb 
Colt’s signature 19 stiU preserved 
at tbe Mercers’ Hall 


3 Knight, p 227 He drew up 
a body of statutes, which, how- 
ever, were never accepted by the 
chapter — Milman’s Annals of 8t, 
Favfs, p 124 
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declaring that he often got more good from them than 

from the Schoolmen , ^ and the further statement 

made incidentally by Erasmus to Luther, that there 

were m England some men in the highest position who 

thought well of his works ^ His close retirement may 

be accounted for as well by his shattered health as 

by the circumstance that Bishop Fitzjames still hved 

m his grey hairs to harass him 

It was probably to secure a safe retreat m emergency 

beyond the 3urisdiction of this bigoted bishop that 

Colet was buildmg his ‘ nest,’ as he called it, within 

the precincts of the Charterhouse — not in London, but 

at Sheen, near Richmond Whether he ever really 

entered this ‘ nest,’ so long m course of preparation, 

does not appear Perhaps there was no need for it 

Little as of late he had mixed himself up with public 

affairs, he was still looked up to by those who, through 

the report of Erasmus, recognised his almost apostohc 

piety and wisdom Thus, m his quiet retirement, he 

received a letter from Marquard von Hatstem, one of 

the canons of Maintz, a connection of Uhich von 

Hutten’s,'^ mentioned by Erasmus as ‘ a most excellent 

‘ young man , ’ ‘ one of the little group of men who, 

under the lead of the Archbishop of Mamtz, had boldly 

taken the side of Reuchhn agamst his persecutors— a 

letter which shows so true an appreciation of Colet’s 

character and relation to the movement which was 

now known as ‘ Erasmian,’ that it must have been 

exceedingly grateful to the feelings of Colet, now that 

he had set his house m order, and was ready to leave 

♦ 

< Strausz, Leipzig, 1858, vol i 
p. 123. 
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m otker hands the work which he himself had com- 
menced 

Marquard von Hatslein to John Colet ^ 

‘ I have often thought with admiration of your 
‘ blessedness, who bom to wealth and of so illustrious 
‘ a family have added to these gifts of fortune man- 
‘ ners and mtellectual culture abundantly correspond- 
‘ mg therewith For such is your leammg, piety, and 
‘ manner of hfe, such lastly your Christian constancy, 
‘ that notwithstandmg all these gifts of fortune, you 
‘ seem to care for httle but that you may run m the 
‘ path of Christ m so noble a spirit, that you are not 
‘ surpassed by any even of those who call themselves 
‘ “ mendicants For they m many thmgs simulate 
‘ and dissimulate for the sake of sensual pleasures 

‘ When recently the trumpet of cruel war sounded 
‘ so terribly, how did you hold up agamst it the image 
‘ of Christ > the ohve-branch of peace I You exhorted 
‘ us to tolerance, to/joncord, to the yieldulg up of oui 
‘ goods for the good of a brother, mstead of mvadmg 
‘ one another's rights You told us that there was no 
‘ cause of war between Christians, who are bound to- 
‘ gether by holy ties m a love more than fraternal 
‘ And many other thmgs of a like nature did you urge, 

‘ with so great authority, that I may traly say that the 
‘ virtue of Christ thus set forth by Colet was seen from 
‘ afar And thus did you discomfit the dark designs 
‘ of y®ur enemies Men ragmg agamst the trath, you 
‘ conquered with the mildness of an apostle You 
‘ opposed your gentleness to their insane violence 


1 MptMce <d%^uat Mruivtonim, <fcc Appended to Apotopta Brastm, 
die BasiL 1^, pp 139, 140 
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‘ Throtigli your innocence you escaped from any harm, 
‘ even though, by their numbers (for there is always 
‘ the most abundant crop of what is bad) they were 
‘ able to override your better opmion With a skill 
‘ lilce that with which Homer published the praises of 
‘ Achilles, Erasmus has studiously held up to the ad- 
‘ miration of the world and of posterity the name of 
‘ England, and especially of Colet, whom he has so 
‘ described that there is not a good man of any nation 
‘ who does not honour you I seem to myseK to see 
‘ that each of you owes much to the other, but which 
‘ of the two owes most to the other I am doubtful 
' Eor he must have received good from you seemg 
‘ that you are hardly likely to have been magnified by 
‘ his colourmg pen You, however, if I may freely say 
‘ what I thmk, do seem to owe some thanks to hi-m for 
' makmg pubholy known those virtues which before 
‘ were unknown to us Still I fancy you are not the 
‘ less victor in the matter of benefits conferred, since 
‘ you have blessed Erasmus, a stranger to England, 
‘ otherwise an incomparable man, with so many 
‘ fi lends — Mount] oy, More, Lmacre, Tunstal, &c 
‘ Havmg commenced my theological studies, I have 
‘ learned from the conversation and writmgs of Eras- 
‘ mus to regard you as my examplar I wish I could 
‘ really follow you as closely as I long to do. I long, 
‘ not only to improve myself in letters, but to lead a 
‘ holier hfe, FareweU m Christ VI. Cal Man, Anno 
‘ MDXX.' (should be probably 1519) i 


* ThiB letter possibly may not 
have reached England b^ore Colet^s 
death ^ but it is most hkely that 
thedateiB wrong, as so ofi» is the 


case with these letters — ^the year 
not being often added by the writer 
himself at the tune, but by some 
copyist subsequently 
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IV MORE’S CONVERSION ATTEMPTED BY THE 
MONKS (1519) 

Erasmus was as muci. hated by the monks m Eng- 
land as by the monks at Cologne , but they found 
their attempts to stir up lU-feehng agamst him check- 
mated by the mfluence of More and his friends 

More’s father was known to be a good Cathohc, and 
probably to belong, as an old man with conservative 
tendencies was hkely to do, to the orthodox party 
He himself was now too near the royal ear to be a 
harmless adherent of the new learning — as they had 
learned to their cost before now He was so popular, 
too, with all parties I If only he could be detached 
from Erasmus and brought over to their own side, 
what a triumph it would be i 

So an anonymous letter was written by a monk to 
More, expressing great sohcitude for his welfare, and 
fears lest he should be corrupted by too great mtimacy 
with Erasmus , lest he should be led astray, by too 
great love of his wntmgs, mto the adoption of his 
new and foreign doctrmes I 

The good monk was particularly shocked at the 
hints thrown out by Erasmus in his writings, that, 
after all, the holy doctors and fathers of the Church 
were faUible 

He took up the vulgar objections which the letter of 
Dorpius, and a still more recent attack upon Erasmus, 
by an Enghshman named Edward Lee, had put mto 
every erne’s mouth, and tried to persuade More to be 
wise m time, lest he should become infected with the 
Erasmian poison. 
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More’s letter in leply to the over-anxious monk has 
been preserved ' 

Ho indignantly repelled the insmuation that he was 
in danger of contammation from his intimacy with 
Erasmus, whose New Testament the very Pope had 
sanctioned, who hved in the nearest mtimacy with 
such men as Golet, Fisher, and Warham , to say 
nothing of Mount] oy, Tunstal, Pace, and Grocyn 
Those who knew Erasmus best, loved him most 

Then tuinmg to the charge made agamst Erasmus, 
that he denied the infallibihty of the fathers. More 
wrote — 

‘ l)o you deny that they ever made mistakes * I 
‘ put it to you — when Augustine thought that Jerome 
‘ had mistranslated a passage, and Jerome defended 
‘ what he had done, was not one of the two mistaken * 
‘ When Augustine asserted that the Septuagmt is to be 
‘ taken as an indubitably faithful translation, and 
‘ Jerome denied it, and asserted that its translators 
‘ had fallen into errors, was notions of the two mis- 
‘ taken ^ When Augustme, m support of his view, 
‘ adduced the story of the wonderful agreement of the 
" different translations produced by the mspired trana- 
' lators writing m separate cells, and Jerome laughed 
‘ at the story as absurd, was not one of the two mis- 
‘ taken * When Jerome, writing on the Epistle to the 
‘ Galatians, translated its meanmg to be that Peter 
‘ was blamed by Paul for dissimulating, and Augustme 
‘ demed it, was not one of them mistaken « - . 


' * Epistola olonsBimi vin Thome© 

* Mon, qua refelht rabiosam maledi- 

* oeutaiam monaoM oujusdam juxta 

* todook 
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‘ Augustme asserts tliat demons and angels also have 
‘ material and substantial bodies I doubt not that 
‘ even you deny this ' He asserts that infants dymg 
‘ without baptism are consigned to physical torments 
‘ m eternal pumshment — ^how many are there who be- 
‘ heve this now « unless it be that Luther, cl^ng^ng hy 
‘ tooth and nail to the doctrine of Augustine, should be 
‘ mduced to revive this antiquated notion ’ ^ 

I have quoted this passage from More’s letter be- 
cause it shows clearly, not only how fully More had 
adopted the position taken up by Erasmus, but also 
how fuHy his eyes were open to the fact, that the rismg 
reformer of Wittemberg did ‘ ding hy tooth and nail to 
* the doctrine of Augustine," and was hkely, by domg so, 
to be led astray mto some of the harsh views, and, as 
he thought, obvious errors of that Holy Father 

At the same time the followmg passage may be 
quoted as proof that, m rejectmg the Augustmian 
creed. More and his fnends did not run mto the other 
extreme of Pelagianism 

He had told the monk at the beginning of his letter, 
that after he had shown how safe was the ground upon 
which Erasmus and he were walkmg m the valley, he 
would turn round and assail the lofty but tottenng 
citadel, from which the monk looked down upon them 
with so proud a sense of security So after he had 
disposed of the monk’s arguments, he began . — 

‘ Into what factions — mto how many sects is the 
‘ order cut up i Then, what tumults, what tragedies 
‘ anse about httle difierences m the colour or mode of 
' gir<3mg the monastic habit, or some matter of cere- 
‘ mony which, if not altogether despicable, is at all 


^ ‘ Nisi quod Luthenis ferktr Augnsto dootriuaan mordi^T?s 
^ Q,ntiqug»t9fm miimtimL nirsus mst^iirqaje * — 90 
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‘ events not so important as to warrant tlie bamsh- 
‘ ment of all chanty How many, too, are there (and 
‘ this IS surely worst of all) who, relying on the 
‘ assuxances of their monastic profession, mwardly 
‘ raise their crests so high that they seem to themselves 
‘ to move m the heavens, and rechnmg among the 
‘ solar rays, to look down from on high upon the people 
‘ creeping on the groimd like ants, lookmg down thus, 
‘ not only on the ungodly, but also upon all who are 
‘ without the circle of the enclosure of their order, so 
‘ that for the most part nothmg is holy but what they 
' do themselves They make more of things 

‘ which appertam specially to the rehgious order than 
‘ of those valueless and very humble things which are 
‘ in no way pecuhar to them but entirely common to 
‘ all Christian people, such as the vulgar virtues — 
‘ faith, hope, charity, the fear of God, hunuhty, and 
‘ others of the kmd Nor, mdeed, is this a new thmg 
‘Nay, it IS what Christ long ago denounced to his 
‘ chosen people, “Ye make the sword of God of none 
‘ “ effect through your traditions ” 

‘ There are multitudes enough who would be afraid 
‘ that the devil would come upon them and take them 
‘ alive to hell, if, forsooth, they were to set aside their 
‘ usual garb, whom nothing can move when they are 
‘ grasping at money. 

‘ Are there only a few, think you, who would deem 
‘ it a crime to be expiated with many tears, if they 
‘ were to omit a Ime m their hourly prayers, and yet 
‘ have no fearful scruple at all, when they profane 
‘ themselves by the worst and most mfamous hes * . 

‘ Indeed, I once knew a man devoted to the religious 
‘life— one of that class who would nowadays be 
‘ thought “ most religious.” This man, by no means 
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Chap ‘ a iiovice, but 0316 wbo bad passed many years m 
‘ wbat they call regular observances, and bad advanced 
A D 1519 ‘ QQ fa,r m them that be was even set over a convent — 
‘ but, nevertheless, more careless of tbe precepts of 
' God than of monastic rites — sbd down from one 
‘ crime to another, till at length be went so far as to 
* meditate tbe most atrocious of all crimes— a crime 
‘ execrable beyond bebef — and wbat is more, not a 
‘ simple crime, but one pregnant with mamfold gudt, 
' for be even purposed to add sacrilege to murders 
‘ and pamcide When this man thought himself m- 
‘ sufficient without accomphces for tbe perpetration of 
‘ so many crimes, be associated with himself some 
‘ ruffians and cutpurses They committed tbe most 
‘ horrible cmnes which I ever heard of They were all 
' of them thrown together into prison I do not wish 
‘ to give the details, and I abstam from the names of 
‘ the criminals, lest I should renew anything of past 
‘ hatred to an innocent order 

‘ But to proceed to narrate the circumstances on 
‘ account of which I have mentioned this affair I 
' heard from those wicked assassms that, when they 
‘ came to that rehgious man m his chamber, they had 
‘ not spoken of the crime , but being mtroduced mto 
‘ his private chapel, they appeased the sacred Virgm 
‘by a salutation on their bent knees according to 
‘ custom Th%s being 'properly acxxmphshed, they at 
‘ length rose pu/rdy and piously to perpdrate their 
‘ mme / . 

‘Now, I have not mentioned this with the view 
‘ either to defame the rehgion of the monks with these 
‘ crimes, smce the same soil may bring forth useful 
‘ herbs and pestiferous weeds, or to condemn the rites 
‘ of those who occasionally salute the wired Vir|m, 
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‘ than which nothing is more beneficial , bnt because 
^ people trust so much in such thmgs that under the 
' very security which they thus feel they give them- 
‘ selves up to crime 

‘ From reflections such as these you may learn the 
‘ lesson which the occasion suggests That you should 
‘ not grow too pioud of your own sect — nothmg could 
‘ be more fatal Nor trust in private observances 
‘ That you should place your hopes rather %n the Chr%s- 
‘ tian faith than in your own , and not trust m those 
‘ thmgs which you can do for yourself, but m those 
‘ which you cannot do without God’s help You can 
‘ fast by yourself, you can keep vigils by yourself, you 
‘ can say prayers by yourself — and you can do these 
‘ things by the devil t But, verily, Christian faith, 

‘ which Christ Jesus truly said to be m spirit , Chris- 
‘ tian hope, which, despairing of its own merits, con- 
‘ fides only in the mercy of God , Christian charity, 

' which IS not puffed up, is not made angry, does not 
‘ seek its own glory, — none, mdeed, can attam these 
‘ except by the grace and gracious help of God alone 

‘ By how much the more you place your trust m 

‘those virtues which are common to Christendom, 

‘ by so much the less will you have faith m private 

* ceremonies, whether those of your order or your 

‘ own ; and by how much the less you trust in them 

‘ by so much the more will they be useful For then 

‘ at last God will esteem yon a faithful servant, when 
$ 

had not set aside monastioism, or even Mariolatry, as 
altogether wroog, cannot be too clearly recognised. 
In an of transition it is the dk&Mon of the thoughts 


ou shall count yourself good for nothing. 
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csip and flitma of men which, constitutes the radical dif- 
ference or agreement between them, rather than the 
AD 1519 exact distance that each may have travelled on the 
same road Luther hunself had not yet m his hatred 
of ceremomes tiavelled so far as the Oxford Reformers, 
though m after years he went farther, because he 
travelled faster than they did Upon these questions 
they were very much practically at one And if here 
and there the three friends observed m Luther an 
nnpetuosity which earned him mto extremes, much 
as they might differ from some of his statements, and 
the tone he sometimes adopted, their respect f orchis 
moral earnestness, and their perception of the amount 
of exasperation to which his hot nature was ez^osed, 
made them readily pardon what they could not ap- 
prove They had as yet httle idea — though More’s 
letter showed that they had some — ^much less than 
Luther himself had — ^how practically important was 
the difference between them For the moment their 
two orbits seemed almost to comcide They seemed 
even to be approachmg’^each other They seemed to 
meet m their common hatred of the formahsm of the 
monks, m then common attempt to grasp at the spirit 
— ^the reahty — of rehgion through its forms and 
shadows They had httle idea that they were crossmg 
each other’s path, and that ere long, as each pursued 
his course, the divergence would become wider and 
wider 

V EB^MUS AMD THE REEOBMBRS OF WmEMBEBO 

( 1619 ) 

In the summer of 1518 Melanchthon had jomed 
Lttthesr at Wittemberg Uurmg the remamder of 
that year the controversy on Indulgences was going 
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on Rome had. taken the matter np Luther had 
appeared before the Papal legate Cajetan, and from 
his harsh demand of simple recantation, had shrunk 
with horror and fled back into Saxony The legate 
had threatened that Rome would never let the matter 
drop, and urged the Elector of Saxony to send 
Luther .to Rome But he had made common cause 
with the poor monk, and refused to bamsh him Leo 
X was afraid to quarrel with Frederic of Saxony, and 
under the auspices of Miltitz, aided by the moderation 
of Luther and the firmness of his protector, a little oil 
was thrown on the troubled waters But m the sprmg 
of 1519, when the Papal tenths came to be exacted, 
murmurs were heard agam on aU sides Hutten com- 
menced his series of satirical pamphlets, and it became 
evident that the storm was not permanently laid, the 
lull might last for a while, but fresh tempests were 
ahead * 

It was durmg this mterval of uncertamty that the 
first mteroourse took place between Erasmus and the 
Wittemberg Reformers 

Letters had already passed between Melanchthon 
and Erasmus , they had been known to one another 
by name for some years, and were on the best of 
terms Thus Melanchthon, in writmg to a friend of 
his m January 1519, spoke of Erasmus as ‘ the first to 
‘ call back theology to her fountam-head," ^ and of 
Luther as belongmg to the same school He freely 
admitted how much greater was the leammg of 
Erasmus than that of Luther, and when in March he 
received from Froben a copy of the * Method of True 
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^ For the above partaoxilars see ® MdancUhmia Eftatolm Bret- 
Ranke’s Biatory of ifee sohneider, i p 63, and p 66 
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‘ Theology/ told Spalatm that ‘ this illustrious man 
‘ seemed to have touched upon many pomts m the 
‘ same stram as Luther, for m these things,' he said, 
‘ they agreed , ' addmg, that Erasmus was ‘ freer than 
‘ Luther, because he had the assistance of real and 
‘ sacred learnin g , ’ and he mentioned this as an 
illustration of what he had ]ust been saymg, ‘ that 
‘ every good man thought well of their cause ' ^ 
Erasmus, on his side, also spoke m the highest 
possible terms of Melanchthon He had great hopes 
from his youth that he might long survive himself, 
and if he did, he predicted that his name would 
throw that of Erasmus mto the shade ® 

Whilst, however, Erasmus thus freely acknowledged 
the friendship and merits of Melanchthon, he was 
careful not to commit himself to an approval of all 
that Luther was domg And surely it was wise , foi 
that his strong Augustmian tendencies were well 
know to the Oxford Reformers, has already been 
seen m More’s letter to the anonymous monk 
On April 2, 1519, m reply to a letter from Melan- 
chthon ® mentionmg Luther's desire of his approval, 
Erasmus wrote, that ‘ while every one of his friends 
‘ honoured Luther's private hie, as to Ms doctrme there 
‘ vme dvffereini op,mons. He himself had not read 
‘ Luther's books Luther had censured some thmgs 
' deservedly, but he wished that he had done so as 
‘ happily as he had freely ' At the end of this letter 
he expressed his afiectionate anxiety lest Melanchthon 
riiould be wearing himself out by too hard study 


^ March 1519, Bretsohneider, i 
p 75 

^ Emmiis to CEcsolanapadiiis, 
1618, Epist ccchv 


® Dated J aauary 5, fromWittem- 
herg Bretschneider, i p 69 
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On March. 28, Luther had written a letter to Eras- 
mus, which probably crossed this on the way between 
Wittemberg and Louvam It was a letter m which 
he had not made the shghtest allusion to any difference 
of opinion between himself and Erasmus On the 
contrary, he had spoken as though he held Erasmus 
in the greatest possible honour He had spoken of his 
having a place, and ‘ reignmg ' in the hearts of all who 
really loved literature He had been readmg the new 
preface to the ‘ Enchiridion,' and from it and firom his 
friend Fabricius Capito he had learned that Erasmus 
had not only heard but approved of what he had done 
respectmg mdulgences And with much genume 
humility he had begged Erasmus to acknowledge him, 
however ignorant and unknown to fame, buried as it 
were in his cell, as a brother m Chr%st, by whom he him- 
self was held in the greatest affection and regard ^ 

To this Erasmus, on May 30, rephed, m a letter m 
which he did addiess Luther as a ‘ brother in Christ ' 
He said he had not yet read the books which had 
created so much clamour, and therefore could not 
judge of them He had looked mto his Commentaries 
on the Psalms, was much pleased with them, and 
hoped they would prove useful Some of the best men 
in England, even some at Louvam, thought well of him 
and his writings. As to himself, he devoted himself, 
as he had done all along, to the revival of good htera- 
ture [including first and foremost the Scriptures] 
And it seemed to him, he said, that more good would 
come of oourteouB modesty than of impetuosity Ir 
was by this that Christ drew the world under his 
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^ BrUf$ Be Wette, vol i Epist capcac p 249 
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Gbap influence. It was thus that Paul abrogated that 
Judaical law, treating it all as typical It were better 
A D 1519 exclaim agamst abmes of pontifical authority than 
agamst the Popes themselves ‘ May the Lord Jesus 
‘ daily impart to you abundantly ^ (he concluded) ‘ of 
‘ his own Spint to his own glory and the pubhc good ’ ^ 
Thus he seems to have said the same thmga.to both 
Melanchthon and Luther 

In the same stram, also, he wrote to others adoui 
them 

wiiat To the exasperated monks, who charged him with 
aidmg and abettmg Luther m wntmg the books 
to^^hers caused such a tumult, he rephed that, as 

he had not read them, he could not even express a 
decided opmion upon them ® 

To Cardinal Wolsey he wrote, that he had only read 
a few pages of Luther’s books, not because he disliked 
them, but because he was so closely occupied with his 
own Luther’s life was such that even his enemies 
could not find anythmg to slander Germany had 
young men of leammg and eloquence who would, he 
foretold, brmg her great glory. Eobanus, Hutten, 
and Beatus Rhenanus were the only ones he knew 
personally If these German students were too free 
m their criticisms, it should be remembered to what 
constant exasperation they had been submitted m all 
manner of ways, both pubhc and pnvate ® 

To Hutten, who was perhaps the most hot-headed 
of these German young men, and whose satire had 
already proved itself more trenchant and bitter than 
any m which Erasmus had ever mdulged, he urged 

1 Louvain, May 30, 1519 Eras 
Epist. ocooxxvn 


2 Eras, Op m p 444, E and E 
® Epist cooxm May 8, 1519 
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moderation, and said tliat £or himself he had rather 
spend a month in trying to explam St Paul or the 
Gospels than waste a day in quarrelhng ^ 

Erasmus was, in fact, workmg hard at his ‘ Para- 
‘ phrases ’ That on the Epistle to the Romans had 
been already printed in 1517, m the very best type 
of Thierry Maitins, and formmg a small and very 
readable octavo volume Those on the next seven 
epistles 2 now followed in qmck succession in the sprmg 
of 1519 How fully the heart of Erasmus was m his 
work is incidentally shown by the fact that, bemg 
obhged to write a pamphlet m defence of a former pub- 
hcataon of his, he cut it short by saymg that he had 
rather be working at the Paraphrase on the ‘ Gala- 
tians,’ which he was just completmg ® And Eiasmus 
was preparing, in addition to these Paraphrases on 
the Epistles, others, at Colet’s desire, more lengthy, on 
the Gospels Here was work enough surely on hand 
to excuse him from entermg into the Lutheran contro- 
versy — work precisely of that kmd, moreover, which 
he had told Luther that he was'd.evotmg himself to 
It was the work which, when he was longing for rest, 
and his zeal for the moment was threatening to flag, 
Colet had urged him to go on with through good and 
evil fortune , and which he himself, in his letter to 
Servatms, had said he was determined to work at to 
the day of his death It is clear that he was m earnest 
when he told Hutten that he ‘ had rather spend a 
‘ month in expounding St. Paul than waste a day m 
‘ quarrelling.’ 

It seems to me, therefore, that the attitude of 


« Bpist. «X5oe*iii Ap. 28, 1610. 
* Bm. Bpist. Lstirealiio * Lou- 
vain, Feb 1619,prefixed tothe BiVilo 


edition of tbe live Epistles, 1620. 

* Afohgia pro Declamakme ck 
Imde Matrmonn Basil 1619 
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Erasmus towards Luther was that, not of a coward, 
but of a man who knew what he was about 


VI ELECTION OF CHARLES V TO THE EMPIRE (1519) 


On January 12, 1519, Maximihan had died It is 
not within the scope of this history to trace the steps 
and countersteps, the plots and counterplots, the 
bribery and treachery — ^the Machiavellian means and 
devices — ^m which nearly every sovereign in Europe 
was imphcated, to the detriment of both conscience 
and exchequer, and which ended in placing Charles V , 
then absent in Spam, at the head of the German 
empire With the accession of the new emperor 
commenced a new pohtical era, which belongs to the 
history of the Protestant Eeformation, and not to 
that of the Oxford Eeformers 
Erasmus was too hard at work at his Paraphrases 
to admit of his meddhng in politics, even though he 
himself had an honorary connection with the court of 
the prmce who was the successful candidate, and had 
written his ‘ Christian Prince ’ expressly for his benefit. 

Colet was hvm^in retirement, sufiermg from shat- 
tered health, too closely watched by the restless eye 
of his bishop to take any part m public affairs ^ 

Even More, though now a constant attendant upon 
Henry VIII , was probably not mitiated mto conti- 
nental secrets, and even had he shared all the counsels 
of Wolsey, any part which he might play would be 
purely executive, and belong rather to the history of 
his own pohtical career than to that of the fellow-work 


^ Colet seems even to have re- 
tired from the office of preacher 
before the King on Good Enday, 
which he had filled m 1510, 1511, 


1512, 1613, 1515, 1516, and 1517 
Brewer, u pp 1445-1474 In 1518 
the sermon was preached by the 
Bean of Sanim, p 1477 
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of the three friends He probably had httle or nothing 
really to do with Wolsey’s plottings to secure the 
empiie for his master, in order that he might, on the 
death of Leo X , secure the Papal chair for himself 
But there was one circumstance connected with the 
election of the Emperor of too much significance to be 
passed over in this history without distinct mention — 
the part which Duke Frederic of Saxony played m it , 
and this shall simply be alluded to m the words of 
Erasmus himself 

‘ The Duke Frederic of Saxony has written twice 
" to me in reply to my letter Luther is supported 
' solely by his protection He says that he has acted 
‘ thus for the sake rather of the came than of the 
‘ person [of Luthei] He adds that he will not lend 
‘ himself to the oppression of innocence m his donu- 
‘ nions by the malice of those who seek their oivn, and 
‘ not the things of Christ ’ And Erasmus goes on to 
say, that ‘ when the imperial crown was offered to 
‘ Frederic of Saxony by all [tho^ electors], with great 
‘ magnaniimty he had refused it, the very day before 
‘ Charles was elected. And ' (he VTites) ‘ Charles 
‘ never would have worn the imperial title had it not 
‘ been declined by Frederic, whose glory in refusmg 
‘ the honour was greater than if he had accepted it. 

‘ When he was asked who ho thought should be elected, 

‘ he said that no one seemed to him able to bear the 
' weight of so great a name but Charles. In the same 
‘ noble spirit he firmly refused the 30,000 florms offered 

* him by our people [i.e. the agents of Charles]. When 
‘ he was urged that at least he would allow 10,000 
' florins to be given to his servants, “ They may take 

* “ them ” (he said) “ if they hke, but no one shall 

I I 2 
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Chap ‘ ” rfi Tnain my servant another day who accepts a 
‘ “ single piece of gold ” ' ‘ The next day ’ (continues 
A D 1519 ‘ Erasmus) ‘ he took horse and departed, lest they 
' should contmue to bother him This was related to 
‘ me as entirely rehable, by the Bishop of Li^e, who 
‘ was present at the Imperial Diet ' ^ 

Well did the conduct of the Elector of Saxony meiit 
the admiration of Erasmus Would that Charles V 
had merited as fully the patronage of the wise Elector > 
It was a significant fact that, after all the bribery 
and wholesale corruption by which this election was 
marked, the only prmce who m the event had a chance 
of success, other than Charles, was the one man who 
was superior to corruption, and would not allow even 
his servants to be bribed, who did not covet the 
imperial digmty for himself, but firmly refused it 
when ofiered to him — ^the protector of Luther agamst 
the 'Pope and the empire — ^the hope and strength of 
the Protestant Kevolution which was now so rapidly 
approaching 

VII THE HUSSITES OF BOHEMIA (1519) 

■While the election of the Emperor was pioceedmg 
the famous disputation at Leipzig took place, which 
commenced between Carlstadt and Eck, upon the 
question of grace and free-will, and was continued 
between Eck and Luther on the primacy of the Pope — 
that remarkable occasion on which, after pressing Eck 
mto a declaration that aU the Creek and other Chris- 
tians who did not acknowledge the primacy of the 
Pope were heretics and lost, Luther himself was finally 
driven to assert, probably as much to his own surprise 
as to that of his auditors, ‘ that among the articles on 


' Ipist ccoctodT Erasmus to IMier Lotivaim, Got. 17, 1619 
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‘ whicli the Council of Constance grounded its con- 
' deinnation of John Huss, were some fundamentally 
‘ Christian and evangehcal ’ 

Well imght Duke George mutter m astonishment 
‘ a plague upon U ’ A few months later Luther him- 
self, after pondermg the matter over and over with 
his New Testament and Melanchthon, was obliged to 
exclaim, ‘ I taught Huss’s opmions without knowmg 
‘ them, and so did Staupitz we are all of us Hussites 
‘ without knowmg it > Paul and August%ne are Hus- 
‘ sites I I do not know what to think for amazement ’ ^ 
Meanwhile, before Luther had come to the conclu- 
sion thaA he Immelf, with St Augustme, was a fluss%te, 
Erasmus had been in correspondence with Johannes 
Schlechta, a Bohonuan,^ on the rehgious dissensions 
which existed in Bohemia and Moravia, and with 
special reference to the Hussite sect of the ‘ Pyghards/ 
or United Brethren.^ Schlechta had informed 


^ Ranko, bk n c m Do Wette, 
i No ccviu p 425 That Luther 
had found a point of unison between 
Inmself and the Hussites, not only 
in their *«coininon opposition to 
Papal authority, but also in their 
common adoption of the severest 
views of Hi Augustme, see ^ As- 

* sertio omnium articulorum M 

* Luthen per BuUam Lemis X* no- 

* msstrmm damnaiorum * Mense 
Martio M DKici Leaves Kk, n and 
iin * Habes, miserande Papa, quid 
*hio ogganmaa* Unde et huno 
‘articulum neoesse est revocare, 

* mala enim dixi quod liberum ar- 

* bitrium ante gratiam ^t res de 

* solo titulo, sad simphoiter debui 

* dioere, Hb. arb» mt dgmentum m 

* rebus, seu titulus sme re Quia 


‘ nulli^est in manu sua quippiam 
‘ oogitare mail aut bom, sed omma 
‘ (ut Viglephi artioulus Constantice 

* damnatus recte docet) de neces- 

* sitate absoluta eveniunt ’ These 
articles were condemned as a part 
of the heresy of John Huss, of 
whom Luther in the same treatise 
had said — ‘Et in faciem tuam, 
‘ sanotissime Vicane Dei, tibi hbere 
‘ dico, omma damnata JoanmsHuss 

* esse evangelioa ot Christiana,’ &c 
(Ibid leaf Hh, m ) 

® See Epist coocxii Louvain, 
April 23, 1519 

^ History of the Protestant 
Church of the United Brethren 
By the Rev John Holmes. Lon- 
don, 1825, vol n chaps i, and u. 
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Ohap Erasmus that, settmg aside Jews and unbeheving philo- 

sophers who demed the immortahty of the soul, the 

AD 1519 people were ^vided mto three sects — ^First, the Papal 
party, mcludmg most of the magistrates and nobihty 
Secondly, a party to which he himself belonged, who 
acknowledged the Papacy, but differed from other 
good Cathohcs in dispensing the Sacrament in both 
kmds to the laity, and m chanting the Epistle and 
Gospel at mass, not m Latm, but m the vulgar tongue , 
to which customs they most pertmaciously adhered, 
on the ground that they were confirmed and approved 
The m the Council of Basle (1431) ^ Thirdly, the sect of 
^ghards c Pyghards ' [or ‘ Umted Brethren who since 
Bohemia times of J ohn Zisca ® had mamtamed their ground 

through much bloodshed and violence These, he 
said, regarded the Pope and clergy as mamfest ‘ Anti- 
‘ chnsts ’ , the Pope himself sometimes as the ' Beast,’ 
and sometimes as the ‘ Harlot ’ of the Apocalypse, 
They chose rude and ignorant and even married lay- 
men as then priests 'and bishops They called each 
other brothers and sisters ’ They acknowledged no 
writings as of authority but the Old and New Testa- 
ments Fathers and Schoolmen they counted’nothing 
by Their priests used no vestments, and no forms of 
prayer but ‘ the Lord’s Prayer ’ They thought hghtly 
of the sacraments , used no salt or holy water — only 


^ This middle party were called 
* Cahxtmes ’ See introduction to 
Holmes’s Ei>storyf vol i p 21, 
wiiere tlie faots mentioned in this 
letter are detailed, very muoli in ae- 
cordanoe with, ^hleohta’s account 
^ John Zisca was a Hussite 
He died m 1424, mne years after 


the death of Hubs, and on his 
monument was inscribed, ^ Mm 
* hes J ohn Ziscotf who hdving de- 
^ fended hu country against the 
‘ encroachments of Papal tyranny, 

‘ rests %n this hallowed place m 
‘ sp%te of the Pope ’--Ibid. p. 20 
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pure water — m baptism, and rejected extreme unction 
They saw only simple bread and wine, no divmity, in 
the Sacrament of the Altar, and regarded these only 
as signs representmg and commemorative of the death 
of Chiist, who they said was in heaven The sufirages 
of the pints and prayers for the dead they held to 
be vain and absurd, and also auricular confession and 
penance Vigils and fasts they looked upon as hypo- 
critical The festivals of the Virgm, Apostles, and 
Saints, they said, weie mvented by the idle , Sunday, 
Christmas, Good Friday, and Pentecost they observed 
Other permcious dogmas of theirs were not worthy 
of mention to Erasmus. If, however (his Bohemian 
friend added), the first two of these three sects could 
but be tmited, then perhaps this vicious sect, now 
much on the increase, owing to recent ecclesiastical 
scandals might, by the aid of the Kmg, be either exter- 
minaied or forced mto a better form of creed and reh- 
gion Erasmus, he concluded, had now the whole cir- 
cumstances of these Bohemian divisions before him ^ 
Here, then, Erasmus was brought into direet 
contact with the opmions of the very sect to which 
Luther was gradually approaching, but had not yet 
discovered his proximity 
The reply of Erasmus may be regarded, therefore, 
as evidence of his views, not only on the opmions 
and practices of the Hussites of Bohemia, but also as 
foreshadowmg what would be his views with regard 
to the opmions and practices of Luther and the 
Protestant Eeformers so soon as they should publicly 
profess themselves Hussites. 
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‘ You point out ’ (Erasmus "wrote) ' tliat Bohemia 
‘ and Moravia are divided up mto three sects I wish, 
‘ my dear Schlechta, that some pious hand could unite 
‘ the three mto one • ’ 

The second party (Erasmus said) erred, in his 
opmion, more m scornfully rejectmg the judgment and 
custom of the Eoman Church than in thinking' it right 
to take the Eucharist m both kmds, which was not an 
unreasonable practice m itself, though it might be 
better to avoid smgularity on such a pomt As to the 
‘ Pyghards,^ he did not see why it followed that the 
Pope was Antichrist, because there had been some bad 
popes, or that the Roman Church was the ‘ harlot,’ be- 
cause she had often had wicked cardinals or bishops 
Still, however bad the ‘ Pyghards ’ might be, he would 
not advise a resort to "violence It would be a dan- 
gerous precedent As to their electing their own priests 
and bishops, that was not opposed to primitive 
practice. St Nicholas and St Ambrose were thus 
elected, and m ancient times even kmgs were elected 
by the people If they were m the habit of electing 
ignorant and unlearned men, that did not matter much, 
if only their holy hfe outweighed their ignorailce He 
did not see why they were to be blamed for callmg 
one another ‘ brothers and sisters ’ He wished the 
practice could obtam amongst all Christians, if only 
the fact were consistent "with the words. In thinking 
less highly of the Doctors than of the Scriptures — ^that 
is, m preferrmg Grod to man— they were m the right ; 
but altogether to reject them was as bad as altogether 
to accept them Christ and the Apostles ofl6.ciated in 
then everyday dress , but it is impious to condemn 
what was mstituted, not "without good reason, by the 
fathers. Vigils and fasts, m’ moderation, he did not 
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see why they rejected, seeing that they were com- 
mended by the Apostles , but he had rather that men 
were exhorted than compelled to observe them Their 
views about festivals were not very different from 
Jerome^ Nowadays the number of festivals had 
become enormous, and on no days were more crimes 
committed. Moreover, the labourer was robbed by so 
many festivals of his regular earnmgs. 

As to the ctae for these diseases of Bohemia he 
desired urnty, and expressed his views how unity could 
be best attained 

‘ In my opmion ’ (he wrote) ‘ many might be recon- 
‘ ciled to the Church of Eome if, mstead of everything 
‘ bemg defined, we were contented with what is 
‘ evidently set forth in the Scriptures or necessary to 
‘ salvation And these thmgs are/ew m number, and 
‘ the fewer the easier for many to accept Nowadays 
‘ out of one article we make six himdred, some of which 
‘ are such that men might be ignorant of them or doubt 
‘ them without mjury to piety » It is m human nature 
‘ to chng by tooth and nail to what has once been 
‘ defined. The sum of the philosophy of Christ ’ (he 
contimled) ‘ hes in this — that we should know that aU 
‘ our hope is placed m God, who freely gives us aU thmgs 
‘ through his son Jesus , that by his death we are re- 
‘ deemed ; that we are muted to his body in baptism 
‘ m order that, dead to the desires of the world, we may 
‘ so follow his teaching and example as not only not to 
‘ adnut of evil, but also to deserve well of all , that if 
‘ adversity comes upon us we should bear it m the hope 
‘ of the future reward which is m store for aU good men 
‘ at the advent of Chr^t. Thus we should always 
*be progressing from virtue to virtue, and whikt 
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Chap ‘ assummg nothing to ourselves, ascribe all that is 
‘ good to God If there should be anyone who would 
AB 1619 ‘ inquire into the Divine nature, or the nature {Jiy'po- 
‘ stasts) of Christ, or abstruse points about the sacra- 
‘ ments, let bim do so , only let him not try to force 
‘ his views upon others In the same way as very 
‘ verbose mstruments lead to controversies,' so too 
‘ many defimtions lead to differences Nor should we 
‘ be ashamed to reply on some questions • “ God 
‘ “ knows how tlus should be so, it is enough for me to 
‘ “ beheve that it is I know that the pure blood and 
‘ body of Christ aie to be taken purely by the pure, and 
‘ that he wished it to be a most sacred sign and ple'dge 
‘ both of his love to us and of the fellowship of Chris- 
‘ tians amongst themselves Let me, therefore, exa- 
‘ nune myself whether there be anything m me mcon- 
‘ sistent with Christ, whether there be any difference 
‘ between me and my neighbour As to the rest, how 
‘ the same body can exist in so small a form and in so 
* many places at once, m my opmion such questions 
' can hardly tend to the mcrease of piety. I loiow 
‘ that I shall rise agam, for this was promised to all by 
‘ Christ, who was the first who rose from the dehd As 
‘ to the questions, with what body, and how it can be 
‘ the same after having gone through so many changes, 
‘ though I do not disapprove of these things being 
‘ inquired mto m moderation on smtable occasions, 
‘ yet it conduces very httle to piety to spend too 
‘ much labour upomthem Nowadays men’s minds 
‘ are diverted, by these and other innumerable sub- 
‘ tleties, from thmgs of vital importance. Lastly it 
‘ woidd tend greatly to the estabhshment of concord, 

‘ if secular princes, and especially the Eoman Pontiff, 

‘ would abstam from aU tyranny and avarice For 
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‘ men easily revolt when they see preparations for en- 
‘ slaving them, when they see that they are not to be 
‘ invited to piety but caught for plunder If they saw 
‘ that we were innocent and desirous to do them good, 
‘ they would veiy readily accept our faith ’ ^ 

It will be seen that the point of this lettei turns not 
directly upon the difference which Luther had dis- 
cerned between himself and Erasmus (viz that the one 
rejected and the other accepted the doctrinal system 
of St Augustme), but rather upon questions mvolving 
the duty and object of ‘ the Church ' From More’s 
dehneation of the Church of Utopia, it has been seen 
that the notion of the Oxford Reformers was that the 
Church was intended to be broad and tolerant, not to 
define doctrine and enforce dogmas,' but to afiord a 
practical bond of union whereby Christians might be 
kept united in one Christian brotherhood, in spite 
of tlicir differences in minor matters of creed. In 
full accordance with this view, Erasmus had blamed 
Schlechta’and his party, in thisJetter, not for holding 
their peculiar views respecting the ‘ Supper,’ but for 
making them a ground for separation from their fellow- 
Chnstians. So also he blamed Schlechta (himself a 
dissenter from Rome) for his harsh feehngs towards 
the ‘ Pyghards ’ and his wish ‘ to exterminate ’ them 
So, too, whilst sympathising strongly with the poor 
' Pyghards ’ in many of the pomts in which they 
differed from the Church of Rome, he blamed them 
for jumping to the conclusion that the Church was 
‘ Antichrist,’ and foi flying into extremes. So, too, he 
blamed the Church herself, as he always had blamed 

* Ipist. Dated Not, 1, 1519 The letter is a long one, 

and tibiese ^notations are somewhat abridged in translation 
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Chap lier, for so narrowing lier boundaries as to shut our 
these ultra-dissenters of Bohemia from her communion 
A » 1519 it IS obvious that at the foundation of the 

position here assumed by Erasmus, and elsewhere by 
the Oxford Beformers, lay the conviction that many 
pomts of doctrme were in their nature uncertain 
fl/nd unsettled — that many attempted definitions of 
doctrme, on such subjects as those mvolved in the 
Athanasian Creed, in the Augustmian system, and in 
scholastic additions to it, were, after all, and in spite 
of all the ecclesiastical authority m the world, just as 
unsettled and uncertam as ever , m fact, mere hypo- 
theses, which m their nature never can be verified 
The point Here agam, therefore, was indrrectly mvolved the 
bttwin point at issue between Erasmus and Luther , between 
&e Oxford Qxford and the Wittemberg Reformers For the 

Beformers , , , x n i 

and those latter ih accepting tne Axigustmian system stilj, act- 
by hered, m spirit, to the scholastic or dogmatic system 
of theology To treat questions such as those above 
mentioned as open and unsettled seemed to them to be 
playmg the part of the sceptic Luther was honestly 
and naturally shocked when he found Erasmus, hmtmg 
that the doctrme of ‘ original sin ’ was m some fneasure 
analogous to the epicycles of the astrologer He was 
equally shocked agam when Erasmus, a few years 
after, treated the question of the Freedom of the Will 
as one msoluble m its nature, mvolvmg the old philo- 
sophical questions between free-will and fate.^ And 
why was he shocked ^ Because the Augustmian 


1 Luther replied — ‘Absint a 
*uobis Ohnstiams Soeptioi 
^ Nibil apud Ohxistianos notius et 
^ celebratuiB, quam assertio ToEe 
^ aesectiones et Chiistiamssimum 
‘ tuhsti. Spmtus Sauotus non 


" est soeptious,ueo dubia aut" opimo- 
‘ nes m oordxbus uostns sonpsit, sed 
* assertionesj ipsa vita, et omm ex* 
^peneutia, ceirtiores et Enmoras* 
— De Servo Arhino Mar Luthen 
Wittembergse, X526, pp , 
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system whicb he had adopted, treated these questions chap 
as finally concluded. And how weie they concluded ? 

By the judgment of the Church based upon a verbally ^ ® 
inspired and infalhble Bible 

Luther did not indeed assert so strongly the veibal 
mspiration of the Bible, much less of the Vulgate 
veision^ as Dr Eck and other Augustmian theolo- 
gians had done , yet his standmg-pomt obhged him 
practically to assume the truth of this doctrine, as it 
obhged his successors more and more strongly to assert 
it as the years rolled on And so, whilst rejectmg, 
even more thoroughly than Erasmus ever did, the 
ecclesiastical authority of the Church of Borne, yet it 
IS curious to observe that, in doing so, Luther did not 
reject the notion of ecclesiastical authority m itself, 
but rather, amidst many inconsistencies, set up the 
authority of what he considered to be the true church 
against that of the church which he regarded as the 
fcdse one. As a consistent Augustiman he was driven 
to assume, m replying to the Wittemberg prophets on 
the one hand and the scepticism of Erasmus on the 
other, that there is a true church somewhere, and that 
somewhere in the true church there is an authority 
capable of establishing theological hypotheses. He 
•was not willing that the Scriptures should be left 
simply to the private judgment of each mdividual for 
himself. He even allowed himself to claim for the 
public ministers of his ©"wn church — ‘ the leaders of the 
‘ people and the preachers of the Word —authority 
‘ not only for themselves but also for others, and for 

* the salvation of others, to judge with the greatest 

* certainty the spirit and dogmas of all men ’ i 

‘ 'Heo alteram est judidum extemtim, quo non. modo pro nobw 
‘ i r*«) aed et pro aSus at propter alioram nalutem, oertwanne judi- 
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Chap Not that Luther always consistently upheld this 
doctrine any more than Erasmus consistently upheld 

AD 1519 opposite Luther was often to be found asserting 
and nsm g the right of private judgment against the 
authority of Eome, as Erasmus was often found 
upholdmg the authority of the Cathohc Church and 
her authorised councils agamst the rival authority of 
Luther’s schismatic and unauthorised church In 
times of transition, men are inconsistent , and regard 
must be had rather to the direction m which they are 
movmg than the precise pomt to which at any par- 
ticular moment they may have attained. And what I 
wish to impress upon the reader is this — that not only 
Luther, but all other Eeformers, from Wickhffe down 
to the modem Evangehcals, who have adopted the 
Augustmian system and founded their reform upon it, 
have practically assumed as the basis of their theology, 
first, the plenary mspiration of each text contained in 
the Scriptures, and, secondly, the existence of an 
ecclesiastical authori^ of some kmd capable of estab- 
hshmg theological hypotheses , so that, in tins res'pedt^ 
Luther and other Augustmian reformers, instead of 
advancmg beyond the Oxford Eeformers, have lagged 
far behind, seemg that they have contentedly remamed 
under a yoke from which the Oxford Eeformers had 
been labouring for twenty years to set men free. 

The power In saying ths I am far from overlooking the fact, 
that the Protestant Eeformers, in reverting to a purer 
form of Augustmian doctrine than that held by the 
Schoolmen, did practically by it bring Christianity to 


‘caanios spiritus et dogmata om- 
* mtim Hoc judicimn est publioi 
^ mimsteru m verbo et oBou ex- 
‘term^ ©t m^iOTa© jpertmet ad 


* duees et praooaes verbi De 
Servo Arh^o Mm Lutberi* Wit- 
tembergae, 1626 , p 82 * 
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bear upon men with a power and a hfe which con- Ohap 
trasted strangely with the cold dead rehgion of the 
Thomists and Scotists I am as far also from under- 
ratmg the force and the fire of St Augustine What, 
indeed, must not that foice and that fire have been to 
have made it possible for him to bmd the conscience 
of Western Christendom for fourteen centuries by the 
chains of his dogmatic theology * And when it is 
considered, on the one hand, that the greatest of the 
Schoolmen were so loyal to St Augustine, that some of 
then subtlest distinctions were resorted to expressly 
to mitigate the harshness of the rigid results of his 
system, and thus were attempts, not to get from under 
its yoke, but io male it hearable , ^ and, on the other 
hand, that the chief 'reactions against scholastic 
formalism — those of Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, Calvin, 
the Portroyalists, the Puritans, the modern Evange- 
licals — ^were Augustiman reactions , so far from under- 
esti mating the power of the man whose mfluence was 
so diverse and so vast, it may well become an ob]ect of 
ever-increasmg astonishment to ^he student of Eccle- 
siastical History 

At th^ same time, these considerations must raise 
also our estimate of the need and the value of the firm 
stand taken 350 years ago by the Oxford Keformers 

^ Koo Mozlfjy 'a A ngnstiman Doc- * punishment The Augustiman 

tnne of Predeattfiahon Chap x ‘sohoohnan [Aquinas] could not 
SdtrolaaUc Doctrine of Predestina- ‘ expressly contradict this position, 
iton And see the particular in- ‘ but what he could not contradict 
stance there given on the subject of ‘ he could explain Augustine had 
infants dying m onguial sm, p 307 ‘ laid down that the punishment of 

‘ Being by nature reprobate, and ‘ such children was the mildest of 
‘not being included within the ‘all pumshment in hell' . 
remedial decree of predestination, Aquinas ‘ laid down the further 
^ they were [aooordmg to the ‘ hypothesis, that this pumshment 

* pure Augustmian doctrine] ‘ was not pain of body or mind, but 

'fUbjeot to the sentence of eternal ‘ vxma of the Dtmne vmon ’ 
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Chap against tins dogmatic power so long dominant in the 
realm of rehgious thought It has been seen in every 
AD 1519 page of this history, that they had taken their stand- 
pomt, so to speak, hehznd that of St Augustine , 
behmd even the schism between Eastern and Western 
Christendom , behmd those patristic hypotheses which 
grew' up mto the scholastic theology , belund that 
notion of Church authority by which these hypo- 
theses obtamed a fictitious verification , behind the 
theory of ‘plenary mspiration,’ without which the 
Scriptures could not have been converted, as they were, 
mto a mass of raw material for the manufacture of any 
quantity of hypotheses — behind all these — on » the 
foundation of fact which underlmes them all 
The essential difference between the standpoints of 
the Protestant and Oxford Reformers Luther had been 
the first to perceive And the correctness of this first 
impression of Luther’s has been smgularly confirmed 
by the history of the three-and-a-half centuries of 
Protestant ascendency m Western Chnstendom. The 
Protestant movement, whilst accomplishmg by one 
revolutionary blow many ob]ects which the Oxford Re- 
formers were strivmg and strivmg m vam to'compass 
by constitutional means, has been so far antagomstic 
to their work m other directions as to throw it back — 
not to say to wipe it out of rememhrcmce — so that in this 
mneteenth century those Christians who have desired, 
as they did, to rest their faith upon honest facts, and 
not upon dogmas— upon evidence, and not upon 
authority— mstead of takmg up the work where the 
Oxford Reformers left it, have had to begm it again at 
the beginning, as Colet did at Oxford in 1496. They 
have had, like the Oxford Reformers, to combat at the 
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outset the theory of ‘ plenary inspiration/ and the Chap 
tendency inherited along with it from St Augustme, 
by both Schoolmen and Protestant Eeformers, to 
build up a theology, as I have said, upon unverified 
hypotheses, and to narrow the boundaries of Christian 
fellowship by the imposition of dogmatic creeds so 
manufactured They have had to meet the same 
arguments and the same blmd opposition , to bear the 
same taunts of heresy and unsoundness from ascendant 
orthodox schools , to be pointed at by their fellow- 
Christians as msidious enemies of the Christian faith, 
because they have striven to present it before the eyes 
of a’scientific age, as what they thmk it really is — not a 
system of unverified hypotheses, but a faith m fads 
which it would be unscientific even m a disciple of 
the positive philosophy to pass by unexplored. 

VIII MORES DOMESTIC LIEE (1519) 

By the aid of a letter from Erasmus to Ulrich 
Hutten,^ written m July 1519, 'one more hngermg 
look may be taken at the beautiful picture of domestic 
happme^ presented by More’s home. This history 
would be incomplete without it 

The ‘ young More,’ with whom Colet and Erasmus More 
had fallen in love twenty years ago, was now past yeara old. 
forty.® The four motherless children, Margaret, Eliza- 
beth, Cicely, and John, awhile ago nestlmg round 
their widowed father’s knee, as the dark shadow of 
sorrow passed over the once bright home m Bucklers- 
bury, were now from ten to thirteen years old The 
good stepmother, Alice Middleton, is said to have ruled 

* Bpist. ocooadTO ® See note on the date. More’s birth, Appendix 0 

KK 
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her household well, and her daughter had taken’^a 
place m the family circle as one of More’s children 
There was a marked absence of jarring or quarrelling,! 
which m such a household bore witness to the good- 
nature of the mistress She could not, indeed, fill 
altogether the void left in More’s heart by the loss of 
his first wife — the gentle girl brought up m" country 
retirement with her parents and sisters, whom he had 
dehghted to educate to his own tastes, in letters and 
in music, m the fond hope that she would be to him 
a lifelong compamon,® and respecting whom, soon 
after his second marriage, m composing the epitaph 
for the family tomb, m which she was already ‘laid, 
he had written this simple hue — 

‘ Caia Tliomse jacet lno Joanna uxorcula Mon » ^ i 
The ‘ dame Ahce,’ though somewhat older than her 
husband and matronly m her habits, ‘ neo bella nec 
‘ puella,’ as he was fond of jokingly telling her, out 
of deference to More’s musical tastes, had learned to 
smg and to play on,the harp , but, after all, she was 


1 Eras Oj) m p 475, E 

2 Ibtd C and D One is tempted 
to think that More intended to 
describe his first wife in the epi- 
gram, ‘ Ad Oandidum qnahs uxor 
‘ deligenda,’ very freely translated 
into English verse by Archdeacon 
Wrangham as follows — 

« )i( 3|( 9)( 

Ear from her hps’ soft door 
Be noise or silence stem, 

And hers be learning’s store, 
Or hers the power to learn 

With books she’ll time begtule. 
And make true bhss her own. 

Unbuoyed by Fortune’s smile, 
Unbroken by her ficown. 


So still thy heart’s delight, 

And partner of thy way, 

She’ll guide thy children nght, 
When myriads go astray 

So left all meaner things, * 
Thou’lt on her breast recline, 
While to her lyre she sings 
Strains, Philomel, lake thine , 

While still thy raptured gaze 
Is on her accents hung, 

As words of homed grace 
Steal from her homed tongue 
* * » * 
Quoted from FMomorm, p, 42 
® More’s English If orfo, p 142K). 
^ Eras* Op^ m p» 745, ][> and E* 
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more of the housekeeper than of the wife It was 
not to her but to his daughter Margaret that his 
heart now clung with fondest affection 
More himself, Erasmus described to Hutten as 
humorous without bemg foolish, simple m his dress 
and habits, and, with all his popularity and success, 
neither proud nor boastful, but accessible, obhgmg, 
and kmd to his neighbours i Fond of liberty and ease 
he might be, but no one could be more active or more 
patient than he when occasion required it ® No one 
was less mfluenced by current opimon, and yet no ma.Ti 
liad more common sense ® Averse as he was to all 
superstition, and havmg shown m his ‘ Utopia ’ what 
were regarded m some quarters as freethmkmg ten- 
dencies, he had to share with Colet the sneers of the 
‘ orthodox,’ yet a tone of imaffected piety pervaded 
his hfe He had stated times for devotion, and when 
he prayed, it was not as a matter of form, but from 
his heart When, too, as he often did, he talked to 
his intimate friends of the hfe to«come, Erasmus tells 
Hutten that he evidently spoke from his heart, and 
not without the brightest hope * 

He was careful to cultivate m his children not only 
a filial regard to himself, but also feehngs of mutual 
interest and mtimacy. He made himself one of them, 
and took evidently as much pleasure as they did m 
their birds and animals — ^the monkey, the rabbits, the 
fox, the ferret, and the weasel.® Thus when Erasmus 
was a guest at his house, More would take him mto 
the garden to see the children’s rabbit hutches, or to 
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‘ Btab. Of. ui. p. 476, D, &o. 
’iSi<l.p.474,B 
• IM p 474» a 


•* Ibid p 477, B • 

' Ibid p 474, E and IF 
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watcli the sly ways of the monkey ; which on one 
occasion so amused Erasmus hy the clever way in 
which it prevented the weasel from making an assault 
upon the rabbits through an aperture between the 
boards at the back of the hutch, that he rewarded 
the animal by makmg it famous all over Europe, 
telhng the story m one of his ‘ Colloquies ’ Wheic- 
upon so important a member of the household did 
tbiii! monkey become, that when Hans Holbem some 
years afterwards pamted his famous picture of the 
household of Sir Thomas More, its portrait was taken 
along with the rest, and there to this day it may be 
seen nesthng m the folds of dame Ahce’s robes. " 

It More thus took an mterest m the children’s 
animals, so they were trained to take an interest in his 
pictures, his cabinet of corns and curiosities, and his 
literary pursuits He did everything be could to 
allure his children on m acquirmg knowledge. If an 
astronomer came m his way he would get him to stay 
awhile m his housof to teach them all about the stars 
and planets ® And it suiely must have been More’s 
children whom Erasmus speaks of as learnmg the 
Greek alphabet by shooting with there liows and 
arrows at the letters® 

Unhappily of late More had been long and fre- 
quently absent from home. Still, even when away 
upon an qmbassy, trudgmg on horseback dreary stages 
along the muddy roads, we find him on the saddle oom- 
posmg a metrical letter m Latin to his ‘ sweetest chil- 
‘ dren, Margaret, Ehzabeth, Cicely, and John,’ which, 
when a second edition of his ' Epigrams ’ was called 
for, was added at the end of the volume and piinted 


1 Colloquy entitled Amvciim 
® Stapleton’s Tree Thomce^ p 257 


® Eras Op L p* 511, E 
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Manners matured in youth, muids cultured m arts and in know- 
ledge, 

Tongues that can speak youi thoughts m graceful and elegant 
language — 

These bind my heart to yours with so many ties of affection 
That now I love you far more than if you were merely my 
children 

Go on (for you can ^ ), my children, m wmning your father’s 
affection, 

So that as now youi goodness has made me to feel as though 
never 

I really had loved you before, you may on some future occasion, 

Make me to love you so much that my present love may seem 
nothing ^ 

What a picture hes here, even m these roughly 
translatocj lines, of the gentle relation which during 
years of 'early sorrow had grown up between the 
widowed father and the motherless children ' 

It IS a companion-picture to that which Erasmus 
drew m colours so glowing, of More’s home at Chelsea 
many years after this, when his children were 
older and he himself Lord Chancellor What a gleam 
of light too does it throw mto the future, upon that 
last farewell embrace between Sir Thomas More and 

* Mon Bptgrammata Basle, the Utopuz m 1518, and does not 
1620, p 110 The first edition contain these verses 
was prmted at Basle along with 


witii the rest by the great printer of Basle ^ — a letter m 
which he expresses his delight in their companionship, 
and leminds them bow gentle and tender a father he 
liab been to them, m these loving words — 

Kibses enough I have given you forsooth, but stripes hardly ever, 
If I have flogged you at all it has been with the tail of a peacock » 
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Margaret Eoper upon the Tower- wharf, when even 
stern soldiers wept to behold their ‘ fatherly and 
‘ daughterly afiection I " 


This was the man whom Henry VIII had at last 
succeeded m drawing into his court , who reluctantly, 
this summer of 1519, ^ m order that he might' fulfil his 
duties to the Kmg, had laid aside his post of under- 
shenfi m the city and his private practice at the bar , 
‘ who now,’ to quote the words of Eoper, ' was often 
‘ sent for by the Kmg mto his traverse, where some- 
‘ times m matters of astronomy, geometry, divmity, 
‘ and such other faculties, and sometimes of his 
‘ worldly affairs, he would sit and confer with him 
‘ And otherwhiles in the mght would he have him up 
‘ mto the leads there to consider with him the diver- 
‘ sities, courses, motions, and operations of the stars 
‘ and planets 

‘ And because he was of a pleasant disposition, it 
‘ pleased the Kmg ■and Queen after the Qouncil had 
‘ supped for then pleasure commonly to call for him 
‘ to be merry with them Till he,’ contmues Eoper, 
‘ perceivmg them so much m his talk to delight that 
‘ he could not once m a month get leave to go home 
‘ to his wife and his children (whose company he most 
‘ desued), and to be absent from court two days 
‘ together but that he should be thither sent for 
‘ agam , much mislikmg this restraint of his hberty, 
‘ began thereupon somewhat to dissemble his nature, 
‘ and so by httle and httle from his former mirth to 
‘ disuse himself.’ 

This was the man who, after ‘trying as hard to 


^ Madbntosli’sJU/eo//S^ty Thmm 
Mere, p 7$, g^uoting ‘ OityBeoord^/ 


® Roper, p 12. 
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‘ keep out of court as most men try to get mto it/ 
had accepted oflB.ce on the noble imdeTstandmg that 
he was ‘ first to look unto God, and after God to the 
‘ Kmg,^ and who under the most difficult circum- 
stances, and m times most perilous, whatever may 

have been his faults and errors, still 

^ _ 

Eeverenced his conscience as his King, 

and died at last upon the scaffold, a martyr to 
mtegrity > 


IX THE DEATH OF GOLET (1519) 

Erasmus was working hard at his Paraphrases at 
Louvain, when the news reached him that Oolet was 
dead! On the 11 th September Pace had written to 
Wolsey that ‘ the Dean of Paul’s had lam contmually 
‘ since Thursday in extremis, but was not yet dead ’ ^ 
He had died on the 16th of September 1519 

When Erasmus heard of it, he could not refrain from 
weeping *' For thirty years I haye not felt the death of 
‘ a friend so bitterly,’ ^ he wrote to Lupset, a young 
disciple of Colet’s ‘ I seem,’ he wrote to Pace, ‘ as 
‘ thougS. only half of mo were alive, Colet being dead 
‘ What a man has England and what a fneffd have I 
‘ lost t ’ To another Englishman he wrote, ‘ What 
‘ avail these sobs and lamentations They cannot 
‘ bring him back again In a httle while we shall 
‘ follow him. In the meantime we should rejoice for 
‘ Colet. He now is safely enjoying Christ, whom he 
‘ always had upon his hps and at his heart ’ s To 
Tunstal, ‘ I should be inconsolable for the death of 


^ Mils# Srd 

® Epist oocolxvii. 

QsrisSi Istto Ixsx^ 

® Ibid oooolxiK^ 
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‘ Colet did I not know that my tears would avail no- 
‘ thing for him and for me , ’ ^ and to Bishop Fisher, 
‘ I have written this weepmg for Colet’s death 
‘ I know it IS all right with him who, escaped from this 
‘ evil and wretched world, is m present en]oyment of 
‘ that Christ whom he so loved when ahve I cannot 
‘ help monrmng m the pnhhc name the loss of so 
‘ rare an example of Christian piety, so remarkable 
‘ a preacher of Christian truth > ' ^ m agam 

writmg to Lupset, a month or two afterwards, a long 
letter, pourmg his troubles, on account of a bitter con- 
troversy which Edward Lee had raised up against him, 
into the ears of Lupset, mstead of, as had hitherto 
been his wont, mto the ears of Colet, he exclaimed in 
conclusion, ‘ 0 true theologian I 0 wonderful preacher 
‘ of evangehcal doctrme t With what earnest zeal 
‘ did he drmk m the philosophy of Christ I How 
‘ eagerly did he imbibe the spirit and feehngs of 
‘ St Paul I How did the purity of his whole hfe corre- 
‘ spond to his heavenly doctrine I How niany years 
' followmg the example of St Paul, did he teach the 
' people without reward * ^ ® ‘You would not hesitate,^ 
finally wrote Erasmus to Justus Jonas, ‘ to inscribe 
‘ the name of this man m the roll of the samts although 
' uncanonised by the Pope ’ 

‘ For generations,’ wrote More, ‘ we have not had 
‘ amongst us any one man more learned or holy * ’ 
The mscnption on the leaden plate laid on the coffin 
of Dean Colet ® bore witness that he died ‘ to the great 


^ Epist, cccolxxi 
- Ibid occclxxiv 
® Eras Op ui Epist ccoclxxxi 
and Ep%stol<B ahgmt JSJrud%torum 
Vworum Basil 1620, p 46 
■* Ibid p 122 ‘Ooletimnoimno, 


‘ quo nno too neque dootior neque 
*sanotior apud nos aliquot retro 
‘seonlis quisqne fuit’ 

® Aslmiolean MSS /Dxford 77- 
141a I have to thank Mr Coxe 
for the following copy of the 
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‘ grief of the whole people, by whom, for his mtegrity 
' of life and divine gift of preachmg, he was the most 
‘ beloved of all his time , ’ and his remains were laid m 
the tomb prepared by himself in St Paul’s Cathedral 


X CONCLUSION 

With the death of Colet this history of the Oxford 
Reformers may fitly end Erasmus and More, it is 
true, hved on sixteen years after this, and retained 
their love for one another to the last But even tJmr 
future history was no longer, to the same extent as 
it had been, a joint history Erasmus never agam 
visited England, and if they did meet dmmg those 
long years, it was a chance meeting only, on some 
occasion when More was sent on an embassy, and 
their intercourse could not be mtimate 

The fellow- work of the Oxford Reformers was to a 
great extent accomphshed whgn Colet died* From 
its small beginmngs during their college mtercourse 
at Oxford it had risen into prominence and made its 
power 5elt throughout Europe. But now for three 
hundred years it was to stop and, as it were, to 
be submerged under a new wave of the great tide of 
human progress For, as has been said, the Pro- 
testant Reformation was m many respects a new 
movement, and not altogether a contmuation of that 
of the Oxford Reformers. 


in$onption ‘Joa^nnes Coletus, 
Coleti lUmm pmtons 
‘Loiidim J&lms, et hujxis templi 
Maeaams, ma^gno totras poptdi 
* moerore, cm, ob vxim mtegntatem 
*et dmnum ooncionandi mtintis, 


* omnitim sui tempons fmt ohanss., 
‘ deoessit anno a Ohraato nato 1619 

* et xnclyti regis Hennoi Octavi 11, 

* mensis Septembns 16 Is m coeme- 

* teno Scholam oondidit ao magis 

* tris perpetua stipendia oontnlit 
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As yet the ‘ tiagedy of Luther ’ had appeared only 
like the httle cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
rismg above the horizon But scarcely had a year 
passed from Colet’s death before the whole heavens 
were overcast by it, and Christendom was suddenly 
involved, by the madness of her rulers, m all the 
terrors of a rehgious convulsion, which threatened 
to shake social and cml, as well as ecclesiastical, 
institutions to their foundations. 

How Erasmus and More met the storm — ^how far 
they stood their ground, or were earned away by 
natural fears and disappomtment from their former 
standmg-pomt — ^is well worthy of careful mquiry, 
but it must not be attempted here In the meantime, 
the subsequent course of the two survivors could 
not alter the spirit and aim of the fellow-work to 
which for so many years past the three friends had 
been devotmg their hves 

Their fellow-work had been to urge, at a critical 
period in the history •of Christendom, the "necessity 
of that thorough and comprehensive reform which 
the carrying out of Christiamty into practice ^m the 
affairs of nations and of men would mvolve 

Behevmg Chnstianity to be true, they had faith 
that it would work. Deeply imbued with the spmt 
of Christiamty as the true rehgion of the heart, they 
had demanded, not so much the reform of particular 
ecclesiastical abuses, as that the whole Church and 
the hves of Chnstians should be reanimated by the 
Christian spirit. Instead of contentmg themselves 
with urgmg the correction of particular theological 
errors, and s‘o tinkermg the scholastic creed, they had 
sought to let in the^hght, and to draw men’s atten- 
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tion from dogmas to the facts which lay at their 
loot Having faith m free mqmry, they had de- 
manded freedom of thought, tolerance, education 

Beheving that Christianity had to do with secular 
as well as with rehgious affairs, they had urged the 
necessity, not only of rehgious but also of political re- 
form “ And here again, mstead of attacking particular 
abuses, they had gone to the root of the matter, and 
laid down the golden rule as the true basis of political 
society They not only had censured the t}rranny, 
vices, and selfishness of princes, but demed the divine 
right of kings, assuming the prmciple that they reign 
liy the consent and for the good of the nations whom 
they govern Instead of simply asserting the nghts of 
the people agamst their rulers m particular acts of 
oppiession, they had advocated, on Christian and 
natural grounds, the equal rights of rich and poor, 
and insisted that the good of the whole feople as one 
community should be the object of all legislation 

BeheWg lastly m the Chastian as well as m the 
natural brotherhood of nations, they had not only cou- 
demned the selfish wars of prmces, but also claimed 
that ‘the golden rule, mstead of the Machiavelhan 
code, should be regarded as the true basis of inter- 
national politics 

Such was the broad and distmctively Christian 
Eeform urged by the Oxford Eeformers durmg the 
years of their fellow-work 

An d if ever any reformers had a fair chance of 
a hearmg in influential quarters, surely it was they. 
They had direct access to the ears of Leo X., of Henry 
VIII., of Charles V , of Francis I , not to mention 
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multitudes of minor potentates, lay and ecclesiastical, 
as well as ambassadors and statesmen, whose influence 
upon the pobtics of Europe was scarcely less than 
that of prmces But though they were courted and 
patronised by the potentates of Europe, their refwm 
was refused 

The destmies of Christendom, by a remarkable 
concurrence of circumstances, were thrown very 
much mto the hands of the young Emperor Charles 
V , and, unfortunately for Christendom, Charles V 
turned out to be the opposite of the ‘ Christian 
Prmce ’ which Erasmus had done his best to induce 

r 

him to become Leo X also had bitterly disap- 
pomted the hopes of Erasmus When the time for 
final decision came, m the Diet of Worms the 
Emperor and the Pope were found banded together 
m the determination to refuse reform 

In the meantime the leadership of the Eeform 
movement had passed mto other and sterner hands 
Luther, concentratmg his energies upon a narrower 
pomt, had already, m makmg his attack upon the 
abuse of Indulgences, raised a defimte quarrel, with 
the Pope Withm fifteen months of the dea{h of 
Colet, he had astonished Europe by defiantly burn- 
ing the Bull issued against him from Kome And 
sum m oned by the Emperor to Worms, to answer for 
his hfe, he still more startled the world by boldly 
demandmg, m the name of the German nation from 
the Emperor and Prmces, that Germany should 
throw ofi the Papal yoke from her neck For this 

was practically what Luther did at Worms ^ 
• 


^ Luther in his famous speech at 
the Diet, after aEnding to hxs doc- 


trinal and devotional works, and 
offering to retract whatever in them 
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The Emperor and Princes had to make up their 
minds, whether they would side with the Pope or with 
the nation, and they decided to side with the Pope 
They thought they were siding with the stronger 
party, but they were grievously mistaken Their 
def?ance of Luther was engrossed on parchment 
Luther's defiance of them, and assertion of the rights of 
conscience against Pope and Emperor, rang through 
the ages It stands out even now as a watershed 
in history dividing the old era from the new 

In the history of the next three centuries, it is 
impossible not to trace the onward swell, as it were, 
erf a great revolutionary wave, which, commencing 
with the Peasant War and the Sack of Eome, swept 
on through the Eevolt of the Netherlands, the Thirty 
Years' War, the Puritan Eevolution in England, and 
the foundation of the great American Eepubhc, until 
It culminated and broke m the French Eevolution 
It is impossible not to see, in the whole course of the 
events of this remarkable period, an onward move- 
ment as irresistible and certain m its ultimate pro- 
gress as that of the great geological changes which 
have ^passed over the physical world 
It 18 in vain to speculate upon what might have 
been the result of the concession of broad measures 


waa contrary to Sonpture, emphati- 
cally refused to retract what he had 
written against the Papacy, on the 
ground that were he to do so, it 
would be * hke throwing both doors 
* and windows nght open ’ to Rome 
to the injury of the German nation 
ind in to German speech he added 
an exdamation^most oharaotenstio, 


at the yery idea of the absurdity 
of its being thought possible, that 
he could retract anything on this 
point — * Good God, what a great 
‘ cloak of wickedness and tyranny 
‘ should I be I * See Forstermann*s 
Urhindenhuch pir Ge^chicMe det 
^mtigekschm Kirchm^Eeforwcdionf 
vol 1 p* 70 Hamburg, 1842 ^ 
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of reform whilst yet there was time , but m view of 
the bloodshed and misery, which, humanly speakmg, 
might have been spared, who can fail to be impressed 
witb the ternble responsibihty, in the eye of History, 
restmg upon those by whom, m the sixteenth century, 
the reform was refused * They were utterly power- 
less, mdeed, to stop the ultimate flow of the tide, 
but they had the terrible power to turn, what might 
otherwise have been a steady and peaceful stream, 
mto a turbulent and devastatmg flood They had the 
terrible power, and they used it, of involving their 
own and ten succeeding generations in the turmoils 
of revolution. 
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EXTJRACPvS FROM MS Gg 4, 26, IN THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY, TRANSLATIONS OF WHICH ARE GIVEN AT PAGES 
37, 38 OF THIS WORK 

Fol 4 h ' Quapropter concludit Paulus justificatos ex fide, 
' et soli deo confidentes per Jesum reconciliatos esse deo, 
‘ restitutosque ad gratiain , ut apud deum stent et maneant 
^ ipsi filii del, et filiorum dei certain glonam expectent Pro 
" qua adipiscenda interim ferenda sunt omnia patienter ut 
' firmitas spei declaretur Quse quidem non falletur Siqui- 
‘ dem ex dei amore et gratia eiga nos ingenti reconciliati 
^ sumus, alioqum e]us films pro nobis etiam impiis et con- 
‘ trams deo non interiisset Quod si alienatos a se dilexit, 
' quanto magis reconciliatos et diligit et dilectos conservabit 
' Quamobrem firma et stabili spe ac letitia esse debemus, 
" confidereque deo mdubitanter per Jesum Cbnstum , per 
' quern unum hominem est ad deum reconciliatio Nam ab 
‘ illo ipso primo bomine, et dijfidentia, unpietateque, et scelere 
* ejusdgm, totiim liumanum genus deperiit 
f 5 "b ' Sed hic notandum est, quod bee gracia nicbil est 
' ahud, quam dei amor erga homines , eos videlicet, quos 
' vult amare, amandoque inspirare spiiitu suo sancto, qui ipse 
' est amor, et dei amor, qui (ut apud Joannem evangelistam 
' ait salvatoi) ubi vult spirat Amati autem et inspirati a 
^ deo vocati sunt, ut, accepto amore, amantem deum red- 
' ament et eundem amorem desiderent et expectent Hec 
‘ exspectacio et spes, ex amore est Amor vero noster est, 
‘quia file nos amat, non (ut scnbit Joannes in secunda 
‘ epistola) quasi nos prius dilexerimus deum sed quia ipse 
‘prior dilexit nos, eoiam nullo amore dignos, siquidem im- 
‘ pios et miquos, ]ure ad sempiternum interitum destinatos 
‘ Sed quosdam, quos ille novit et voluit, deus dilexit, ddi- 
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' gendo vocavit, vocando justificavit, ]ustificando magnificavit 
' Hec in deo graciosa dileccio et caritas erga homines, ipsa 
‘ vocacio et justifioacio et magnificacio est ^ nec quicqmd 
' almd tot verbis dicimus qnam unum quiddam, scilicet 
' amorem dei erga homines eos quos vnlt amare Item cum 
‘homines gracia attractos, vocatos, justificatos, et.magnifi- 
‘^catos dicimus, nichil significamus almd, quam homines 
‘ amantem deum redamare , * 

f 18 ‘aperte videas providente et dirigente deo res 
‘ duel, atque ut die velit m humanis fieri , non ex vi quidem 
‘ ahqua illata, quum nichil est remotius a vi quam divina 
‘ actio sed cum hominis natura voluntate et arbitrio, divina 
‘ providentia et voluntate latenter et suaviter et quasi natu- 
‘ raliter comitante, atque una et simul cum eo incedente tarn 
‘ mirabihter, ut et quicqmd vehs egensque agnoscatur a 4,eo, 

" et quod lUe agnoverit statuitque fore simul id necessano 
^ fiat 

ff 79, 80 ‘Hominis amma constat mtellectu et voluntate 
‘Intellectu sapimus Voluntate possumus Intellectus sa- 
^pientia, fides est Voluntatis potentia, charitas Christus 
‘ autem dei virtus, i e potentia, est, et dei sapientia Per 
‘ chnstum lUuminantur mentes ad fidem qui illummat 
‘ omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum, et dat 
‘potestatem fihos dei fi&i, us qui credunt in nomine ejus 
‘ Per chnstum etiam incenduntur voluntates m charitatem 
‘ ut deum, hommes, et proxunum ament m quibus est com- 
'pletio legis A deo ergo solo per chnstum et sapimus et 
‘ possumus , eo quod in ohristo sumus Hommes autem ex 
‘se intellectum habent caecum, et voluntatem depravatam 
‘ in tenebrisque ambulant et nesciunt quid faciunt 

^ Christus autem (ut modo dixi) dei virtus, et dei sapientia 
‘ est Qui sunt calidis radiis lUius divimtatis acciti ut ilh m 
‘ societate adhereant, hii quidem sunt term [1 Jews , 2 
‘ Gentiles , 3 Christians], illi quos Paulus vocatos et electos 
‘ m iHam gloriam, appeUat quorum mentes presentia divini- 
‘ tatis dlustrantur , voluntates corriguntur , qui fide oernunt 
‘ claie sapientiam christi, et amore ejusdem potentiam fortiter 
‘ apprehendunt/ 
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EXTRACTS FROM MS ON I CORINTHIANS 
ElVIMANUEL COLLEGE MS 3 3 12 

{a) ‘ Deus aiitem ipse animi mstar totus in toto est, et 
^ totus m qualibet parte verumtamen non omnes partes simi- 
' liter deificat (dei enim animare deificare est), sed vane, vide- 
" licet, ut convenit ad constructionem e]us, quod est m eo 
" unum, ex pluribus Hoc compositum eciam ex deo et hoini- 
' nibus, modo templum dei, modo ecclesia, modo domus, 
' modo civitas, modo regnum, a dei propbetis appellatur 
' In quo quum Corinthei erant, ut viden voluerunt et pro- 
' fessi sunt sapienter sane Paulus animadvertens si quid 
' laude dignum m illis erat, inde exorditur, et gracias agit 
" de eo quod prse se ferunt bom, quodque adhuc fidei et ec- 
' clesise fundamentum tenent , ut hoc leni et moHi prmcipio 
‘ alliciat eos in lectionem reliquse epistolse, faciatque quod re- 
‘ prebendit m moribus eorum facJius audiant Nam si sta- 

* tim m imtio aspenor fuisset graviu^ue accusasset, profecto 

* teneros adhuc animos et novellos in rehgione, presertim in 
' gente ilia Greca, arrogante et superba, ac prona m dedigna- 

* tionem,*a se et suis exbortationibus discussisset Prudenter 

* igitur et caute agendum fuit pro racione personarum, loco- 
' rum et temporum m quibus observandis fuit Paulus certe 
' unus omnium consideratissimus, qui proposito fini ita novit 

* media accommodare ut quum niM aliud quesierat nisi gloriam 
' Jesu clmsti in terns, et amplificationem fidei ac charitatis, 

' homo divina usus solertia nihil nec egit nec omisit unquam 

* apud ahquos, quod ejusmodi propositum vel impediret vel 
' retardaret Itaque 3 am necessario correcturus quamplurima 
'per hteras m Connthus, qui, post e]us ab eis discessum, 

' obhqua acciderant, acceptiore utitur prmcipio et quasi quen- 
' dam aditum facit ad reliqua, quse non nihil amara cogitur 
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‘ adhibere, ut salutans medicinse poculmn, modo ejus os sac- 
‘ cliaro jlhmatur, Cormtlui libenter admittant et haimant 
‘ Quanquam vero Connthu oiones qui fuerunfc ex ecclesia 
‘ chnstmn professi sunt, m lUiusque doctrina et nomine glo- 
‘ nati sunt tamen super hoc fundamento nonnuUorum erant 
' malse et pravse edificationes partim ignorantia partim malicia 
‘ supermtroductse Euerunt emm quidam parum modesti, 
' idemque non parum arrogantes, qui deo et chnsto et christi 
‘ apostolis non uibil posthabitis, ceperunt de lucro suo cogi- 
‘ tare, ao freti sapientia seculan, quse semper plurunum potmt 
‘ apud Grecos, m plebe sibi authoritatem quserere, simulque 
‘ opmionem apostolorum, maxime Pauli, derogare , cu]us 
‘ tamen adhuc apud Cormthios (ut debmt) nomen plurunum 
‘valuit At lUi nescio qm mvidi et impatientes laudis 
' Pauh, et suam laudem ac glonam amantes, attentaverunt 
‘ ahqmd institutionis m ecclesia, ut eis venerat m mentem, 
‘ utque sua sapientia et opibus probare potuennt, voluerunt- 
‘que in populo videri multa scire et posse ac qmd ex- 
‘poscit Christiana rehgio mhil ignorare, facileque quid 
venerat m dubium posse solvere et sententiam ferre 
‘ Qua msolentia nimirum m moUi adhuc et nascente 
‘ecclesia molhti simt multa, multa passi eciam sunt quse 
‘ ab mstitutis Pauli abhorruere Item magna pars popuh 
‘jamdudum et vix a mnndo traoti m earn rehgionem quse 
‘ mundi contemptum edocet et imperat, facile retrospexit ad 
' mundanos mores et oculos m opes, potentiam, et sapientiam 
‘ seculaxem oonjecit Unde nihil reluctati sunt, qum qm 
‘ opibus valuerunt apud eos udem authontate valeant Immo 
‘ ab illis iHecti prompti illorum nomma sectati sunt, quo fac- 
‘ turn fmt ut partes nascerentur et factiones ac constitutiones 
‘sibi diversorum capitum ut quseque conventioula suum 
‘ caput sequeretur. Ex quo dissidio contentiosse altercationes 
‘proruperunt et omma simul misere corruerunt m detenus 
' Quam calamitatem Cormthiensis ecclesise quorundam impro- 
‘bitate mductam, ilhus primus parens Paulus molestissime 
' tuht, non tarn quod conati sunt infnngere suam authonta- 
‘ tern, quam quod sub mahs suasonbus qui bene oepennt 
‘ navigaro in Chnsti archa penchtarentur, Itaque quantum 
‘ est auBus et hcmt msectatur eos qm volunt viden sapientes, 
‘ qmque m chnstiana repubhca plus sms ingenus quam ex 
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‘ deo iiaoliuntur Quod tamen facit ubique modestissime, 
‘ homo pussimus, magis querens reformafcionem malorum 
‘ quam aliquorum reprebensionem Itaque docet omnem et 
‘ sapientiam et potentiam a deo esse hominibus per Jesum 
‘ chnstum, qm dei sm patris eterni virtus et sapientia est, 
' cu]us virtute sapiat oportet et possit quisque qmvere sapiat 
‘ ahqiiid et recte possit , bormnum autem sapientiam manem 
‘ et Mlsam afBxmat Item potentiam vel quanquumque quan- 
‘ dam enervationem et infimutatem atque hec utraque 
‘ deo odiosa et detestabilis, ut nibil possit fieri nec stultius 
‘nec impotentius, neque vero quod magis deo dispbceat, 
‘ quam quempiam suis ipsius viribus conari aliquid m ecclesia 
‘ chiistiana quam totam suum solius opus esse vult deus , 
‘ atque quenquam m eo ex se solo suoque spintu sapere, ut 
‘ nuila sit m hominibus prorsus neque quod possunt bom- 
‘ tate, neque quod sapiunt fide, neque denique quod sunt qui- 
‘ dem spe, nisi ex deo in christo gloriatio, per quern sumus m 
‘ ipso, et m deo, a quo sane solo possumus et sapimus, et sumus 
' denique quicquid sumus Hoc m tota hac epistola contendit 
‘ Paulus asserere verum maxime et apertissime m prima 
‘ parte in qua nititur eradicate et funditus toUere falsam 
‘ illam opinionem, qua homines suis viribus se aliquid posse 
‘ arbitrantur, qua sibi confisi, turn deo diffidunt, turn deum 
‘ negligunt Quse hominum arrogaifbia et opmio de seipsis, 
‘ fons est malorum et pestis, ut impossibile sit earn societatem 
‘ sanam et incolumem esse, m qua possunt ahquid, qm sms 
‘ se viribus aliquid posse arbitrantur Secundum vero Pauli 
‘ doctrinam, quse est chnsti doctrma et evangehis consona (si- 
' quidem unus est author et idem spiritus) nihil qmsquam ad 
‘ se ipsum, sed duntaxat ad deum spectare debet, ei se subji- 
‘ cere totum, ilh soli servire, postremo ab lUo expeotare omnia 
‘ et ex lUo solo pendere ut quicquid m chnstiana repub- 
‘ lica (quse dei est civitas) vel vere sentiat, vel recte agat ab 
‘ lUo id totum oredat profioisoi, et acceptum deum referat ' 
—Leaf& 4 , et seq 

{b) ‘ Quod si quando voluerit quempiam preditum sapi- 
* entia eeoulan, cujusmodi Paulus et 63113 discipulus Diony- 
‘ )KUS Arec^^ta ao nonnulh ahi veritates sapientise suse, et 
‘ aooipere et ad alios deferre prof ecto hi nunciaturi ahis quo^ 

' a deo dadicerint, dedita opera nihil magis ouraverunt quam ut 



‘ ex seculo mini sapere viderentur , existimantes mdigntim 
‘ esse ufc cum divims revelatis humana racio commisceatur 
‘nolentes eciam id committere quo putetur veritati oredi 
‘ magis suasione liozmnum quam virtute dei 
‘ Hmc Paulus m docta et erudita Greoia niM veritus est, 
‘ ex se viden stultus et impotens, ac profiteri se nihil scire nisi 
‘ Jesum chnstum et eundem crucifixum nec posse qmCqtiam 
‘ nisi per eundem ut per stulticiam predicationis salvps feciat 
‘ oredentes et ratiocmantes confundet ‘ — Leaf 3, 4 
(o) " Idem etiam potentes non sua quidem potentia et vir- 
‘ tute, sed solius dei per Jesum chnstum dominum nostrum, in 
‘ quo dlud venerandum et adorandum miraculum, quod deus 
‘ ipse coient cum humana natuia , quod qmddam compositum 
‘ ex deo et homme (quod Greci vocant “ Theantropon ”) hic 
‘jjvixit m terns, et pro hommum salute versatus est oum io- 
‘ mmibus, ut eos deo patri suo revocatos reconoiliaret quod 
'idem prsestitit m probatione et ostensione virtutis defen- 
‘ sioneque justieiae usque ad mortem, mortem autem crucis 
‘ quod demde victa morte, fugato diabolo, redempto humano 
' genere, ut hberam habeat potestatem, omnmo sme adversaru 
‘ querela, ebgendi ad se quos velit, ut quos veht vocet, quos 
‘ vocet ]ustificet Quod (mquam) sic victa et prostrata morte, 

' mortisque authors, ex morte idem resurrexit .vivens, ac 
'vivum se multis osterfdit, multisque argumentis compro- 
'bavit Quod turn postremo cementibus discipulis sursum 
‘ut erat deus et homo ascendit ad patrem, lUic ex celo 
‘progressum sui mchoati opens m terns, et perfectionem 
‘ despecturus, ac quantum sibi videbitor contmuo adjuturus 
‘ Quod demde post hsec tandem opportune tempore, rebus 
‘rnatuns, contrarus deo rationibus discussis, longe et a 
i ‘ creatuns suis extermmatis mjustioia videhcet et ignorantia, 

‘ m quarum profbgatione nunc quotidie dei et sapientia et 
‘vurtus m suis mmistns operator, operabiturque usque in 
‘finem Quod turn (mquam) post satis longum conftictum 
‘ et utrmque pugnam mter lucem et tenebras, deo et angelis 
‘ ^ctantibus, tandem die idem dux et dommus exerortuum, 

‘ qui, hic pnmus, beUum mduxit adversams et cum hostibus 
' manum ipse consermt, patientia et morte vmcens, in sub- 
'sidium suocum prducens et prepotens, rediet, ut fugata 
'malitia et stulti^, illustret et bona faciet omnia: utque 
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‘ postremo, lesubcitaus mortuos, ipsam mortem superet 
‘ sua immortalitate, et absorbeat, ac victnros secum rapiat m 
‘ celum, morituros a se longe m sempitemam mortem dis- 
‘ cutiat m tenebras lUas exteriores, ut per ipsum m reformate 
‘ mundo sola vita demceps m perpetuum sapientia et jnstitia 
‘ legaet ' — Leaf b 5 

‘ Quamobrem non ab re qnidem videtnr factum fuisse a 
' deo, uC illo vulgo bominum et qnasi fsece m fundo residents 
‘ longe a dantate postbabita, qm m tarn altam obscuritatem 
‘ non fuerint delapsi, prms et facilius a divmo lumme attinge- 
‘ lentur, qui fuerunt qm mmus m vallem mimdi misenque 
‘ descendemnt, qm altius multo extantes quam alu, merito 
‘ priores exorto justicias sole dlummati faerunt , qm supra 
‘ multitudmem varietatem et pugnam hujus bumihs mundi, 
‘ simpbces, sm similes, et qmeti, extiterunt, tanto propiores 
‘ deo quanto remotius a deo distavermt Quod si deus ipse 
‘ est ipsa nobilitas, sapientia, et potentia , quis non videt 
‘ Petium, Joannem, Jacobum, et id genus rekquos, etiam an- 
‘ tequam veritas dei lUuxerat m terras, tanto alns sapientia et 
‘ viribus prsestitisse, quanto magis abfuermt ab illorum stultitia 
‘ et unpotentia, ut nihil sit noirum, si deus, cujus est bonis 
' sms, meliores ehgere et accommodate, eos habitos stultos et 
' impotentes delegerit, quando qmdam revera umversi munch 
‘ nobiliores fuerunt, a vihtateque mundi magis sejuncti, 

‘ altiusque extantes ut quemadmodum id terrae quod altius 
‘ emineft exorto sole facilius et oitius radus tangitur, ita 
‘ simihter fuit necesse prodeunte luce quae illuminaret omnem 
‘ hommem venientem m hunc mundum, pnus irradiaret eos 
' qm magis m homimbus eminuennt et quasi montes ad 
‘ hommum valles extitermt Ad ahos autem qm sunt m imo 
' in regions frigoris, nebulosa sapientia obducti, et tardius 
‘ penetrant ohvim radii, et ilhc diffioihus illummant et citius 
‘ destituunt, nisi forte vehementius memnbentes ramfecennt 
‘nubem et lenifecermt hommem ut abjectis omnibus quae 
‘ habet, evolet in dbristum. Quod si fecent, turn emergit in 
‘ oonditionem et statum Petn ao tahum parvulormn quos 
* dt«inm oontempserit, ut per earn viam ascendSt ad ventatem 
‘ qui ipse est duastus qm dixit, " Nisi conversi fuentis et effi- 
' “ oiammi siout paxvuh non rntrabitis m regnum oadorum " 
‘ Qm parvuh, sme dubio, sunt majores ilhs qm magm in 
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‘ mundo reputantur, ac ideo jure a deo ad sua mybteiia ante- 
‘ positi ' — Leaf b 8 

(e) ‘ Augustas sane et minutis sunt animis qui boo non 
‘ vident, quique sentaunt de seculanbus rebus contendendum 
‘ esse, et m bisce jus quserendum suum , qui ignorant quse sit 
‘ divina justataa, quae injustatia , quique etiam bomun«i 0 nes, 
‘ quorum stultitia baud scio ndenda ne sit magis quam'de- 
' flenda, sed certe deflenda, quoniam ex ea eoclesia calamita- 
‘ tern sentit, ac pssne eversionem Sed ilb bomunciones per- 
‘ diti (qmbus boc nostrum seculum plenum est) m quibusque 
‘ sunt etiam qui mimme debent esse ecclesiastici viri, et qui 
‘ babentur m eedesia primam Bb (mquam) ignan penitus 
‘ evangebcse et apostobcse doctrmse, ignan divinse justitase, 

‘ Ignan cbnstaanse ventatas, sobti sunt dicere causam dei,^jus 
‘ eoelesiae, patnmomum cbnsti, bona sacerdotal, defendi a se 
‘ oportere et sine peccato non posse non defendi 0 angustaa i 
' 0 caecitas I 0 misena istorum, qui quum meunt rataonem 
‘ perdendi omnia, non solum baec seculana, sed ilia quoque 
‘ etiam sempiterna , quumque ipsa perdunt, putant se tamen 
‘ eadem acquirere, defendete et conservare , qui ipso rerum 
‘ exitu ubique m ecolesia bomines, ipsis piscibus ocubs 
‘ durioribus, non cemuni quae contentionibus judicusque dis- 
‘ pendia religionis, dimuHitao auotontatis, negbgentia cbnsti, 

‘ blaspbemia dei, seqmtur Ea etiam ipsa denique, quae ipsi 
‘ vocant “ bona ecclesiae," quaeque putant se suis btagataonibus 
‘ vel tenere vel recuperare , quae quotadie paulatim etUatenter 
'turn aimttunt, turn a^e oustodnmt, siquidem magi s vi 
‘ quam bommum bberabtate et cbaritate, quo mbi'l ecclesia 
‘ indigmus esse potest In qua procul dubio eadem debet esse 
'ratio conservandi quae data fuennt quondam, quae fuerit 
‘ comparandi Amor dei et proximi, desidenum cdestaum, 

‘ contemptus mundanorum, vera pietas, rebgioj ^cbamtas, 
‘benigmtas erga bommes, simpbcitas, pataentia, tolerantaa 
‘ malorum, studium semper bene faoiendi vel omnibus bomi- 
' mbus ut [m Constanta] bono malum vmcant, bommum am- 
mos consoitavit ubique tandem ut de eodesia chnsti bene 
opmairentur, ’ a. faveant, earn amait, m earn ben^ci et 
' bberales sint, darentque mcessanter, datasque etiam data 
accumulent, quum viderant m eodesiastuas viris nullam 
'avantiam, mfium abusum bberabtp.ti8 suae. Quod si qui 
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‘ supremam partem teneant m cluistiana ecclesia (id est 
‘ sacerdoteb) vututem (quae acquismt oimiia) perpetuo tenu- 
‘ issent adhucve tenerent , profecto si staret causa, efEectus 
‘ sequeretur, vel auctus vel conservatus, hommesque ecclesi- 
‘ astioi non solum qmeti possiderent sua , sed plura etiam 
‘ accipefent possidenda Sed quum aquae (ut ait David) 
‘ ifttraverant usque animos nostros, quumque cupiditatis et 
‘ avaritise fluotibus obruunur, nec illud audimus, Dmtiae si 
‘ affluant, nolite cor apponere, quumque neglecta lUa virtute 
‘ et ]ustitia et studio conservandi ampMcandique regni dei m 
‘ terns, quod sacerdotio nec exposcenti nec expectanti ejusmodi 
‘ acquismt omnia, animos suos (proh nephas t ) in dlos ap- 
‘ pendices et pendulas divitias convertermt, quod onus est 
‘ potius ecclesiae quam ornamentum, tunc ita illo retrospectu 
‘ canes lUi et sues ad vonutum, et ad volutabrum luti, infir- 
' maverunt se amissa pulohra et placida conservatnce rerum 
‘ virtute , ut quum vident recidere a se quotidie quod virtus 
‘ comparavit, rmpotentes dumcant et turpiter sane confligunt 
‘ intei se et cum laicis cum sui nominis infamia et ignommia 
‘ rebgionis, et ejus rei etiam quam macmne quaerunt mdies 
‘ nia]ore dispendio ac perditione non videntes caeci, si qui 
‘ [ ] acquisierit abquid necessano ejus contranum idem 

‘ auferre "opoitere Contemptus ,mun^ mimdanarumque 
‘ rerum quern docuit cbnstus comparavit omnia , contra 
‘ eaiundem amor amittet et perdet omma Quis non videt 
‘ quunif virtute praestitimus, nos tunc bona mundi ]ure exigere 
‘ non potuisse nisi quatenus tenuiter ad victum vestitumque 
‘ pertineat quo jubet Paulus contenti simus Quis (mquam) 

‘ non videt multo minus nunc nos exigere debere, quum 
‘ omnis virtutis expertes sumus, quumque ab ipsis laicis nihil 
‘ fere nisi tonsa coma, et corona, capitio, et demissa toga, 

‘ difEerunus, nisi hoc dicat quispiam (dendens nos), quum 
‘ nimo sumus relapsi m mundum, quae sunt mundi et partem 
‘ nostram m mundo nos expostulare posse , ut non amphus 
‘ dicamus, Donainus pars haereditatis nostrae , sed nobis 
‘ dwmtur, Meroedem vestram recepistis. 0 bone deus, quam 
'pttiieret nos hujus descensus m mundum, si essemus 
‘memores amons dei erga nos, exemph chxisti, digmtatis 
' religionis dixistiansB, professionis et nominis nostn/ — 
Leaf A. 3-5 
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(/) 'Hic obstupesco et exclamo lUud Pauh mei, '' 0 altitude 
* divitiarum sapientise et scientias dei 0 sapientia admii- 
" abiliter bona liommibus et misericors, ut ]ure tua pia benig- 
" mtas altitude divitiarum potest appellari, qui conunendaiib 
" cbaritatem tuam in nobis voluisti m nos tarn essejiberalis 
' ut temetipsum dares pro nobis, ut tibi et deo nos reddere- 
^ mur 0 pia, 0 benigna, 0 benefica sapientia, 0 os, yerbum, 
^ et veritas dei in bomme, verbum veridicum et verificans, qui 
' voluisti nos docere humanitus ut nos divmitus sapiamus, 

' qui voluisti esse m bomme ut nos m deo essemus Qui 
' demque voluisti m bonune bumiliari usque ad mortem, 

' mortem autem^crucis, ut nos exaltaremur usque ad vitam, 

‘ vitam autem dei ^ 
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ON THE DATE OE MORE’S BHiTH 

The following correspondence m ‘ Notes and Queries ' (Oct 
1868) may be considered, I think, to set at rest the date of 
Su Thomas More's birth 

No 1 (Oct 17, 1868) 

Some months ago I found the followmg entries, relating 
‘ to a family of the name of More, on two blank leaves of 
‘ a MS m the Gale collection, m the hbrary of Trimty 
‘ College, Cambridge The class mark of the volume is 
‘ “ 0 2 21 " Its contents are very miscellaneous Among 
‘ other things is a copy of the poem of Walter de Bibles- 
‘ worth, printed by Mr Thomas Wright m his volume of 
‘ Vo&ily>danes from the Arundel MS The date of this is 
‘ early fourteenth century. The names of former possessors 
‘ of the volume are “ Le Hudd*' and “ 6 Carew , ” the 
‘ latter bemg probably Sir George Carew, afterwards Earl of 
‘ Totn^s The entries which I have copied are on the last 
‘ leaf sftid the last leaf but one of the volume I have added 
‘ the dates m square brackets, and expanded the contractions 

' " M'* quod die domimoa m vigiha Sancti Marce Evange- 
‘ “ liste Anno Eegni Regis Edwardi quarti post conquestum 
‘ “ Anghe quartodeoimo Johannes More Gent mantatus fuit 
‘ " Agneti fOUe Thome Graunger m parochia sancti Egidi] 

‘ " extra Grepylgate london. [24 April, 1474 ] 

‘ “ quod die sabbat; m vigilia sancti gregorij pape 
‘ “ mter horam pnmam & horam seoundam post Mendiem 
' " eiusdem diei Anno Regm Regis Edwardi quarti post con- 
‘ ** questum Anghe XT'* nata fuit Johanna More filia Johannis 
' " More Gent. [11 March, 1474-6 ] 

* “ quod die veneais proximo post Festum punficaoionis 
‘ " beate Marie vu^jnis videlicet septimo die Februan] inter 
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‘ “ korauL secundam et koram terciam in Mane natus fuit 
‘ “ Tkomas More fikus Jokannis More Gent Anno Eegm 
‘ “ Eegis Edwardi quarti post conqueatum Angke decimo 
‘“septimo [7 Feb 1477-8] 

‘ “ M^ quod die dominioa videkcet vltuno die Januaiij 
‘ “ inter koram. septunam et koram octauam ante Meridiem 
‘ “ Anno regm Eegis Edwardi quarti decimo octauo nata 
‘ “ fmt Agatka fika Jokannis More Gentilman [31 Jan 
‘ ‘ 1478-9 ] 

‘ “ M'^ quod die Martis videkcet v]*" die Juni] mter koram 
‘ “ decimam & koram vndecimam ante Meridiem natus fuit 
‘ “ Jokannes More fikus Jokannis More Gent Anno regm 
‘ “ Eegis Edwardi quarti vioesimo [6 June, 1480 ] 

‘ “ Me^ quod die lune viz tercio die Septembns inter 
‘ ‘ koram secundam & koram terciam m Mane natus fdit 
‘ ‘ Edwardus Moore fikus Jokannis More Gent Anno regm 
‘ “ regis Edwardi post conquestum sx]® [3 Sept 
‘ “ 1481 ] 

‘ “ M^ quod die domimca videkcet xxq® die Septembns 
' “ anno regm regis Edwardi m]** sxi]® mter koram quartam 
‘ “ & qumtam m Mane nata fmt Ekzabetk More fika Jokan- 
‘ “ ms More Gent " [22 Sept 1482 ] 

‘ It will be seen tkat tkese entries record tke mamage of a 
‘ Jokn More, gent , m tke* pansk okurck of St Giles, Cnpple- 
‘ gate, and tke birtks of kis six ckildien, Jokanna, Tkomas, 
‘ Agatka, Jokn, Edward, and Ekzabetk , 

‘ Now it IS known tkat Sir Tkomas More was bom, his 
‘ biographers vaguely say, about 1480 m Mfik Street, Ckeap- 
‘ side, which is m the parish of St Giles, Cnpplegate , tkat he 
‘ was tke son of Sir Jokn More, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, 
‘who, at tke time of'kis son's birtk, was a barrister, and 
‘ would be descnbed as “ John More, gent ” , and tkat he had 
‘ two sisters, Jane or Joane (Wordsworth's Ecd Btoff. ii 49), 
‘ marned to Eickard Stafferton, and Ekzabetk, wife to Jokn 
‘Eastall tke pnnter, and mother of Sir Wilkam Eastall 
' (bom 1608), afterwards Lord Chief Justice of tke Queen's 
* Bench, 

‘ Tke third entry above given records the birth of Thomas, 
‘ son of Jokn More, who had been maraed m tke ckuxok of 
‘ St Giles, Cripplegate, and may be presumed to have kved 
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‘ in the paiibh The date of his birth is Feb 7, 1477-8 , that 
‘ IS, accoiding to modern reckoning, 1478, and therefore 
‘ “ about 1480 ” Oddly enough, the day of the week m this 
‘ entry is wrong It is Friday, which in 1477-8 was Feb 6 
‘ But Thomas was bom between two and three m the morn- 
‘ mg of Saturday, Feb 7 The confusion is obvious and 
‘ iia,tural 

Thfe second and last entiies record the births of his sisters 
‘ Johanna and Elizabeth The former of these names ap- 
‘ pears to have been a favourite in the family of Srr John 
‘ More, and was the name of his grandmother, the daughter 
‘ of John Leycester 

‘ I may add, that the entries are aU m a contemporary 
‘ hand, and their formal character favours the supposition 
that they were made by some one famihar with legal docu- 
' ments, and probably by a lawyer 

‘ This romaikable series of coincidences led me at fiist to 
‘ boheve that I had discovered the entry of the birth of Sir 
‘ Thomas Moie But, upon investigation, I was met by a 
‘ difi&cidty which at piesent I have been unable to solve In 
‘ the hfe of the Chancellor by Oresacre More, his great- 
‘ grandson, the natoae of Sur Thomas More's mother is said to 
‘ have been “ Handcombe of HoUiweH m Bedfordshire " This 
‘ fact IS not mentioned by Roper, who hved many years m 
‘ his house, and married his favourite daughter, or by any 
‘ otheaof his biographers The question, therefore, is whether 
‘ the authonty of Oresacre More on this pomt is to be 
‘ admitted as absolute. He was not born tiU nearly forty 
‘ years after Sir Thomas More's death, and his book was not 
‘ wntten till between eighty and nmety years after it We 
‘ must take mto consideration these facts m estimatmg the 
‘ amount of weight to be attached to his evidence as to the 
‘ name “of his great-great-grandmother 

‘ Were there then two John Mores of the tank: of gentle- 
‘ men, both apparently lawyers, hving at the same time, m 
‘ the same parish, and both havmg three children beapng 
‘ the same names ; or was John More, who mamed Agnes 
' Qxaunger, the future Chief Justice and father of the future 
‘ rihflTi flflllo r ? To these questions, m the absence of Gr^asre 
'More’s statement, the accumulation of comcidences would 
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‘ have made it easy to give a very positive answer Is his 
‘ authority to be weighed against them * 

‘ Stapyiton’s assertion that Sir Thomas More had no 
‘ brothers presents no difficulty, as they may have died in 
‘ infancy The entries which I have quoted would explain 
‘ why he was called Thomas, after his maternal grandfather 
‘ If any heraldic readers of “ Notes and Queries ” coilld 
‘ find what are the arms quartered with those of Mdte upon 
' the Chancellor’s tomb at Chelsea, they would probably throw 
‘ some light upon the question. Mr Hunter describes them 
‘ as " three bezants on a chevron between three unicorns’ 
‘ “ heads ” 

‘William Alois Weight 
‘ Trmity College, Cambridge ’ 


No 2 (Oct 31, 1868) 

‘ There can, I think, be no reasonable doubt that Mr 
‘ Wright’s discovery has set at rest the perplexmg question 
‘ of the true date of Sir Thomas More’s birth In the note m 
‘ the Appendix to my “ Oxford Reformers ” I was obhged to 
‘ leave the question undecided, whilst inchned to beheve that 
‘ the weight of evidence preponderated m favour 'of the re- 
‘ ceived date — 1480 What appeared almost mcontrovertible 
‘ evidence m favour of 1480 was the evidence of the pictures 
‘ of Sir Thomas More’s family by Holbem The mqist cei- 
‘ tamly authentic of these is the original pen-and-ink sketch 
‘ in the Basle Museum Upon Mechel’s engraving of this 
‘ (dated 1787), Sir Thomas’s age is marked " 60,” and at the 
‘ bottom of the picture is the inscnption, “ Johannes Holbein 
‘ ” ad Vivum dehn Londmi 1530 ” This seemed to be 
‘ almost conclusive evidence that he was bom in 1480. If 
‘ Sic Thomas was born m Feb 1478, according to the newly 
‘ discovered entries, and was fifty when the picture was 
‘ sketched by Holbem, the sketch obviously cannot have been 
‘ made m 1530, but two or three years earher 

‘Now if it -may be supposed that the sketch was made 
' during the su mm er or autumn of 1627, I think it wdl be 
‘ found that all other chronological difficulties will vanish 
‘ before the newly discovered date 
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‘ 1 More himself would be m bis fiftieth year in 1627 
‘ 2 Ann Cresaore, marked on the sketch as “ 15,” would 
‘ have only recently completed her fitfteenth year, as, accord- 
‘ mg to her tombstone, she was m her sixty-sis±h year m 
‘ Deo 1677 , and according to the inscription on the Buxford 
‘ picture she was born in 3 Henry VIII 

‘■8 Margaret Eoper, marked on the sketch “ 22,” would 
‘ be' born m 1606 or 1506, and this would allow of More's 
‘ marriage having taken place m 20 Henry VII 1605, as 
‘ stated on the Burford picture 

‘ 4 Sir Thomas would be forty-one m July, 1619, and this 
‘ accords with Erasmus's statement m his letter to Hutten 
' of that date {Efut ccccxlvii ) — “ ipse novi hominem, non 
‘ “ majorem annis mgvnU trihus, nam nunc non muUum 
‘ “ excessU gmd/ragesvmum ” He would be only one year past 
‘forty Erasmus first became aequamted with More pro- 
‘ babiy m the course of 1498, when (bemg bom m February) 

‘ he was m his twentieth year The “ vigmti tribus ” must 
‘ in any case be an error 

‘ 5 John More, ]un , marked “ 19 ” m the sketch, would 
‘ be ” more or less than thirteen ” as reported by Erasmus'in 
‘ 1621 {Efist dev ) 

‘ 6 Mgie's epigram, which speaks of “ qumque lustra ” 

‘ e twenty-five years) havmg passed smee he was “ quater 
‘ “ quatuor ” (sixteen), and thus makes him forty-one when 
‘ he wrote it, would (if he was bom m 1478) give 1519 as the 
' date of the epigram , and this corresponds with the fact, 

‘ that the Basle edition of 1618 {Mon Epigrammaia, Froben) 

‘ did notl contain it, while it was inserted m the second 
‘ edition of 1520 

‘ 7 There is a passage in Mote's “ History of Eichard 
‘ “ III ,” in which the writer speaks of havmg himself over- 
' heard a conversation which took place in 1483 

‘ Mj Gaitdner, in his “ Letters, &:o of Eichard IH and 
‘ “ Henry VII ” (vol u preface, p xxi), rightly pomts out 
‘ that, if bom in 1480, Mote, bemg then only three years old, 
‘could not have remembered overhearmg a conversation 
‘ But if bom m Feb. 1478, he would be m has sixth year, 

‘ and could easily do so. 

‘Oa tihe whole, therefore, the newly discovered date 
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‘ dispels all the apparent difficulties with which the received 
' date IS beset, if only it may be assumed that the tiue date 
‘ of the Basle sketch was 1627, and not (as inscribed upon 
' Meohers engraving and upon the English pictures of the 
‘ family of Sir Thomas More) 1630 

‘ Smce I published my “ Oxford Reformers ” I have 
' obtamed a photograph of the Basle sketch itself, which* djs- 
' pels this difficulty also, as it bears upon it no date atc^l ’ 

‘ The date, 1630, on the pictures appears to rest upon 
‘no good authority Holbem, in fact, had left England 
‘the year before I therefore have httle doubt that the 
‘ remarkable document discovered by Mr Wright is perfectly 
‘ genuine 

‘ Should the arms quartered with those of More upon the 
‘ Chancellor'’s tomb at Chelsea prove to be the arms of 
‘ “ Graunger,” the evidence would indeed be complete 
‘ Hitchm ‘ Fuedeeio Seebohm ‘ 


No 3 (Oct 31, 1868) 

‘ Mr Wright will find the hneage of Su: Thomas More and 
‘ his father discussed at some length m my “ Judges of Eng- 
‘ “ land,” vol v pp 19Q-206 , and I have very hfitle doubt 
‘ that the John More whose marriage is recorded m the first 
‘ entry was the person who afterwards became a Judge (not 
‘ Chief Justice, as Mr Wnght by mistake calls him), and 
‘ that Thomas More, whose birth is recorded m the third 
‘ entry, was the illustrious Lord Chancellor The only diffi- 

* oulty arises from John More’s wife being named “ Agnes 
‘ “ daughter of Thomas Grainger , ” but this difficulty is 
‘ easily discarded, smce Cresacre More, who wrote between 
‘ eighty and mnely years after the Chancellor’s death, is the 
‘ only author who gives another name, and his other bio- 

* graph®, who wrote immediately aftOT^his death, giv® the 
‘ lady no name at aE, 

‘ John More mamed three times , and he must have been 
‘ a very young man on his first xnamage with A^gnes Graunger 
‘ (supposing that to be the name of his fimt wife), by whom 
‘ only he had children 

‘ I have stat^ m my account that there were two John 
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‘ Mores who were contempoiaries at a period considerably 
" earber, one of Lincoln's Inn and the other of the Middle 
' Temple Of the Imeage of the latter there is no account , 
‘ but of the former I have stated my conviction that he was 
‘ the father of the John More whose marriage is here recorded, 
‘ and consequently the grandfather of Sir Thomas More , and 
‘ tjBiffi, as both the John Mores had onginally fiUed dependent 
‘ enJplogment m Lmcoln's Inn, the modest description of his 
‘ origm given by Sir Thomas m his epitaph, “ famihd non 
‘ “ celebri, sed honestsl natus,” is at once accounted for 

‘ Edwajeud Eoss ' 


No 4 (Oct 31, 1868) 

. ‘ Permit me to set your correspondent right in a minor 
‘ particular, which he looks to as confirming his theory, though 
‘ I trust he may be able to substantiate it otherwise Mr 
‘ Wnght says — “ Mdk Street, Cheapside is in the 

‘ “ parish of St Giles, Gripplegate " it is not so, as several 
‘ parishes intervene, Milk Street is wUMn the walls, where- 
' as St Giles's is wUhout Mr Wright might have seen this 
‘ by the wording of his first quotation — “ m parochia Egidij 
‘ “ extra Qrepylgate,” the word “extra" implies beyond the 
‘ walls Milk Street is in the ward of Gripplegate Within, 
‘ not in the paruh of St Giles Without, Gripplegate — 
‘ a distmction not obvious to strangers 

‘ A^eat part of the district now called Gripplegate With- 
‘ oui was onginally moor or fen we have a Moorfields, 
‘ now fields no more , and a “ More " or Moor Lane I cannot 
‘ suppose the latter to have been named after the author of 
‘ “ Utopia , " but as he really emanated from this locality, 
‘ possibly family was named from the neighbouring moor 
‘ The Gbancellor bore for his crest “ a Moor's head afEront6e 
‘ " sable " I would not wish to affront his memory by addmg 
' more, but your readers will find something on this subject 
8rd S. xii 199, 238. ‘A H/ 
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No 6 (Nov 5, 1868) 

^ I am indebted to your correspondents, Mr Foss and A H , 
' for tbeir corrections of two inaccuracies m my paper on Sir 
' Thomas More Fortunately, neither of these affects the 
' strength of my case It is sufficient that Milk Street and 
' the church of St Giles^ Cripplegate, are so near as to r^h^er 
' it probable that a resident in the one might be married at 
' the other If, therefore, for the same parish I substitute 
' “ the same ward," my case remains substantially as strong 
' as before My mistake arose from not observing that the 
' map m Strype^s edition of Stowes Survey/, which I consulted, 
" was a map of Cripplegate Ward, and not of the parish of 
^St Giles^ 

^ Before writing to you, I had, of course, consulted Mr 
' Fosses Judges of England, but found nothing there bearing 
^ upon the pomt on which I wanted assistance, viz , the name 
^ and arms of Sir Thomas Morels mother 

'William Alois Wright 

' Trinity College, Cambridge ^ 
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CATALOGUE OF EARLY EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF 
ERASMUS IN MY POSSESSION 

AD 

1506 D Erasmi &c Adagiorum Collectanea, Rursus ab 
eodem recognita atque aucta [also] Erasmi 
yaria epigrammata 

In sedibus Joannis Barbier xviu Marti] m dvi 

1506 D Erasmi &c Adagiorum Collectanea, Rursus ab eodem 
recognita atque aucta [but without the epi- 
grams] 

Ex sedibus Asoensiams pridie natalis dominioi m dvi 

1608 Erasmi Rot Adagiorum chihades tres, ac centurise fere 
totidem 

Venetiis m sedibus Aldi, mense Sept mdviii 

1611 Morise Encomium Erasmi Roterodami Declamatio 

Argentorati in sedibus M Soburem, mense augusto anno m d Xi 

1612 CoUectanea Adagiorum &c Erasmi Ex Tertia Recogni- 

tione (With prefatory letter of Schureriufe dated 
xiiii Calendas Julii mdix ) 

Argentorati [Strasburg] stanneis calamis denuo exscnpta in 
offioma Matthise Soburem, mense Junio m d xii 

1512 De ratione studii, &c 

Officium discipulorum ex Quintihano 
Concio de puero Jesu, &c 
Bxpostulatio Jesu ad mortales 
Canmna scholaria 

Argentorati, Ex sedibus Soburenanis mense Julio M D Xtc. 

1613 De Duphci Copia rerum ac verborum Commentam duo 

[A reprmt of the first edition of Pans ] 

Argentorat M Soburenus exscnpsit, mense Januano M D xm * 

1514. De ratione studii, &c 
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0£&cium discipulorum ex Qumtiliano 
Concio de puero Jesu ad mortales 
Carmina scholaria 

Argentoratx ex sedibus M Sohureni, ro^nse Augusto, anno 
M D xnn 

1514 Parabolarum sive Simihmn liber (Prefatory letter of 
’Erasmus to iEgidius dated mdxhh Idibus Octobreis ) 

Argentorati ex sedibus Scburenanis, mense Becembn md xtttt 
(First edition ? ) 

1514 Opuscula abquot, Erasmo Rot castigatore et mterprete 

Cato ampleetens prsecepta Mum Publiam, Septem 
Sapientum celebria dicta, lustitutum Cbristiani 
bommis, &c 

Colomeinedibus Martini Werdenensis,xii KalendasDecembres 
1514(2) De duplici Copia Verborum ac rerum commentani 
duo Ab Autbore ipso ddigentissime recogmti et 
emaculati atque m plerisque loeis auoti 
Item Epistola Erasrm ad Jacobum Vuymphelmgium 
Selestatmum 
Item Parabolae, &o 

Argentorat Sohurerius 

1515 Enchiridion Mihtis Christiam (Without the letter to 

Volzius ) 

LypsifiB in sedibus Valentim Scbumans Sexto Calendse Sep- 
tembris, m n xv • 

1616 Enchiridion Mihtis Chnstiani (Without the letter to 
Volzius ) 

Dfeputatio de Tedio et Pavore Chnsti 
Exhortatio ad vurtutem, &c 
Preoatio ad Virgmis fihum Jesum 
Psean virgmi Matri, &c 
Obsecratio ad Manam 
Oratio m laudem puen Jesu 
Bnarratio allegonca m Pnmum Psalmum 
Carmen de casa natahtia puen Jesu. 

Canmna complura de puero Jesu 
Oarmma de angehs 

Carmen Grseoamcum Virgim sacrum Manse 

ikXgentoroti apud M Sdninffium, messe Septembn, m n xv. 
1616. Brasmi Boterodami Enairatio m Pnmum Psalmum 
Davidicura 


m;m2 
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Martini Dorpu ad eundem Bpistola, de Monse Encomio, 
&c 

Erasmi ad Dorpram Apologia 

Louami Tkeodoncxis Marfcinus excudebat, Mense Octobi mdxv 

1515 Cato Erasmi Opuscula aliquot Precepta Mimi 

Publiani , Septem sapientum celebria dicta , Insti- 
tutum cbristiani bominis, &c 

Oolome in edibns Quentell m cccco xv 

1516 Novum Instrumentum 

Basilese in sedibus Joannis Frobenii Hammelbnrgensis, Mense 
Februano Anno M D xvi 

1516 Collectanea Adagiorum, &c 

Argentorati M Soburerins exscnpsit, Mense Maio M d xvi 

1516 Enchiridion, &c (containing the same matter as the 
Strasburg edition of 1515) 

Argentorati apud M Sohurerium, Mense Junio, m n xvi 

1516 Institutio Pnncipis Christiani cum aliis nonnullis, 
VIZ — ^Precepta Isocratis, &c , Panegyricum gratu- 
latorium, &c ad Prmcipem Philippum , Libellus 
Plutarchi de discrmnne adulatorjs^et amici 

Lonanii apud Theodoncum Martinum Alustensem, Mense 
AugUSto, MDXVI 

1516 Erasmi Roterodami Bpistolae, ad Leonem X, ad 

Cardmalem GMmannum, ad Cardiiialem S Georgii, 
ad MartmuiM Dorpium Ejusdem m laudem urbis 
Selestadn Paneg 3 uricum Carmen 
Lypsise impressit Valentinus Scbuman a n m Of ccc xvi 

1517 Aliquot Epistole saneque elegantes Erasmi Roberodami, 

et ad hunc aliorum eruditissimorum hommum, 
antehac nunquam excusee preater unam et alteram 
(Containing 39 letters ) 

Lovami apud Theodoncum Martinum, anno m p xvn mense 
Apnli 

1517 Scarabeus, cum scboliis 

Basilese apud Joannem Frobenium, Mense Maio, m j> xvn 

1517 Bellum 

Basilese apud Joannem Frobenmm, Mense Apnli, M x> xvn 
1517 De Ooto Oratioxus Partium constructione Libellus 
Mtasmo autore 

Basilese , In ofScina Adse Petn, mense Augusto, m d xvn 
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1517 Enchmdion, &e (containing the same matter as the 
Strasburg edition of 1515) 

Argentoiati apud M Schurermm mense Novembii, m d wn 

1517 In epistolam Pauli ad Komanos Paraphrasis (First 

edition ) 

• Iiouanii Ex ofiicma Theodo Martin Mense Novembn, m d n 

1618 ^Aliquot Epistolse saneque elegantes Erasmi Rotero- 
•dami, et ad hunc aliorum eruditissimorum hominum 
(Containing 66 letters ) 

In iEdibus Eiobenianis apud molytam German se Basiliam , 
• mense Januario, Anno m d xvni 

1518 J)e Optimo Eeip Statu deque nova insula Vtopia libellus 

vere aureus Thomae Mon 
Epigrammata Thomae Mon 
Epigrammata Des Erasmi Rot 

Basiliae apud Joannem Erobenium, mense Mariio m n iir 

1518* Enchiridion militis Christiam (With prefatory letter 
to Volzius ) 

Disputatiuncula de Pavore, &>g Jesu 

Jo Coleti Responsio 

Basilius in Esaiam e Graeco versus 

Epistola exhortatoria, &c 

Piecatio ad Jesum 

Paean* virgim matri, &c 

Ooncio de puero Jesu 

Enarratio primi Psalmi 

0<ie de casa natalitia pueri Jesu 

Expostulatio Jesu 

Hymni de Michaele, &c 

Basiieae apud Jo Erobenium, m d xvni Qumtili mense 

1618. Auctanum selectarum aliquot Epistolarum Erasmi 
Roterodami ad Eruditos, et horum ad ilium 

Apud molytam Basileam (Prefatory letter of Beatus Blienanus 

* dated x% Oalendas Septembreis u x> xvnr ) 

1618 Institute bom et Christiam pnncipis, &c 
Prsscepta Isocratis, &c 
Panegyricus &c. ad Prinoipem Philippum. 

Eibellus Plutaxohi, &o 

Bftsilsse apud J IVobeuum, mense Julio UDXrnx 

Also, Plutarchi opuscula qiuedam D Erasmo Rot 
Philippo Melanchthone &c mterpretibus 

Basilese apud J Vrobenium, mense Septembn m D ivni. 
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1518 Querela Pacis undique gentium ejectee also — 
In genere Consolatono de Morte declamatio 

Lipsise ex aedibus Valentmi Sobuinann, 1518 

1619 Ratio sen Compendium verse Theologise 

Basileae apud Jo Biobenmm, mense Januario m t> xjx 

1619 Paraolesis 

Basileae apud Jo !Frobemum, mense Februario m d^xix* 

1619 Novum Testamentum onme, multo quam * antehac 
diligentius ab Erasmo Rot recognitum, &c (Second 
edition ) 

Basileae m aedibus Joanms Brobenii, M d xix mense Martio 

1619 D Erasmi Rot m Novum Testamentum ab eodem 
denuo recognitum Annotationes 

Basileae apud Joannem IVobenium, mense Martio m d xe^ 

1519 Collectanea Adagiorum, &c 

Argentorati M Scburenus exscnpsit mense Martio 1519 

1519 *In Hynmum Aviae Chnsti Annse dicttun ab Erasmo 
Eoterodamo Soboba Jacobi Spiegel Selestadiensis 

In officina exousona Segismundi Gnm Medioi et Maroi Vuyr 
sung, Augustae Vindeiicorum [Augsburg] m d xix quarto 
Non Mar 

1619 D Erasmi Rot Apologia pro declamatione de laude 
matrimonii 

Apud Joannem ftobemum, mense Maio m n xix 

1619 De ratione studii, &c (Containing the same pieces as 
tie edition of 1612 ) 

Argentorati Ex sedibus M Sohurerii, mense Junio P xix 

1519 In Epistolam Pauli ad Galatas Paraphrasis per Eras- 
mum Rot recens ab lUo conscripta et nunc primum 
typis excusa . 

Basilese apud Jo Erobenium, mense Augusto m p xix 

1519 Ex Novo Testamento Quatuor Evangelia jam denuo ab 
Erasmo Roter recognita, emendata ac libenus versa, 
&c 

liipsise ex officina industm Valentini Sobumanm* 1619 
15 Kalendas Novembns 

1619 Mori8B encomium iterum, pro castigatissimo castigatius, 
una bum Listrii commentariis, &o 

Basilese in sedibus Jo ’Erobenii, mense Novembn, M P ix 

1619 (^) ErasmiRot Apologia, ref ellenssuspicionesquorundam 
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diotitantium dialogum D Jacobi Latomi (To 

whiob IS added, but m different type, the ‘ Dialogue ' 
of Latomus ) 

Basle IVoben (The woodcut on the title page has the in- 
scription, HANS HOLB ) 

1619 Enclimdion, &c (Containing the same matter as the 

Basle edition of 1618 ) 

Colonise, apud Eucharium Cervicornum, mdxix 
1519 D Erasmi Rot Opuscula, containing Paraclesis, 
Ratio sen Compendium verse theologise, and Axgu- 
menta m omneis Apostolorum epistolas 
Lipsise apud Melchiorem Lottheaum 1519 

1519 In Epistolam Pauli ad Galatas Paraphrasis per Eras- 

mum Roterodamum, recens ab lUo conscripta, et 
nunc primum typis excusa 

Lypsiae ex officina Schumanniana 1519 

1520 Bncbmdion Mihtis Christiam (with letter to Vokius) 

(At the end is added the Letter of Erasmus to 
John Colet, from Oxford, Eras Op v p 1263, and 
referred to supra, p 133 ) 

Moguntise, apud Joannem Schoeffer, m n xx mense Januano 

1620 Paraphrases D Brasmi in Epistolas Pauli Apostoli ad 

Jlhomanos, Cormthios, et Galatas 

Basilese, in ajd Frob per Hieronymum Frob Joan Filium 
Menso Januano mdxx 

1620 Paraphrases m Epistolam Pauli ad Ephesios, Phihppen- 
ses et Oolossenses et m duas ad Thessalonicenses 
Basilese m sedibtis Joanms SVobenu, jueose Martio m>xx, 
1620 Paraphrases m Epistolas Pauh ad Timotheum duas, ad 
Titum unam et ad Phdemonem unam 
Basiless m ssdibus Joaimis IVobemi, mense Martao mbxx 
1620 Annotationes Bdovardi Leei m Annotationes Novi Testa- 
nenti D Erasmi (With the replies of Erasmus ) 
Basilese ex tedibus Joanius lYobemi, mense Maio m d^x. 

1620 Annotationes Bdovardi Leei in Annotations Nov: 
Testamenti D. Erasmi 

Basilese ex sedibns Joanms Bcob xu Calendsi|i AngnsiMi k & xx 

1620 De Eatione Studu, &o 

Qffioium Discipulorum ex Qumtiliano. 
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Ooncio de puero Jesu, &c 
Expostulatio Jesu ad Morfcales 
Carmina Scholana 

Selestadii m seclibus Lazan Sohuierii, mense Aiigusto, anno 

M D XX 

1620 Apologia Erasmi de ^ In prmcipio erat Sermo 
Basilese apud Jo Fiobenmm, m b x\ 

And also, with, continuous paging, 

Epistolae aliquot eruditorum virorum ex quibus per- 
spicuum quanti sit Eduardi Leei virulentia 
Basilese ex aedibus Joaimis lYobenii, mdxx mense Augusto 

1620 Parabolarum sive Similium Liber Ex seounda recogni- 
tione 

Selestadu in aedibus Lazan Scbni eiii, mense Augnsto M n xx 

1520 Adagia Ex qiiarta Autoris recognitione 

Basilese ex sedibns Joannis Frobenii, mense Ootobn M x> \\ 

1620 Antibarbarorum D Erasnn Eot Liber unus 

Basilese apud Jo Frobenmm, M d xx 

1520 D Erasmi Eot Epistola ad Cardinalem Mogunbinum, 
qua commonefacit dims celsitudinem de causa Doc- 
tons Martmi Lutberi 

Selestadu in oflfioina Scbureriana, sumptu Nicolai Oufeni 
bibliopolse Selestadiensis, m x> xx 

1621 De duplici copia verborum ac rerum Commentaru duo 
De rations studii 

De laudibus literarise societatis, reipublicae ac«magi- 
stratuum urbis Argentmse 
Basilese apud Jo Frobenium, mense Februano, m b vxi 

1621 Parabolae sive simiba 

Basilese apud Joannem Frobemum, mense Julio M n xxi 
1521. De dupbci Copia verborum ac rerum commentaru duo, 
De laudibus literariae societatis, &c 
Epistola ad Wimphehngum 

Moguntise ex sedibus Joannis SobcefEer, mense Augusto mb XXI* 

1521. Bpistolsa D Erasmi Eoterodami ad diversos, et aliquot 
aliorum ad ilium per amxoos erudites, &z mgeatibus 
fascieu^s s^edaxum ooEeotse 
Basilese apud Jo Frobemum, M B xxx BndieOal Septembns 
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1522, Collectanea Adagiorum, &c 

Moguntise in sedibns Joanms Bchoeftei, Anno supra sesqiumil- 
lesiruum \xir mense Febiuano 

1522 Bnclnndion nuhtis Chiistiam 

Argentinse apud Joannem Knobloclnum meiise Febiuano 
, MDXXn 

1536 Novum testamentum omne tertio jam recognitum 

Anno MDXxii (Basle) 

1622 D Erasmi Rot in novum testamentum ab eodem tertio 
recognitum Annotationes 

Basilese m b xxii mense Februano 

1622 Paraphrasis in Evangelium Matthsei, nunc primum nata 
et aedita, &c 

Basilcse apud Jo Fiob mense Martio mbxxii 

1622 Queiela Pacis 

Aigentinae apud Joannem ICnoblouohum, mense Martio 

M J> XXII 

1522 Ratio seu Methodus Compendio perveniendi ad veram 
Theologian!, postremum ab ipso autore castigata et 
locupletata Paraclesis (Also Letter from Hutten fca 
Erasmus ) 

Basilese in eedibus Joanms Frobenu, mdxxii mense Jumo 

1522 Mpriae Encomium, &c 

Basileas apud Jo Frob men%e Julio mbxxii 
1522. De Conscribendis Epistolis, recognitum ab autore et 
locupletatum 

* Parabolarum sive similium liber ab autore recognitus 
Basilese apud Jo Frob M u xxn mense Augusto 

1522 Famihanum Colloqmorum Formulae (The Prefatory 
Letter to Froben's Son is dated ‘ pndie Calendas 
Martias, mdxxii ’) 

(A reprint of the first edition of Basle ) 

Argentorati expensis Joanms Knoblouolui et Patili Getz 
MDXXII mense Ootobn 

1522. De Consonbendis Epistohs Opus recogmtum ab 
autore et locupletatum 

ex ledibus Joamus Knoblouohu, Muxxn. mense 

Ootobri 

1522, Ad CSuristophorum Bpisc Basil Epistola Apologetica de 
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interdicto esu carnium, &c cum aliis nonnuUis novis, 
&c (Contammg Apologia contra Stunicam ) 

Aigentorati sedibtis Joaimis Knoblouolni mbxxii octavo 
calendas decemb 

1622 Ad E Clmstopliorum Bpiscopum Basihensem, Qpistola 

apologetica de mterdicto esu camium &c 

In officina excnsona Sigismundi, Augustse Vmdolicorutn 
[Augsburg], M B xxn 

1522 Paraclesis 

Augustje Vindelicomm, mbxxh 

1522 Encliiridion Militis Ciiristiani, wlLich may be called m 

Engliscbe tbe Hansom Weapon of a Christen Kmght 
replenished with many Goodly and Godly Preceptes 
made by the famous Clerke Erasmus of Roterdame, 
and newly corrected and imprinted 

Imprinted at London bv Joban Byddell, dwellynge at tbe sygne 
of the Sonne, against the Oundyte m Fletestrete, where they 
be for to seU Newly corrected in the yere of our Lorde god, 
M caccc[x*]xii 

* This letter has evidently dropped out of its place in the pnnting 

1623 Enchiridion Militis Christiam 

Apud Sanctam Ubiorum Agrippinam, M D xxm In sedibus 
Euohani Oervioomi, impensa et sere integemmi bibliopolse 
Godefndi Hittorpii civis Ooloniensis, mense Martio 

1523 Paraphrasis m Evangelium Joannis Apostoh (Eurst 

edition ) 

Basilese apud Jo Frobemum, mense Martio Mpxxni % 

1523 Gatalogus omnium Erasmi Lucubrationum, ipso autore, 
cum ahis nonnulhs (Contammg Letters of Erasmus 
to Botzhem, and to Marcus Laurinus ) 

Basilese in sedibus Joannis Frobenii, mense Aprili m d xxiit 

1523 Enchiridion Mditis Christian! 

Bansiis in sedibus Simonis Colmsei, Bridie Calendas Man 
MB xxm 

1523 Enchiridion Mihtis Christian! (With Letter to V olzius ) 

Argentorati exoudebat Joan* Knob mense Ootobn M B xxim 

1623 Querela Pacis, &c 

Ai^t J Gnobloohus exoudebat apud Turturem# mense 
Sovembn toxxui 
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1523 Virgims Matris apud Lauretnm Cultse Lituigia, per 
Erasmiim Eoterodamxim 
Basileseapud Jo Fiobemum, AnnoM d xxm mense Novembn 
1523 Ratio seu methodus compendio perveniendi ad veram 
Theologiam, postremum ab ipso autore castigata et 
locupletata 

Paraclesis, and letter from Hutten to Erasmus 
Basle Froben. MDXXin 

1623 Ad Christopborum episcopum Basiliensem epistola 

apologetica Erasmi Roterodami de mterdicto esu 
carmum, &c 

Apud Sanctam Colomam md xx ra 
1523 (^) Spongia Erasmi adversus aspergines Huttem 

Without date or printer’s name 

1523 or 4 Precatio dominica opusrecens acmodo natum 

et mox excusum (Prefatory letter dated none cab 
end Novemb mdxxiii ) 

Fioben Basle 

1624 De Octo orationis partium constructione libellus 

Pansiis m sedibus Simoms Colinflei, mense Januano mdxxiv 

1524 De libero Arbitrio AIATPIBH (Bound with this copy 

as the De servo Arbitrio Mar Lutheri, ad D Erasmum 
Roterodamum Witteajibergae, 1526 ) 

Basilese apud Joan Frob mense Septemb M x> xxiiii 
1524 DeLibero Arbitrio AIATPIBH, sive CoUatio, D Erasmi 
Roterod 

Antwerpise apud Mioliaelem Hillenium Hoochstratanum, 
mense Septemb md xx mi 

1624 De immensa dei misencordia D Erasmi Rot Concio 

Vixginis et Martyns comparatio per eundem Nunc 
primum et condita et edita* 

Basilea apud Jo Frob mense Septemb mi> xxiv 

1524 Tomus Primus Paraphxaseon D Erasmi Rot in novum 
testamentum (Gontammg the Paraphrases on the 
Pour Gkispels and the ' Acts/ ) 

Basilese apud Joannem Frobemum mbxxit 
1624 1 Bxomologesis sive modus Confitendi, opus nunc 
primum et natum et excusum** 

2 Paraphrasis in tertium Psalmum 
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3 Duo diploiuata Papse Adiiani sexti cum respon- 
siombns 

i Epistola de morte 
5 Apologia ad Stunicae conclusiones 
Basilese apud Joannem Frob md xkiiit 
1524 D Eras Rot Breviores aliquot Epistolffi, studious. 
]uvenibus admodam utiles (Appaiently a selectiou 
of Letters from the Basle collection of 1521 ) 

Pansns Apud Simonem Oolinseum 

1526 Eamilianum CoUoquioriim opus recogniium, magna- 
que accessione auctum (From p 246 to p 760 is all 
additional matter not included m the first edition 
This edition is the first which contained the Vindica- 
tion of the Colloquies, " D Erasmus Eoterodamus 
De utihtate colloquiorum, ad lectorem ’) 

Basileae apud Joan Frob mens© Jumo, m d xxvi 

1626 Erasmi Eot Detectio prsestigiarum cujusdam lihelli ger- 

manice scripti, ficto authoris titulo, cum hac inscrip- 
tion e, Erasmi et Lutheri opimones de Coena domini 
Noiembergse apud Joan Petieium m n xxvi mense Jumo 
1526 Hyperaspistes Diatriha^ adversus servum Arbitrium 
Martini Lutheri 

Basilese apud Jo Frob* M n xxvi 

1526 Morise encomium, nunc postremum ab ipso religiose 
recognitum, doctissimique Gerardi Listrii commen-- 
tarns illustratum 

Fucbanus Cervicornu«i excudebat M d xxvi 

1526 Lingua, opus novum et hisce temporibus aptissimum 

(Prefatory Letter of Erasmus dated Postndie Idus 
Augusti 1626 ) 

[Cologne ] Anno m x> xxyi 

1627 Novum Testamentum (Fourth edition ) 

Basilese in jedibus Jo Frobenu m b xxvit mense niaitio 

1627 Hyperaspistge liber secundus 

Anno n n xxvn mense Kovembn (No name of pnntei or 
j^Zaoe wbeie printed ) 

1527 Hyperaspistse liber secundus, opus nunc primum excusum 

Basilese apud Joannem Frobenium, md xxvir 
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1530 Utdissima consultatio de fcello Turcis infexendo et obiter 
enanratus Psahnuni xxvin perDes Erasmum Eotero- 
damum Opus recens et natum et seditum 

Lutetise Parisiorum, mense Junio mdxxx 

1530 De Cmlitate morum Pueribum per Des Erasmum Eot 
Libellus nunc primum et conditus et seditus 

Pansiis Expensis Chnstiani WecM, mdxxx mense Octobn 

1630!. Lmgua 

Apud sanctam Oolomam quarto Idus Novembris m d xxx 

1532 D Erasmi Eot Diliitio eoium quse Judociis Clithoveus 
scripsit adversus declamationem suasoriam matri- 
monii 

Bpistola de delectu cibornm, &c In elenchum Alberti 
Pii brevissima scbolia 

Fioben, MDXXxn 

1583 De sarcienda Ecclesise concordia, &c (nunc primum typis 
excusa) 

Basilese ex offioina Frobemana, m d xxxiii 

1534 De preparatione ad mortem, nunc primum et conscnptus 
et aeditus 

Accedunt aliquot epistolte seriis de rebus, in quibus item 
mhil est non novum ac recens (Containing, inter aba. 
Sir Thos More's Letter to Erasmus on resigning* the 
chancellorship, and appended thereto his epitaph ) 

Basilese in ofiiciiia Frobemana per Hieronymum Frobemum tt 
Nicolaum Episoopmm MDXXxnn 

1636 Bcolesiastee sive de ratione concionandi libxi quatuor, 
opus recens, denuo ab autore recognitum 

Basdesein offioina Frobemana per Hieronvmum Fiobemum et 
Nicolaum Episoopmm, mens© Augusto mdxxxvi 

1642 D Erasmi Eot’ m Novum Testamentum Annotationes 
ab ipso autore ]am postremum sio recognit® ac 
locupletatsfe ut propemodum novum opus vxderi possit. 
(Eepnnt of title fifth and last edition ) 

Basilese in offloina Frobemana m s zui 
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1616 Utopia (First edition) — " Libellus vere aureus nec minus 

(Dec ) salutaris quam festivus de optimo reip statu, deque 
nova Insula Vtopia autbore clanssimo vixo Thoma* 
Moro mclytse Civitatis Londinensis cive et Vicecomite, 
cura M Petri Aegidu Antuerpiensis, et arte Theodorici 
Martini Alustensis, Typograpbi abuse Louamensium 
Academise, nunc pnmum accuratissime editus " 

Witkout date, but containing a Prefa£ory Letter from Petrus 
Aegidius to Hier Buslidius, dated mdxvi cal Novembris , 
and a Letter from Joannes Paludanus to Petrus Aegidius, 
dated calen Decemb 

1518 Utopia (Second edition) — ‘De Optimo Eeip' statu 
deque nova Insula Vtopia, libdlus vere aureus,’ &c 
Also, 

Bpigrammata clarissimi disertissimique viri Tli<»m8e 
Mon Also, 

Epigrammata Des Erasmi Eot 

Basilese apud Jo Frobetuum, mense Martio Muxvm 

1518 Ditto ditto 

Basilese apud Joannem Frobenium, mense Novembn Mnxviii 
(haus holb inscribed in the woodcut on the title-page) 

1520 Epigrammata clanssimi disertissimique viri Thomae 
Mon, Bntanni, ad emendatum exemplar ipsius 
autons excusa (With some additional Epigrams, 
mcludmg More’s Letter to his Children ) 

Baeileffi apud Joannem Frobenium, mense Deoembn m d xsu 
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A D 

1557 The Workes of Sir Thomas More, Knyght, sometime 
Lorde Chauncellorr of England, wrytten by him m 
the Bnglysh tongve 

Printed at London, at the costes and charges of John 'Cawod 
John Waly, and Richarde Tottell Anno 1657 

1663 ^homse Mon Anghae ornamenti eximu Lucubrationes, 
ah umumeris mendis repurgatae 

Basil apud Episcopium P 1563 

1566 Thomas Mon Angli Omnia, quae huonsque ad 
manus nostras peruenenint, Latina opera 

Lovanii, apud Joannem Bogardum sub Bibliis Aureis Anno 
1566 

1668 Doctissima D Thomse Mon clanssimi ac disertiss viri 
Epistola, in qua non minus facets quam pie, respondet 
Literis Joannis Pomeram, hominis mter Protestantes 
nominis non obscuri 

Opusculum ex Autboris quidem autographo 
emendato, duna viveret, exemplari desumptum, nun- 
quam vero antehao in lucem editum 

Lovanii, ex offioina Joannis Poulen mu Lxvm (Not in 
eluded m any of the above collections of More’s worli ) 

1588 Tres Thomse D Tliomae Mon Vita, authore 
Thoma Stapletono Anglo 

• Bvaci, Ex officina Joannis Bogaidi m d lxxxvui 

1612 Ditto ditto 

Colonise Agnppinse, Sumptibus Bemardi Gualteri, mdo xn 

(Stapleton had access to a collection of More’s papers, made 
by Hams, his private secretary, and has preserved Latin 
translations of his letters to hxs children, &c , not in the 
collected woiks 1 
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^j^LGOR, Alfonso Fernandez, Arch- 
deacon of, on the circulation of 
the * Enchiridion ’ in Spam, 174 
Amerhaclh, printer at Basle, 302 His 
sons, id 

Ammomus, 223, 256, 270, 283, 284 
Death of, 458 Describes More’s 
^ family, 256 

Aquinas, the * Summa ’ of, 108-110, 
440 On Scripture inspiration, 
3^, 123 Erasmus and Colet on, 
107 et seq 

Augustine, Oolet prefers Oiigen and 
Jerome to, 16, 41 Oolet difers 
from, 36, 82 Luther’s a^dherence to, 
404, 472 Eck charges Erasmus 
with not having read his works, 435 
et seq The power of his dogmatic 
theology, 494 Difference between 
the Augustmiau standpoint and 
that of* the Oxford Reformers, 
494-497 

JRAPTISTA, Dr, Erasmus takes 
his sons to Italy, 18b 
BaUu9, tutor to the Marchioness do 
Vere Kindness to Eiasmus, 104- 
167 

Btmho, secietary to Leo X , 322 
Bishops, piomotioti of, 226-230 Tg*- 
noranco of some, 227 
Boville, at Oambndge, Erasmus 
wntes to, 399 

f^AlN, conversation on saonfice of, 
9> «t seq Erasmus tells a stoiy 
about, 99 
Ohcdcondyks, 14 

Ohatks, Prime (Charles V ), invites 
Erasmus to Flanders, 279 Henry 
VIII breaks faith with, 308 
*Institutio Pnnoipis Obxistiam’ 
TOtten for, 368 Oonmves at In- 
dulgences, 422 Erasmus loses his 


COL 

faith in, 430 Election to the 
Empire, 482 

Gharnoch, the Prior, head of the Col 
lege of St Mary the Virgin at Ox 
ford, 94 His reception of Erasmus 

96 Dines with Colet, Erasmus, &c , 

97 Mention of, 102, 118, 166, 171 

GoUt, Sii Henry, 14, 113 

Golet, J ohn, ordained deacon, 2, n His 
fathei, 14 His family, 15 His 
mother, 15, n , 251, 397 Graduates 
at Oxford in Arts, 15 Enters the 
Chuich, id His preferments, id 
Visits France and Italy, and what 
he studies there, id At Florence ( 0 
17 Whether influenced by Savona- 
lola, 18, 37, w , 158 Studies Pico 
and Ficino’s works, 21 , 22 Returns 
to Oxford, 22 Leotuies on St Paul’s 
Epistles, 1, 32 His mode of intei 
pretation not textanan, 33 Ac 

•knowledges human element m 
Scriptures, 34 Differs from St 
Augustine, 36, 82 MS on the 

* Romans,’ 33-42 Rejects theoiy 
of umform inspiration of Sciipture, 
%d Acquaintance with Thomas 
More, 24 First hears of Erasmus, 
27 Conversation with a pnest on 
St Paul’s writings, 42 Letter to 
Abbot of Wmchoombe, 45 On the 
Mosaic account of the Creation — 
theory of accommodation — ^letters 
to Radulphus on, 43-58 Pico’s 

* Heptaplus,’ 69 Abstracts of the 
Dionysian writings, 60-77 On 
the object of Chnst’s death, 67 
On pnests, 68 On the sacraments, 
70 On sponsors, 71^ On self, 
saonfice, 74 On the Pope and ec- 
clesiastical scandals, 75 Lectures 
on I Oonn%ans, 7^89 Whether 
convmoed that the Pseudo Diony 
Sian writings were spuripus, 

N K 
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91 His warm reception of Erasmus, 
95 HisviewofOamandAberssac- 
rificcs, 98 Erasmus’s admiration 
of his earnestness, 98 His position 
at Oxford, 101 His appreciation 
of Erasmus, td Conversation with 
Erasmus on the Schoolmen, 102- 
112 Advice to theological students, 
106 Discussion with Erasmus on 
Christ’s agony in the garden, 116- 
118 His love of truth, 121 On the 
theory of ‘ mamfold senses’ of 
Scripture, 122 On Scripture in- 
spiration, %d Disappointed at 
Erasmus leaving Oxford, 126 
Urges him to expound Moses or 
Isaiah, 128, 131 Left alone at 
Oxford, 133 Dean of St Paul’s, 
137, 168 His work in London, 
habits, preaching, &o, 139-142 
Moreonhispreachmg, 14b He ad- 
vises More to marry, 160 Preaches 
and practises self sacrifice, 206-207 
Succeeds to his father’s property, 
206 Resigns living of Stepney, 208 
Founds St Paul’s School, 208-210 
Oolet’s gentleness and love of chil 
dren, 211-216 Preface to his Gram- 
mar, 213 Advice to his masters, 
214 Rejects Linacre’s Grammar, 
216 Writes a Grammar, %d On 
the true method of education, 216- 
219 Letterto Erasmus, 218 Wants 
an under-schoolmaster, 220 Ser- 
mons liked by the Lollards, 222 
Oolet’s preaching, 226 Sermon to 
Convocation of 1512, 230 ci aeq 
Completes his school, 260 Letter 
to Erasmus, 261 Erasmus in praise 
of Oolet’s preaching and school, 253 
Persecuted by Pitzjames, 254 De- 
fended by Warham, td Returns to 
his preaching, 255 Preaches against 
Henry VIII ’s wars, 261 Defended 
agaihst Fitzjames by the King, 262 
Ditto, ditto, again, Good EViday 
sermon, 264 His troubles about 
property — quarrel with his uncle 
&c 285 Visits St Thomas’s shnne 
with Erasmus, 287 et aeq Letter to 
Erasmus — harassed by Fitzjames, 
305 Sermon on installation of Car 
dmal Wolsey, 343 Procures release 
of a prisoner, 393 Letter to Eras- 
mus on ' Novum Instrumentum,’ 
&c , 394 , ditto on Reruchlin’s specu- 
lations, 412 Attacked by sweatmg 
sickness, 461 Fixes statutes of his 


ERA 

school, 462 His views on mai x lagc, 
464 Makes his will and prepares 
his tomb, 466 Inteiest in passing 
events, td Letter from Mai- 
quard von Hatstein, 468 Oolet’s 
letirement from public life, 482 
Death of Oolet, 603 Oharaotox of, 
504 Colet’s MS on Roms ns, ex 
tiacts from, App A , MS oi^ I 
Corinthians, extracts from, ^ App-' 
B Oolet’s preferments, App D 

OoU, Jane, More’s first wife, 160, 180, 
193, 256, 498 Dies, 256 Epitaph, 
498 

Convocation of 1 51 2 , 223 et aeq Oolet’s 
sermon to, 230 et aeq 

Coventry, description of, 414 Mario- 
latry there, 416 

Crohe, Richard, at Pans gets first edx 
tion of the ‘ Praise of Folly ’ 
prmted there, 204, % 

DIONYSIUS the Pseudo Areopa 
gite, his wntmgs, Oolet studies, 
16 Translated by Ficino, 23^ 
Abstracts of his ‘ Hierarchies ’ 
made by Oolet, 60-73 Influence 
of, on Oolet, 41, 68, n , 82, 84, 91, 
345 Grooyn rejects as spurious, 91 

Dorpius, Martin, attacks Erasmus, 
313 Reply of Erasmus, 316 
Mention of, by Oolet, 395 

PjOK, Dr, controversy with 
Erasmus, 434-437 Ditto with 
Luther, 484 

Education, satire on prevalent modes 
of, 194, 211 et aeq Colet’s views 
on, 208, 214 Erasmus osa the 
true method of, 217 School- 
masters looked down upon, 220 
In Utopia umversal, 363 Foui- 
tenths of English people cannot 
read, 353 

Eohanus, 480 

* Epistolas Oh^cuiorum Yirorum,^ 
407-411 

Eraamua at Pans, 28 Comes to 
Oxford, 94 Character and pre 
vious history, 94-96 Object in 
coming to Oxford, 96 His recep 
tion by Chamock and Oolet, id 
Converses on sac rifioes of Cam and 
Abel, and tells a story about Cam, 
99 Admires Oolet, 101, 102 
Delight with Oxford circle, 102 
Conversation with Oolet on the 
Schoolmen, 106-108 Studies 
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Aqunufe, 108 lallb m love with 
Thomas More, 1 13 Letter to More, 
1 14 Delighted wit h England, 115 
Conveisation with Oolet on the 
agony of Chiist, 117-120 Theoiy 
of ‘ manifold senses ’ of Scripture, 
121-^25 Coiiespondenoe with 
Colet on leaving Oxford, 126-133 
^t^Couit, 126 Eiomises to join 
T/oiei some day, 133 Leaves Ox 
fold,* 133 With Moie visits the 
royal nursery, 134 Leaves Eng 
land for Italy, 135 Robbed at 
Dover by tlieCustomHouse officers, 
161 Cannot go to Italy on ac 
count of his poverty, 162 His 
troubles from poverty and ill 
health, 163-165 Eriendship with 
Battiis and Marchioness de Vere, 
164-166 ‘ Adagia,’ 163 ‘ Enohi 
iidion,’ 165 Remembers his pro 
mise to Oolet, 167-172 Letter to 
Oolet, his works, poverty, study of 
Creek, admiration for Ongen, 168 
His * Enohindion,’ 173 Its popu 
lanty, 174 Views expressed in it 
on free will Anti Augustiman, 175 
Report of discussion on the * agony 
of Ohnst,’ 176 His ‘ Adagia,’ 177 
Preface to Valla’s ‘ Annotations,’ 
177-179 In England, a second 
time visits More, 180 Again 
starts fqr Italy, 183 Is to instruct 
the sons of Dr Baptista, &c , 184 
Letter to Colet and Linacre from 
Pans, l85 Visits Italy, 186-188 
Description of German inns, 186 
Qu^el with the tutor of his 
pupils, 187 Disappointed with 
Italy, 187 Returns to England to 
More’s home on the accession of 
Henry VIII , 188 The ‘ Praise of 
* Polly,’ 193-204 When first edi- 
bion published, 204, n Goes to 
Cambridge, 205 His views on 
schools, 210-212 Hia * De Oopi5- 
‘ Verborum,’ 216, 251 * On the 

trtlft method of education,’ 217 
Skirmishes with the jScotxsts, 219 
Defends Oolet’s school, 251 Epi 
zram on battle of Spurs, 271 At 
Walsingham, 273 Work at 0am 
jndge, 276 Leaves Oambndge, 

579 Invited to the court of 
?nnoe Charles, 279 Letter to 
Ihbot of St Bertm against war, 

580 Brush with Cardinal Canossa, 


PIS 

282 Inteioourse with Colet, 284 
et seq Letter to Colet, 286 With 
Colet visits St Thomas’ sshnne, 288 
et seq Goes to Basle, 294 Lettei 
to Servatius, 296 et seq Accident 
at Ghent, 300 Reaches Mamtz, 
301 Strasburg, id Reaches Basle 
incog, 302 At Froben’s office, 
234 Writes to England, 305 Re- 
turns to England, 306 Letters to 
Rome, 307 Supports Reuchhn, id 
Satiie upon kings, 309 Edition of 
1,800 of * Praise of Folly ’ sold, 
312 On his way to Basle again, 
312 Replies to attack from Dor- 
pius, 316 Reaches Basle, 318 
The * Novum Instrumentum ’ and 
its prefaces — ^the ‘ Paraclesis,’ &c , 
321-335 St Jerome, 335 

* Institutio Pnncipis Chnstiam,’ 
365-377 * Paraphrases ’ and other 
works, 392 Colet reads the * No 

* vum Instrumentum ’ andencoui- 
ages him to go on, 394-397 Re- 
ception of the ‘Novum Lostru- 
‘ mentum ’ in other quarters, 398 
By Luther, 402 Erasmus men- 
tioned m ‘ Epistolae Obsourorum 

* Viiorum,’ 408 Denounces inter- 
national scandals and Indulgences, 
420 and 425-426 and 433 J oumey 
to Basle, 433 Arrival, 434 Attack 
from the plague, id Correspond- 

•ence with Eck, id His labours at 
Basle, 438 Letter to Volzius, 438- 
440 Second edition of ‘ New 

* Testament ’ and ‘ Ratio Verse 
‘ Theologise,’ 442-454 His health 
gives way— ill at Louvain, 465 
Does not die — ^letter to RhenanusJ 
457 His opinion of Luther and 
Melanohthon, 477-481 Corresi^on- 
dence on the Hussites of Bohemia, 
484 ei seq On * The Church ’ and 
Toleration, 488-491 Gneves on 
the death of Colet, 603-604 His 
opinion of Colet’s character, id 
Early editions of works of, App E 


Jj^BRDINAND of S^mn, 260, 308, 
361 

Fmno, Ma/tsiho, 9, 11-14, 19, 20, n , 
39 His * De Religions Ohns 
Hiana,* ll->2 

Fisher, Bishop, Erasmus visits, 399 
Erasmus writes to, 412, 431, 503 
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Fwher, Ohnsiofheu Moxe’s liost at 
Pans, 171, 177 
Fisher, Bobert, 116 
Fitz^ames, Bishop of London, zeal 
against keiesy, 222-223, 230, 247 
Promotions, 228 Mention of, 179 
Hatied of Colet andkis school, 241, 
263 Tries to convict Oolet of 
heiesy, 254 Nevei ceases to 
harass him, 249, 306, 467 
Flodden, Battle of, 272 
Florence, Grooyn and Linaoie at, 14 
See ‘ Platonic Academy ’ 

Fox, Bishop of Winchester, I4n Praises 
the * Novum Instrumentum,* 398 
Froben, John, his printing press and 
circle of learned men at Basle, 302 
Reception of Erasmus, 303, 304, 
318, n Mention of, m ‘Epistolse 
* Obscurorum Virorum,’ 410 


Q.EB80N, ends the schism, 6 Per 
secutes Huss, &o , 7 
Qiles\ Fetei, connection with the 
‘ Utopia,’ 381-382, 389 
Qrocyn, at Eloience, 14 At Oxford, 
%d More studies under, 25 Opmion 
of Erasmus of, 115 RejectsPseudo 
Bionysian writings as spurious, 90, 
91 Writes preface to Linaore’s 
translation of Proolus, 85 In 
London, 142, 149, 170 ]?atronises 
More’s lectures, 143 Goes witih 
Erasmus to Lambeth, 183 
Grotius, Hugo, rejects the Maohiavel 
lian theory of politics, 369 


JJATSTEIFf^S, Margiiaid von, 
letter to Colet, 468 
Henry VI£ , zeal for lofoim, and 
against dissent, 8 Presents Colet 
to tho deanery of fcjt Paul’s, 138 
Avanoious, 144, 161, 189, 1% More 
offends him by opposing a subsidy, 
145, 147 

Henry ¥111, More and Erasmus 
visit, when a boy, 184 Accession 
of, 190 More’s verses on, id His 
contmental wars, 223 His ambi- 
tion, 269 His first campaign, 223, 

260 Colet preaches against it, but 
without ofiending Henry VIII , 

261 Ditto, ditto, ^against second 
campsagm 262-272* Invades 
Eranoe, 270 Peace with Prance, 


LEO 

308 Evil results of Jus wars, 338 
Connives at the Pope’s Indul 
gences, 422 Change in policy, 

428 Draws Moi e into his sorvit ( , 

429 

Heresy, on the inciease, 222, 223 
Convocation foi extupafion of, 
223 et seq Colet on, 238 discus 
Sion on burning of heretics, 248* 
Colet accused of, 264 • 

Ed^hem, Hans, woodcut ‘by, in 
‘ Utopia,’ 389 Pictuie of Moie’s 
family, 600, and App C 
Howard, Admiral, 263 Death of, 2 69, 
Hussites of Bohemia Luther discover 
that he is one 485 Their opinions 
and sects, and Erasmus’s views on 
the same, 485-491 
Htctten, Ulrich, 480, 497 

TNDULGmOES,BB.hoi,m Bias* 
mus denounces, 420, 426, 441 
Luthei denounces, 421 Princes 
bribed to allow of, 422 « 

Isabella of Spam, zeal for leform, 8 
Persecutes, id 

JEBOME, Colet prefers to Augus 
^ tme, 16, 41 Erasmus also, 435, 
437 Follows his opmion on the 
cause of the agony of Christ, 118 
Erasmus opposes it, 320 Colet 
adheres to it, 120 Erasmus quotes 
agamst inspiration of the Vulgate 
translation, 317 Erasmus edits 
works of, 317, 3L9 Erasmus jtn 
praise of, 437 

Jonas, Justus, Erasmus wxites to, 504 
Julius n , satire on, by Erasmus, 
202,203 His ambition, 258 Holy 
Alliance, 263 Julim de coelo ex 
clusus, 426, 427 

IJINGS, satue ol Eiasmus ou, 200, 
109-ni 

T.AT1MEB, William, on the 
‘ Novum Instrumentum,’ 398 
Lee, Edward, 470, 504 
Leo X , a friend of Erasmus, and in- 
clined to peace, 268 His mtel 
leotual sensualism, 321 Patronises 
the * Novum Instrumentum,’ 336 
His Indulgences, &c , 418 et seq 
Censure of Erasmus on, 433 
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LIL 

Lilly, William, in companionship 
with More, 14G, 149, 152, 181 His 
grammar, 148 Master of St Paul’s 
School, 215, 250, 466 Had travel 
led m the East, 150, 250 Had a 
large family, 464, n 
Linacre&t Elorence, 14 At Oxford, 
id Erasmus admires him, 116 
Tianslation of Proclus’ ‘ Be 
^ Spliprd,’ 85 His Latin Grammai , 
216 Lietter of Erasmus to, 185 
Lollards attend Colet’s sermons, 222 
Many abjure, id Some burned, 
22 $ 

^Lorenzo dd Medici, 9, 11, 14, 17, 18, 
20, n, 59 

Jjouis XII of Prance, 259 At wai 
with Henry VIH , loses Toumay, 
&o , 271 Alliance with England 
BieS; 308 ^ 

Lupset, disciple of CJolet’s, 504 
L?^^^eneadsthe * Novum Instrumen- 
‘ turn,’ 402, 407 His early history 
and rigid Augustmian standpoint, 
404, 472 Erasmus’s opinion of, 
478, 47 9 Pmds out he is a Hussite, 
484, 485 The Reform of, con 
trasted with that of the Oxford 
Bcfoimeis, 492, 497 
Lystnus, Oeiard, 303 Adds notes to 
the * Piaise of Polly,’ 312, 313 
420 


MAGEIAVELLI, his School of 
Polftics ‘ The Pnnce ’ and its 
^maxims, 323, 324, 368, 369 
Mcdumekmiam Sec ^ Turks ’ 
JsTacroottea, quoted by Colet, 57 
Mentioned, 10, 68, 69 
MoHimf Therry, printer at Antwerp, 
167, n At Louvain, 366, 379, 
389, 419, n , 455, 458, 481 
Maxmihant 259, 482 
Mdancdithon, Ode on Erasmus, 401, 
402 Erasmus’s appreciation of, 
476-478 

More,^koma8f his early history, 23 
Pasmnating character, 25 Comes 
to Oxford, 25 His father’s stnot 
ness, 26 Erasmus meets him in 
London, 113 Erasmus falls in 
love with him, 114, 116 Visits 
royal nursery with Erasmus and 
Arnold, 134 His legal studies, 
27, 142 Oxford fnends join himin 
London, fd Lectures on St Augus- 
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tine’s * Be Civitate Bei,’ 143 
Reader at Purnival’s Inn — enters 
Parliament, 143, 144 Procures 
the lejection of part of a subsidy, 
145 Offends Henry VII , 145, 146 
Seeks retirement, id In lodgings 
near the Charterhouse, 147 Colet’s 
influence on ham, 148 He studies 
Pico’s Life and Works, 161-168 
Eiasmus visits him, 181 His satire 
upon monks and confession, id 
Unrelenting hatred of the King’s 
avance and tyianny — ^his epi- 
siams, 182 Leaves the Charter- 
house — mames, 159, 160 His 
home in Bucklersbur^ and three 
daughters, 193 Connection with 
Henry VIII , 190-192 His practice 
at the bar, and appomtment as 
undershenff, id Erasmus visits 
him and writes the ‘ Praise of 
‘ PoUy ’ at his house, 193 More on 
Colet’s school, 251 Epigrams 
against Prenoh criticisms on the 
war, 260 Public duties, 256, 338 
Writes History of Richard III , id 
His first wife dies, id His practice 
at the bar — second marriage, 337 
Sent on an embassy, 343 Second 
book of ‘ Utopia,* 346-365 Intro- 
ductory book to, 378-390 Attempt 
of Henry VIII to make him a 
courtier, 380 Visit to Coventry 
— strange frenzy there, 414-418 
Second embassy, 427 Enters 
Henry VIH ’s service, 429 At the 
court of Henry VIII , 458 Letter 
to the University cf Oxford, 459 
A monk attempts his conversion — 
More’s reply, 470-475 His char- 
acter and domestic life, 497-502 
Opinion of character of Colet, 504 
Bate of* More’s birth, note on, 
App C Works of, App P 
Morton, Cardinal, zeal for reform 
and against heretics, 8 More’s 
connection with, 24, 256, 386 
Moses, Colet’s views on , his account 
of the Creation, 46 et seq Colet 
urges Erasmus to lecture on Moses 
or Isaaah, 128, 131 
Mmntpy, Lord, 94, 115, 134, 165, 
170,205,295,469,471 


IsJEO^FLATONISTS, 9-13, 39, 41, 
61, 77, 158, 159 
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Q EIGEN, the woiks of, Oolet 
studies, and piefers to those of 
Augustine, 16 Erasmus studies, 
169 His method of allegorical 
inteipretation, 174, 446 
0? igvml sin, allusion to, 403, 492 
Oxford Eeformers of 14:QS (/See ‘Oolet,’ 
‘Erasmus,’ and ‘More’) Diffei 
enoe between their standpoint and 
that of Luther and all Augustimaii 
Reformers, 492-497 Natuie of the 
Reform urged by, 506 Result of 
its rejection, 507-509 

pAELIAMENTofmZ-4: Subsidy 
opposed by More in, 146 Of 
1514, 279 Of 1615, complaints of 
results of Henry VIII ’s extrava 
ganoe and the wars, 338 Levy 
taxes on labourers, 268 , and inter 
fere with wages, 340-341 Statute 
on pasture farming, 341 Rigid 
pumshment of cnmes, td Eight 
years without a Parliament, 346 
Ptco della Mtrandola, influenced by 
Savonarola, 19 Death of, 18-20 
His * Heptaplus,’ 19, n , 69 More 
translates his life and works, 152- 
168 His faith in Christianity, and 
in the laws of nature, 154 On 
prayer, 154 On the Scriptures, 
165 Study of Eastern languages, 

156 His verses, 167 On the 

love of Ohnst, 152-167 
Platonic Academy, 9, 13, IT, 19 
Phtiwus, 10, 14, 16, 41 
Pole, De la, 133 
Politian^ 14, 18 

Pomponatius, sceptical tendencies of, 
323 

Popes, satire of Erasmus on, 201,426 
Oolet on, 74, 75 
Proclus, 10 * 

Pyghards, of Bohemia See ‘ Hussites ’ 

JiAPVLPEUB (who?), Colet’s 
letters to, 41-57 

EmcUvn, mention of, 301 Erasmus 
supports, 307 His ‘ Pythagonoa,’ 
&o Odlet’s opinion of, 411, 413 
PTmmm, Beedus, 303, 304, 311, 312, 
392, 432, 457 

QAGPmQM, Colet’^ views on, 39, 
206 01 (hm and Abel, oonver- 
sation^on, ^Tetseq 
Sadolet, seoretary to Leo X , 321 


SWE 

Sapidus, John, escorts Eiasmus to 
Basle, 302 

Savonarola, influence of, 17-22 Do 
on Oolet (?), id and 37, w Whethei 
any connection between his views 
and Colet’s, id Indirect connoc 
tion with the Oxford Ro^ormeis 
through Moie’s translation of 
Pico’s hfe and works, 158,^150 

Saxony, Predei %c, Elector of, pToteots 
Luther, 477-48S His noble con 
duct on election of Charles V , id 

Schlechta^a, Johannes, of Bohemia, 
coirespondence with Eiasmu&>* 
485-491 

Scriptures, position of study of, at 
Oxford, 2 Do plenary inspira 

tion, 29 Interpretation tex 

tanan, id Theory of ‘ manifold 
^senses,’ 31, 121-124 Aquinas on 
do, 30, 122 Tyndale’s account 
of, 30, 31 Scriptures practically 
Ignored, 14 Colet’s mode of inter- 
pretation (see * Oolet ’ ) The theory , 
of accommodation, 52-57 ‘ Mani- 
‘ fold senses,’ Oolet on inspiration, 
124 Valla’s ‘Annotations,’ pre- 
face of Eiasmus, 177 Pico on 
the Scriptures, 155 Colet tianslates 
portions of, 155 Dorpius main- 
tains verbal inspiration of Vulgate 
version, 316 Eck also, 436 Eras- 
mus rejects it, 317, 331;^ 436, 443 
Advocates translation of, into all 
languages, 327 Method of study 
of, 329 446 Diffeience between 
the Oxford and the Wittembearg 
Reformers on the inspiration of, 
492-497 

Servatius, pnox of Stem monastery, 
Holland, correspondence with 
Erasmus, 295, 299 

Sherhorn, Eohert, Bishop of St 
David’s, 138 
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